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Preface 



Experimental Robotics is at the core of validating robotics research for both its systems 
science and theoretical foundations. Because robotics experiments are carried out on 
physical, sometimes complex, machines whose controllers are subject to uncertainty, 
devising meaningful experiments and collecting statistically significant results pose 
important and unique challenges in robotics. Robotics experiments serve as a unifying 
theme for robotics system science and algorithmic foundations. These observations have 
led to the creation of the International Symposia on Experimental Robotics in 1989. The 
meetings are bi-annual and focus on research where theories and principles have been 
validated by experiments. 

The Seventh International Symposium on Experimental Robotics (ISER 2000) 
brought together a group of about 80 researchers to discuss recent results and relevant 
trends in experimental robotics. Held in Waikiki, Hawaii on December 11-13, the 
symposium was chaired by Prof. Daniela Rus (Dartmouth College) and Prof. Sanjiv 
Singh (Carnegie Mellon University). Prof. Song Choi from the University of Hawaii 
chaired the local arrangements committee. The meeting consisted of three invited talks, 
one invited panel, and fifty-seven contributed presentations in a single track. Each paper 
was refereed by the program chairs plus at least two members of the program committee. 
The program committee consisted oEVincent Hayward (Canada), Oussama Khatib 
(USA), Herman Bruyninckx (Belgium), Alicia Casals (Spain), Raja Chatila (Erance), 
Peter Corke (Australia), Eve Coste-Maniere (Erance), John Craig (USA), Paolo Dario 
(Italy), Gerd Hirzinger (Germany), Jean-Pierre Merlet (Prance), Yoshihiko Nakamura 
(Japan), Daniela Rus (USA), Kenneth Salisbury (USA), Sanjiv Singh (USA), Tsuneo 
Yoshikawa (Japan), and Alex Zelinsky (Australia). 

Topics reported at ISER 2000 included humanoids and human-robot interactions, 
perception systems, assembly and manipulation, medical and field applications, 
locomotion, multi-robot systems, modeling and motion planning, control, and navigation 
and localization. Several research projects presented at ISER 2000 are clearly 
breakthroughs in the field and will likely have a big impact in the future. Representatives 
include the three talks given by our invited speakers. Russell Taylor (Johns Hopkins 
University) presented an impressive medical robot system and argued a great case for 
how the impact of Computer-Integrated Surgery on medicine in the next 20 years will be 
as great as that of Computer-Integrated Manufacturing on industrial production over the 
past 20 years. Hirochika Inoue (University of Tokyo) described an amazing suite of 
humanoid robots and their tasks and presented a research agenda for a human-centered 
robotized society. Ralf Koeppe (DLR, Germany) described their progress with light- 
weight robotic manipulators and advocated an exciting range of applications to personal 
and service robotics. 

We are very grateful to Dartmouth College and to Carnegie Mellon University for 
their generous financial support of ISER 2000. We would like to thank all the 
participants and their contributions, which made our meeting exciting and inspiring. We 
also thank David Bellows, Alan Guisewite, Monica Hopes, Catherine LaTouche, Dot 
Marsh and Alison Sartonov for their help with coordinating the meeting and producing 
the proceedings. 
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Abstract: This article presents various experiments conducted at the Stan- 
ford Robotics Group to enhance teleoperation thru the use of movement 
constraints. Several types of constraints have been studied : Safety con- 
straints, limiting the movements of the slave robot into safe areas and robot 
and guidance constraints, helping the operator to move according to a pre- 
defined geometrical path (along a line, on a plane). Those constraints have 
been implemented using force feedback on the master device and potential 
fields are used to compute the amplitude of the force feedback according to 
the constraints. 



1. Introduction 

Stanford Robotics Group has a long background of designing robotic assistants 
for the execution difficult tasks. As described in [1] and [2], the two platforms 
Romeo and Juliet demonstrated how some basic behaviours can be performed 
by robots. The next logical step in this research is to include teleoperation 
capabilities to those platform, in order for a human to guide the robots remotely 
and use the various elementary behaviours when needed. Teleoperation and 
behaviour could also be combined in order, for example, to remotely wipe out 
a blackboard : the robotic behaviour automatically enforce a contact with the 
brush, with a predetermined force normal to the surface, while the operator 
guide the brush in the directions tangential to the surface. 

The use of a haptic device as master for the teleoperation helps the op- 
erator to perform precise and complex tasks : the force feedback is computed 
using data from the slave robot (from force sensors, from ultrasound distance 
sensors), or from geometrical constraints computed on the master site. Using 
this feedback, the operator may guide the slave robot safely in narrow corridors 
without collisions, or write on a blackboard applying the rigth pressure with the 
pencil, or remotely interact with an human, or make perfect line movements. 

In this paper, we present both the control framework we are using to 
achieve this haptically augmented teleoperation, and the first experimental 
results of our implementation. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 1-10, 2001. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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Figure 1. The teleoperation environment 



2. Principles 

As displayed in figure 1, our environment is built around three main compo- 
nents: a master robot, a slave robot and a virtual 3D representation of the 
robot and it’s environment. The whole control scheme we evaluated is pre- 
sented in figure (2). It comprises two servo loops to control the master device 
and the slave robot. The two servo loops communicate with each other by 
sending their respective positions and velocities. 

2.1. The basic teleoperation control 

The core control scheme of the teleoperation reproduces movements of the 
master device on the slave robot, and it also provides the operator with some 
feedback of the interaction between the robot and its environment. The master 
and the slave robots have dramatically different geometry and dynamics prop- 
erties. Thus, the master device controls the position of the end effector of the 
slave using operational space control : the master device absolute position is 
used to control the position of the end effector of the slave robot. We compute 
the force F* to apply to the end effector using a PD controller whose goal 
position is the master position Xm- 

Fg Kjp{Xg SXqryi Xq) K^i^Xg ■^TTl ) • (l) 

Then, the torque Ts to send to the motors is computed using the dynamic (Mass 
Matrix A and gravity g) of the slave robot. Computing the dynamics of the 
robot is critical in our approach : A good position and velocity servoing could 
be achieved without it but would involve high gains and making the 
robot stiff. Using the dynamics allows us to achieve the same performances, but 
with lower gains, making the robot more compliant and sensitive to external 
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Figure 2. Complete control scheme 



forces. 

T, = J*AF;+g. (2) 



2.2. Teleoperation feedback - Master control 

On the master device, we provide a force feedback Fm computed using the 
offset between the master arm position and the position of the slave robot 
end effector. This way, when external forces (from environment) are applied 
to the slave robot, those forces will be felt on the master device because the 
error on the slave tracking will increase. This method doesn’t require any force 
sensor. However, there is constantly an error between the master and the slave 
position, mostly due to friction on the slave and also to its inertia. Since we 
do not want to feel a constant drag on the master in free-space movements, we 
use a cubic function for the computation of Fm'- 

F'm — -^(^m ^o)) 

the gain K is chosen small to exploit the cubic function near zero, on its flat 
part. So, small tracking errors will be minimised whereas real contact forces 
will be amplified. We assume that the system is naturally damped (because 
the manipulator is handling the master device). Furthermore, since our master 
device is very light, and well balanced, its mass can generally be neglected 
and its dynamic does not have to be computed. Thus, the torques to send to 
the master device are computed directly from Fm using the master’s Jacobian 
matrix. 

2.3. Constraints 

Our main contribution was to evaluate different ways to constrain our teleop- 
eration system. Three alternative have been studied : 

2.3.1. Slave-side constraints 

Some constraints are critical for the safety of the slave robot, so it is preferable 
to plug them inside the slave controller, in case of a network or master device 
failure. For example, the master and the slave workspace are different most 
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Figure 3. Singularity repulsive force 

of the time: the joints limits and singularities are not the same. We propose 
to enforce those limitations using repulsion fields. Those fields will prevent 
the slave robot to move in given directions. Then, the basic control scheme 
described above will haptically render those slave constraints on the master 
device. 

For example, our PUMA slave robot has a singularity on its second joint 
(elbow singularity) when the angle O 2 (figure 3) reach the value tt, or the end 
effector reaches a sphere whose radius is the length I of the arm fully extended. 

For stability and safety reasons, we want to avoid this configuration, so we 
add to the slave control force F* in equation (1) an operational space repulsion 
force fsing whose direction is indicated on figure 3. The amplitude of fsing is 
proportional to the distance between the end effector and a sphere whose 

^sing 

radius is the length I of the maximal extension of the robot (corresponding to 
O2 = tt). 

Since the amplitude of those repulsing forces grows faster than the PD 
control force and torque, the slave robot will not reach the undesired config- 
urations. Meanwhile, the operator will Teel’ fast-growing force feedback if he 
tries to move the slave in those configurations. Thus, imposing constraints 
on the slave robot, in its control scheme, both in operational and joint space, 
actually constraints the operator’s motions and makes them safer. 

2.3.2. Virtual constraints 

In this section, we will explain how potential fields can be used on the master’s 
control, in order to help him to carry out some complex tasks, like moving on 
a perfect line, or help him stay out of some predefined zones. 

Master servo loop constraints We propose to help the operator move the 
slave end effector on a predefined surface or curve by the following scheme. 
We project the operators cartesian position on the desired trajectory. We call 
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Figure 4. Attractive potential along a line 

this point a Proxy. The curve, or the control surface to follow is surrounded 
by an attractive potential field whose amplitude increases with the distance be- 
tween the master end effector and the proxy. Then we apply the corresponding 
attractive force on the haptic device’s end effector. By choosing the ap- 
propriate gains, the operator will easily move on the unconstrained directions, 
but will have to fight high torques on its master device to go away from it. 
Subsequently, the slave robot, following the master device will move according 
to the predefined constraints. Moreover, to further enforce the constraint, we 
can use the position of proxy to control the slave, instead of the real position 
of the master. Figure 4 displays the proxy and the corresponding force, when 
the constrained motion is along a line A. 

This location of the constraints gives the better haptic feedback, since it 
runs at the speed of the master controller. However, despite ongoing work 
complex virtual interactions are very hard to computed in haptical real-time 
(in the thousand Hz range). 

Master side virtual environment Constraining the movements of the end 
effector on a predefined curve or surface is simple enough to be incorporated to 
the servo loop, and running at the same frequency as the control However, 
we would like to put constraints on the whole robot movements (not only its end 
effector) and interact with complex virtual scenes (represented by thousands 
of triangles, for example) leading to much more complex computations. 

To fulfill this requirement, we propose to integrate a model of the real 
slave robot inside a virtual environment (figure 6). In this 3D environment, 
the robot will follow the moves of the real one, but will also interact with models 
of real objects as well as purely virtual obstacles. We compute this interaction 
asynchronously with respect to the master’s control, usually at a much slower 
rate. 

To model the interaction of the robot in its virtual environment, we define 
this environment with a set of n convex objects (figure 5). Each object 
is surrounded with a predefined repulsive potential field whose amplitude and 
range of action can be parameterized. Then, we compute the resulting forces 
of this potential field on each rigid moving part Bj of our robot. For each body 
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Figure 5. Interaction with the virtual environment: each Obstacle Oi produces 
a repulsion force f^j on each part Bj of the robot, resulting in a force at 
the end effector 

we compute the shortest distance dij between the body and any obstacle. 
This distance computation will also provide the point of application pij and 
the direction of the partial virtual interaction force between the part Bj of 
the robot and the object Oi. Once this is done for all couples of objects and 
robot bodies, the final virtual interaction force applied by the environment will 
be : 

n m 

= ( 3 ) 

i=l j = l 

where Jp.. is the intermediate Jacobian of the slave robot at the point pij. 
Once computed, this force will be sent to the master servo loop, and be 
added to Fm- Due to the slow update frequency of this forces, the amplitude of 
should not vary too fast in order to preserve the haptic feedback stability 
and is likely to need experimental tuning. 

3. Experimental Setup and results 

We applied this framework to two configuration : first a fixed puma 560, and 
then a mobile manipulator. 

3.1. Hardware architecture and implementation 

The master device is a Phantom with 6 degrees of freedom. On the used model, 
only the first three joints of this phantom can be read and controlled. Thus our 
experiments will deal only with positions of the end effector, not its orientation. 

We use a linux PC quadri-processor Pentium Pro 200 MHz to control the 
Phantom, run the display and compute the virtual constraints on the master 
device. The slave controller runs on a PC Pentium II 333 MHz, using the QNX 
realtime OS. Both PCs are linked together thru a switch, using a dedicated 
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Figure 6. 3D graphical display of the scene, including the robot, real objects 
(the bench) and virtual ones (the floating cube). 

lOOMb/s ethernet line. On the Master PC, we use three separate processes to 
perform the different tasks, thus exploiting the physical processors. The three 
process communicate using Unix udp sockets. As a consequence, the distance 
computations described in section 2.3.2 is running asynchronously with the 
control, typically, much slower. 

We implemented this distance computation using the Proximity Query 
Package (pqp, [3]), freely provided by the deparment of Computer Science of 
the university of North Carolina. 

The graphical display of the scene is implemented using the client/server 
architecture described in [4], using Mesa implementation of openGL on a 3dfx 
graphical adapter (figure 6). 

3.2. Performance 

In the most complex case, moving on a line, with all virtual obstacles enabled, 
the master controller runs at 5000 Hz, which is appropriate to achieve a good 
feedback on the master device. 

A servo rate of 600 Hz was proven sufficient to run smoothly the slave 
Puma 560. 

The interaction with the virtual environment was running at 200 Hz, bee- 
ing limited by the CPU power. A faster computation would greatly improve the 
haptic feedback. 
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Figure 7. Force Feedback during a real contact on a plane 2 ^ = —0.06m 
3.3. Fixed Puma experiments 

In this case, the slave and the master comunicate thru a dedicated lOOMb/s 
ethernet cable. The Master PC sends its position to the slave PC at the same 
rate as its servo loop, always providing the freshest value to the slave. In order 
to achieve optimal performance, this communication uses INET UDP sockets 
with fixed length 200 bytes packets. This size being smaller than the ethernet 
MTU (which is 1500 bytes), each position update is completely sent on the 
network in one shot, avoiding data fragmentation. The slave controller runs at 
a slower rate than the master controller, and sends its positions at the same 
rate as its control loop, which is slower than the masters one. In order to avoid 
accumulation of data coming from the master, we set the buffer size in the IP 
stack to the length of one of the packet we receive. Using this technique, each 
new update from the master erases any older data present in the socket buffer. 

The following plots display the feedback (amplitude in the vertical direc- 
tion) felt by the operator on the master device, during different interactions. 

3.3.1. Real Contact 

Figure 7 displays the force feedback on the master robot when the slave end 
effector makes two consecutive contacts with an horizontal plane (z= -0.06 m). 
When the robot moves in free space, the feedback force is almost zero. When 
the robot hits the plane, the feedback on the master device rapidly increases 
as the error between the slave and the master augment. Contact with any part 
of the robot (not necessarily its end effector) would give a similar feedback to 
the operator, in the direction of the applied force. 

3.3.2. Virtual Obstacles: Repultion fields 

Contact with a virtual obstacle results in a feedback profile displayed in figure 
8. The best results for computing in equation (3) were achieved using a 
cubic function of the distance to the obstacle. As in the previous section, the 
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Figure 8. Force feedback during interaction with a virtual obstacle 

obstacle is a z=-0.06m plane. The effects of the repulsion field are effectively 
felt at 1cm from the obstacle (about 2 Newtons), but the feedback profile is 
much less steep than the one associated with a real contact. Because of the 
relatively slow computation of the interaction with the virtual world (200 Hz), 
it was necessary to use low gains for the computations of (eq. (3)) to ensure 
the master control stability. Small steps that can be observed on the plots are 
also due to this slow rate of computation. 

3.3.3. Movement along a line: Attractive fields 

Figure 9 display the force feedback during a constrained motion along an hor- 
izontal line (z = 0.018 m). Here, the feedback is much more stronger than 
in the two other exemples: when the user is moving along the constraint line 
(between start and t = AS and t = 50 to the end), the feedback force is almost 
zero, but when the operator tries to go away from the line(between t = AS 
and t = 50), the maximum saturated force of five newtons is quickly reached 
(for an error of 5 milimeters). This clearly shows the advantages of including 
the constraint forces computation inside the master servo loop whenever the 
computation time is compatible with ’haptic’ real-time. 

3.4. The mobile manipulator 

The mobile manipulator consists in a puma arm mounted on an holonomic 
nomadics XR4000 base. The master and the slave are communicating using 
a Rangel an2 radio ethernet network, which is the main difference from the 
fixed experimental platform. 

The bandwidth of the radio link, which is supposed to be 1.2 Mbits per 
seconds was not sufficient to get more than a few tens of udpdates per seconds. 
This rate was experimentally proven sufficient to send goal position to the 
slave robot, but not to provide a realistic force feedback on the master device, 
as in the fixed plaform case. In consequence, information coming from the 
slave robot have been used only to update the 3D virtual representation of the 
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time (seconds) 




Figure 9. Force feedback during a constrained line movement: trying to go 
away from the constraint triggers a strong feedback 

robot, and the force feedback on the master could only be computed using the 
local constraints in the master control loop (movements of the master device 
constrained along predefined geometrical primitives). 

4. Conclusion 

This framework was extensively experimented, providing a demonstration sta- 
ble enough to be run tens of times for our visitors. 

The experimental results in the fixed puma configuration are promising, 
and we plan to combine soon teleoperation and compliant motion with multi- 
contacts on the environment. 

In the case of the mobile manipulator, our premilinary experiments show 
that our control framework is not adequate for low bandwidth. It could be 
complemented, for example, with a wave transmission scheme ([5]). 
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Abstract: To conduct tasks that need high dexterity by teleoperation, a 
unified hand/arm master-slave system was developed. To measure the dex- 
terity of individual teleoperation systems all over the world in equal con- 
dition, we propose toy block assembling (LEGO^^) as the benchmark test 
for teleoperation systems. Meanwhile, a bilateral teleoperation experiment 
with ETS-VH (Engineering Test Satellite No. 7) was conducted on Novem- 
ber 22, 1999. Round-trip time for communication between the NASDA 
ground station and ETS-VH was approximately six seconds. These two 
results are the first step to improve the dexterity of teleoperation systems 
and to investigate the relationship between time delay and dexterity. 

1. Introduction 

In spite of great deal of research/development efforts in many years, application 
range of teleoperation has been limited mainly due to two factors: dexterity 
of teleoperators and communication time delay. Even bilateral teleoperation, 
which provides realistic kinesthetic coupling with a remote environment, cannot 
perform all tasks that human can do, since the dexterity of teleoperators is 
poorer than human dexterity as shown in Eig.l(a). It is one of our goals 
to improve the dexterity of teleoperator as close to the human dexterity as 
possible. To achieve this goal, we should be able to measure the dexterity of 
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Human Teleoperator Time Delay 

(a) Human vs. Teleoperator (b) Dexterity degradation due to time delay 
Figure 1. Dexterity and time delay. 



teleoperation systems in quantitative manner. However, evaluating dexterity 
among individual teleoperation systems all over the world in equal conditions is 
a difficult problem. Therefore, we should establish a benchmark test to evaluate 
the dexterity of teleoperation systems. 

Long distance between the operation site and the remote environment 
induces communication time delays, which make bilateral control difficult and 
sometimes unstable. As the time delay becomes longer, the dexterity degrades 
further as shown in Fig. 1(b). It is not clear, however, how the dexterity actually 
degrades as the time delay becomes longer. Therefore, it is our second goal to 
investigate the relationship between dexterity and time delay. In other words, 
we would like to establish a guideline something like: “To complete such kind 
of tasks by teleoperation, delay time should he less than..P 

In the first part of this paper, we present a unified hand/arm master-slave 
system that was developed for conducting tasks that require some dexterous 
operations. To evaluate the performance of individual teleoperation systems all 
over the world in equal condition, we propose toy block assembling (LEGO^) 
as the benchmark test. Using our hand/arm master-slave system, we measured 
completion time for assembling some block structures. 

In the second part of this paper, the result of a ground-space bilateral tele- 
operation experiment using a robot arm mounted on the ETS-VH (Engineering 
Test Satellite No. 7) is presented. The experiment was conducted on November 
22, 1999, as the first step to investigate the relationship between time delay 
and dexterity. Round-trip time for data communication between the NASD A 
ground station and ETS-VH was approximately six seconds. Experimental re- 
sults showed that force feedback to the operator is helpful even under such long 
time delay and improves the performance of the task. 



2. Towards Fine Manipulation 

2.1. Development of a unified hand/arm master-slave system 

To build a teleoperation system with which humans can be really replaced, it is 
necessary to develop a system that has not only an arm but also a multifingered 
hand. However, it is surprising that there have been quite few teleoperation 
systems that have multifingered hands (e.g. [17]). 

As the first step to improve the dexterity of master-slave systems, we have 

^LEGO and LEGO duplo are trademarks of LEGO group. 
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(a) master hand (b) slave hand (c) overview 

Figure 2. Developed master-slave hand and overview of the unified hand/arm 
system. 

developed a two-fingered master-slave hand named “Kusshi” , which means “one 
of the best” in Japanese. In order to configure a unified hand/arm system, this 
master-slave hand was designed so that it may be attached to the tip of an 
existing master-slave arm called “Ratsuwan”, which means “superior ability” 
in Japanese. 

The author proposed a design guideline of master arms considering oper- 
ator dynamics [21]. According to this guideline, exoskeleton type is preferable 
and we applied this guideline when designing a multifingered master hand as 
well. The slave hand configuration should be also the same as the operator 
hand so that he/she can maneuver the slave hand in intuitive manners. 

Since the existing arm is 3D0F SCARA type and moves in a horizon- 
tal plane, the developed hand has two fingers, each of which has two joints, 
mimicking thumb and index fingers, respectively. We have considered several 
design policies such as safety to the operators, compactness and low appar- 
ent inertia. For more detail of these design policies, refer to [22]. Figure 2(a) 
and Fig. 2(b) shows the developed hand and Fig. 2(c) shows an overview of the 
unified hand/arm system. 

2.2. Benchmark test using LEGO™ 

Methods to evaluate teleoperation systems are classified into mainly two ways: 
theory-based [4] [20] and experiment-based [6] [2] [13] [14]. The theory-based ap- 
proach enables us to evaluate the systems quantitatively, but we first need to 
identify the dynamics of the target system. In addition, it is hard to take an 
exact correlation between the obtained evaluation and the actual maneuver- 
ability in a specific task. In the experiment-based approach, one can set up a 
task as he/she likes and measure the performance of his/her system. This local 
test works well when comparing several control schemes or conditions within 
this specific system. However, it is very difficult to compare one system in one 
place with other systems in other places. 

To evaluate the performance of individual teleoperation systems all over 
the world in equal condition, we must set up a standardized benchmark test. 
We propose toy block assembling (LEGO) as the benchmark test for teleoper- 
ation systems. Use of LEGO is advantageous in the following points: (i) easy 
to get, (ii) uniform quality, (iii) comparison to the skill level of human (in this 
case, children) [22]. 

Among the LEGO lineup, we chose LEGO duplo, blocks for children aged 
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Initial configuration 



Task 1 Task 2 

Figure 3. Tasks 1 and 2. 




(a) direct operation (b) ready to go (c) completed 

Figure 4. Snapshots of direct operation and teleoperation before/after task 2. 



1.5 through 6 years. Figure 3 shows two structures to be assembled in the 
evaluation test. Using our prototype system, we measured completion time 
to assemble these structures. In the experiment, we tried the following three 
methods. One is bilateral master-slave teleoperation. The other two are con- 
ducted in order to compare the performance of teleoperation. One of them is 
the operation by bare hand and the other one is direct operation through the 
slave hand as shown in Fig. 4(a). In the bare hand case, the subjects are asked 
to use only two fingers (index and thumb) and their hand must always contact 
with the tabletop, restricting the motion in 2D. 

Two male subjects participated the experiments. After the enough training 
phase (about 10 trials in 20 minutes), each subject performed tasks 1 and 2 
by three methods seven times each and the completion times were measured. 
Figure 4(b) and Fig. 4(c) shows snapshots of task 2 by teleoperation. 

Figure 5 shows the experimental results, the averaged completion time 
and the standard deviation of seven trials. As expected, the bare hand oper- 
ation was the fastest followed by the direct operation through the slave hand. 
Unfortunately, bilateral teleoperation was worst. 



I Operation by bare hand 
^ Direct manipulation of slave hand 
Q Maser-slave teleoperation 




(a) task 1 



I Operation by bare hand 
^ Direct maipluration of slave hand 
Q Master-slave teleoperation 




(b) task 2 



Figure 5. Experimental results. 
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Table 1. Amount of time delay in 
force feedback 


the previous 


works on teleoperation with 


Author(s) 


Model-Based? 


Delay Time 
for Round Trip 


Feature 


[1] Anderson & Spong (1989) 


No 


80ms, 400ms, 4s 


Scattering Theory 


[15] Niemeyer & Slotine (1991) 


No 


Is 


Wave Variables 


[8] Kim et al. (1992) 


No 


Is 


Shared Compliant Control 


[11] Lawn & Hannaford (1993) 


No 


up to Is 


Comparison between Scattering Theory 
and Others 


[9] Kosuge et al. (1996) 


No 


1.4s 


Virtual Time Delay 


[16] Obe & Fiorini (1998) 


No 


320ms 


PD-type 


[10] Kotoku (1992) 


Yes 


Is 


Predictive Display with Force Feedback 


[3] Funda et al. (1992) 


Yes 


3s 


Teleprogramming 


[19] Tsumaki et al. (1996) 


Yes 


5s 


Velocity/Damping Control 


[18] Pefiin et al. (2000) 


Yes 


5-7s 


Truss Structure Experiment on ETS-7 



2.3. Discussion 

This benchmark test experiment has reminded us the following two points that 
should be considered when evaluating teleoperation systems. 

Dependence on the body size of subjects: In most cases, it is not 

desirable to design a teleoperation system that suits only one specified 
operator, even if he shows an excellent performance. Therefore, to evaluate 
a system, one should prepare enough number of subjects among the variety 
of body size. 

Easiness of learning: When evaluating teleoperation systems, we must 

consider not only the final performance but also the easiness to reach it. 
For example, one cannot definitely judge that a system which gives ex- 
cellent performance but requires long time training is better than another 
system which gives a little worse performance with much less training ef- 
forts. Therefore, one should also state clearly how long the subjects have 
been trained before getting the shown performances. 

The completion time by using our developed master-slave system were 
twice longer than that of direct manipulation and three times longer than 
that of bare-hand manipulation. This result clearly reflects the difference of 
dexterity between human and our current teleoperation system. It is our future 
work to improve the dexterity of our system as close to human dexterity as 
possible. 

3. Towards a Distant Place — Space 

3.1. Teleoperation with time delay 

It is well known that even small communication delay may destabilize the 
system with conventional bilateral control methods, such as symmetric position 
servo and force reflecting servo. Anderson and Spong[l] proposed a bilateral 
control law that maintains stability under the communication delay using the 
scattering theory. Niemeyer and Slotine[15] studied further on this problem 
and introduced the notion of “wave variable” . 

It has been assumed, however, that bilateral control would not be effective 
under the time delay more than 1 sec[8] [5] [11]. Following what Pehin et a/. [18] 
did, we also summarized previous works on teleoperation with force-feedback 
under the communication time delay as shown in Table 1. All of them con- 
ducted real experiments. These previous works can be divided into two groups: 
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Figure 6. PD-type bilateral control 



(i) direct bilateral teleoperation without any models of the remote site and (ii) 
model-based teleoperation with pseudo force feedback from the local model of 
the remote environment. From the table, it seems that when the delay time is 
longer than about 1 sec, the model-based approach would be the only solution. 
Instead of exactly drawing the limitation line at Isec, however, our claim is, in 
a sense, quite natural as follows: “Time delay limitation depends on the diffi- 
eulty of the task. And even if the delay time beeomes more than 1 see, some 
tasks would be possible by direet bilateral teleoperation. 

A ground-space bilateral teleoperation experiment using ETS-VII robot 
arm was conducted on November 22, 1999. Round-trip time for communication 
between the NASD A ground station and ETS-VII was approximately six to 
seven seconds. The purpose of this experiment was to investigate if the direct 
bilateral teleoperation is still valid under the time delay longer than 1 sec. 

3.2. PD-based bilateral controller 

One of the well-know approach to time delay is to use scattering 
transformation[l] [15]. Besides the scattering-theory-based approach, there are 
several other approaches, which are less popular than the wave- variable ap- 
proach. Eor example. Oboe and Eiorini[16] dealt with the time- varying delay 
problem over the Internet by using a simple PD-type controller. 

We paid notice to this PD-type controller, which is shown in Eig.6. This 
PD-type controller is given by the following equations: 

Tn — (^m(0 ^s{t ^ 2 )) (1) 

Ts = Ks{Xm{t -Ti) - Xs{t)) - DsXs^ ( 2 ) 

where Xm and Xs denote positions of the master and slave arms, and and 
Ts are actuator driving forces, respectively. Km and Kg are position gains, and 
Dm and Dg are dumping gains. Ti and T 2 denote delay times from master to 
slave and slave to master, respectively. 

Oboe and Eiorini[16] analyzed the stability condition of this PD-type con- 
troller under time- varying delay conditions, but their analysis contains some 
errors and resultant condition is not true. We assumed constant time de- 
lays in both directions and derived the stability condition using Llewellyn’s 
condition[12]. The derived condition is given by 

{D„^ + bm){D, + 6,) > , (3) 

where bm and bg are the physical damping coefficients of the master and slave 
arms, respectively. As the delay time becomes longer, the dumping gains should 
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(b) Overview of control station 



(a) System configuration (^) faster handle 

Figure 7. Experimental system. 





be increased, resulting in sticky feeling. Unlike the scattering-theory-based 
controller, however, the apparent inertia keeps constant. Therefore, this PD- 
type controller is expected to be still useful even under a long time delay around 
the range of 5-7 seconds. 

3.3. Experiment using ETS-VII robot arm 

We planned to use the PD-type bilateral controller discussed in 3.2 for the 
ETS-VII experiment. Due to the limitation of the on-board arm controller 
specification of ETS-VII, however, we could not apply the original PD-type 
controller. Instead, we slightly modified the control scheme so as to match the 
on-board arm controller specification. Unfortunately the stability condition 
of the modified controller is not simple like eq.(3), but one can guarantee the 
system stability with appropriate gains [7]. 

Eigure 7(a) shows the configuration of the experimental system. Eigure 
7(b) shows the overview of the control station. A 2-DOE force feedback joystick, 
which is shown in Eig.7(c), was used for the master handle. Eigure 8 shows 
the robot experimental system on the ETS-VII and the task board used in the 
experiment. 



Truss Structure 

Robot Arm 



Hand Camera 

Shoulder Camei 




Dextrous Hand System (MITI) 

Target Satellite Capturing Mechanism 
Earth Sensor 



ETS-VII Robot Experiment Equipments 

(a) overview (b) task board 

Eigure 8. Robot system on ETS-VII. 
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(a) Bilateral 



(b) Unilateral + Telemetry 



Figure 9. Arm trajectories in slope tracing task 





(a) Bilateral 



(b) Unilateral + Telemetry 



Figure 10. Arm trajectories in peg-in- hole task 



Unfortunately, we could not conduct the benchmark test using LEGO in 
space. Instead, several tasks, such as pushing task and slope tracing task, peg- 
in-hole task, and slide handle task, were carried out by using the experimental 
facilities on the task board shown in Fig. 8(b). In pushing task, accuracy of force 
command was evaluated. In slope tracing task, we did not notify the operator 
the starting point on the slope and examined how accurately the operator can 
recognize the constraint surface shape. In peg-in-hole task, the accuracy of 
recognizing contact state transitions by the operator was checked. Finally, in 
slide handle task, we made the sliding direction unknown to the operator by 
inserting an arbitrary rotational coordinate transformation and evaluated the 
accuracy of recognizing this unknown constraint direction. In each task, the 
following three cases were tried: 

Case 1 (bilateral mode + bar graph of force telemetry): The operator 
can get force feedback from the master handle. At the same time, he 
can monitor the telemetry force data displayed on the screen. 

Case 2 (bilateral mode): The operator must operate with force feedback 
alone and no visual information is provided. 

Case 3 (unilateral mode + bar graph of force telemetry): No force 
feedback is provided from the master handle. The telemetry force data 
on the screen is the only information. 

Due to the space limitation, we cannot show the detailed results [7], but all 
tasks could be completed by the direct bilateral control even without any visual 
information. In slope tracing task, for example, the operator could recognize 
the shape of the constraint surface by bilateral mode whereas it was difficult 
by unilateral mode. Figure 9 explains the reason of this observation. In the 
bilateral mode, the trajectory of master handle is duplicating the slope shape 
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while in unilateral mode it is difficult to estimate the slope shape from the 
master handle trajectory. 

Figure 10 shows the arm trajectories in the peg-in- hole task. Actual peg 
position when the operator judged that the peg had reached the entrance of the 
hole is also drawn in the figure. In bilateral mode the operator could identify 
the transition of contact state accurately only from the force feedback, while 
the recognition by unilateral mode was inaccurate. 

3.4. Discussion 

From the experimental results including the questionnaire survey from the op- 
erators, we obtained several observations. First of all, all the operators paid 
most attention to the force feedback from the master handle even when the 
telemetry force data was displayed on the screen. We should also note that 
using the force feedback information from the master handle, the operators 
could recognize the shape of the tracing slope and the peg hole entrance with 
just a small local movement. Finally, we found that even a novice operator 
could complete the task, showing that the system requires no specific skill. 

It was surprising even for us that the kinesthetic force feedback informa- 
tion was still useful and could improve the task performance even under such 
a long time delay. Of course the task should be performed slowly and the ma- 
neuverability is poor compare to the case without time delay. However, this 
experiment result has proven that it is still possible to complete some tasks by 
direct bilateral control under 6-7 sec time delay. 

4. Conclusion 

In the first part of this paper, a unified hand/arm master-slave system was 
introduced. To measure the dexterity of individual teleoperation systems all 
over the world in equal condition, we proposed toy block assembling (LEGO) 
as the benchmark test for teleoperation systems. Completion time to assemble 
LEGO blocks by our teleoperation system took three times longer than that 
by bare hand manipulation. We are expecting other research groups to try the 
same task in the future. 

In the second part, the result of a bilateral teleoperation experiment with 
ETS-VII was shown. Eorm the experimental results, it was shown that force 
feedback is still helpful information to the operator and improves the maneu- 
verability even with 6-7 seconds time delay. This experiment was probably the 
first ground-space teleoperation by direct bilateral control. 

These two experimental results are the first step to improve the dexterity 
of teleoperation systems and to investigate the relationship between time delay 
and dexterity. The dexterity of our current system is still far from human 
dexterity as shown in Eig.I(a) and the motion is limited in 2D. We are planning 
to develop a 3D system as well as improving the current 2D system. The 
experiment with ETS-VII was a great experience for us. In this experiment, 
however, we could examine just a single delay time. Therefore, we need to 
investigate the system performance (using the benchmark test if possible) at 
various time delays and get the actual plot of Eig.I(b). 
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Abstract: The growing number of robotics application fields, mainly in 
services, has led to the increase of new needs as well as the development of 
new facilities for teleoperation. Research in the design of more efficient and 
easy to use human-machine interfaces has propitiated the development of 
friendly communication systems such as those based on voice or gesture 
recognition. This work describes a vision based human-machine 
communication system that allows a computer or a control unit to “see and 
track” the position of the hands of a human. Thus, the vision system can be 
used as a virtual exoskeleton for simple telemanipulation tasks. 



1. Introduction 

Teleoperation as a means to operate a robot using the intelligence of a human 
requires the availability of adequate human-machine interfaces. The use of 
communication means such as natural language or gestures enables us to expand 
teleoperation to new application fields, making it possible for any kind of user to 
operate a robot in different work environments. This is possible because human- 
robot interaction becomes much more comfortable and easier. 

The operation of a robot by means of a joystick is very common in areas such 
as civil engineering, in applications for parts manipulation in construction, or in 
the guidance, from a van, of mobile robots within sewers, among others. When 
the number of degrees of freedom to control is high or the operation to be 
performed requires certain ability, it is convenient to use more sophisticated 
devices. Different hand-held devices have been designed to facilitate this human- 
robot interaction. Other structures, such as the well known phantom devices, that 
introduce the concept of haptics, provide augmented reality in the interaction of 
the robot with the environment. These kinds of devices are extremely useful in 
application fields ranging from space to surgery, areas in which perception is 
essential to understand the evolution of a teleoperated task. In all these areas, such 
physical interfaces enable a human operator to interact with real or virtual 
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environments, either for teleoperation works or for training applications, 
respectively. 

The concept of exo skeleton, as the master device in teleoperation, started with 
the use of mechanical structures[l], like the Hardyman, a wearable articulated 
structure designed to amplify the human forces and movements in applications 
that require the manipulation of big or heavy loads. These devices have become 
lighter and they incorporate force feedback enabling us to perceive the effects of 
the performed actions by the robot, the slave, more effectively [2]. 

Electronic based devices aim to suppress the mechanical elements that, in 
some way, constrain the operator movements. Among such devices, data gloves 
are those that seem to be able to provide the best results. 

With this same aim, to avoid the need of using mechanical structures, some 
efforts have been dedicated to designing computer vision systems to be used as 
the master, in a master-slave robotics configuration. Computer vision in industry 
and in robotic applications has progressed significantly, giving place to 
applications of detection of human movements and their gestures with the aim of 
interpreting signals or orders. Therefore, the human operator can avoid the need 
to wear a physical device over their body. Nevertheless, the detection and 
tracking of a human body in a natural environment presents certain difficulties if 
the background image is not homogeneous. Consequently, some of the developed 
systems use LED diodes or reflectors located in the body joints [3, 4, 5], or use 
colour information in applications where the user is forced to wear coloured 
clothes to facilitate the segmentation process [6, 7]. Other alternative systems are 
based either on magnetic position sensors or even on myoelectric sensors that 
convert the muscle’s movements into signals, from which it is possible to detect 
the operator movements [8]. A mixture of them, magnetic sensors and cameras 
visualising some fiducial marks provide better performances since they combine 
the robustness of magnetic sensors with the precision of computer vision. Other 
researchers base their works on the analysis of the human movements, either 
through the use of optical flow [9, 10] or by means of the subtraction of 
successive images [11]. 

The present work is also based on the analysis of the human operator 
movements. In [12] the detection of movement is achieved working in highly 
contrasted environments. In our case, the system avoids the need to use specific 
plateaus with controlled lighting conditions or the need to wear special clothes or 
specific elements, or marks, on the body. This improvement on the working 
conditions is possible due to the fact that the system operates from the variations 
on the direction of the gradient between successive images. One such procedure 
notably improves the results obtained by the classical methods based on 
movement, enabling the availability of segmented images with very low noise 
level, even working in natural environments [13]. The computer vision system 
implements three basic functions: The detection of humans and segmentation of 
the hands of a person in a natural working environment, the tracking of the 
position of the upper limbs in 3D, and the control of the robotised arms, in 
accordance with the user's movements. 
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2. System structure 

The aim of the vision system is the recognition and tracking of the arms and 
hands of a human operator to remotely control one or more robots. From such 
recognition, the postures and gestures of an operator have to be interpreted. This 
interpretation is based on the detection of an operator postures and the 
interpretation of the gestures derived from their movements are based on the 
location in a tridimensional space of the body more relevant parts for this 
application, using multiple views of the operating scenario. The location process 
is based on a first segmentation phase and a second one that validates, over a 
simplified model, the detection of the human figure. 

Since the human detection and the image segmentation are based on the 
movement in the scene, it is necessary to distinguish a moving human body from 
other possible moving objects in the scene. Consequently, we use a 3D adaptable 
geometrical model of the human arms to make this detection more reliable, not 
only considering the target dimensions, but also its shape. The model is simple 
enough to be applicable in real time, but also complete enough to enable the 
description of the arms and hands position. The model is polycylindrical, 
articulated and tridimensional, and it is adaptable to changing shapes to fit in real 
time with the operator moving body. 

The first step of the gesture human-machine communication interface is the 
detection and tracking of the arms and hands by estimating, over time, their 
position at every instant. The estimated position sequences will describe the body 
movement indicating the actions the person desires to express. The complete 
system, as shown in fig. 1, consists of the following tasks: 

• Dedicated low level processing for movement detection 

• Features extraction and detection of the arms singular points 

• 3D position measurement, from stereo, and arms posture data validation 
using a simple geometrical model 

• Filter and, operator-robotic arms, frames transformation 




ORDERS 



Fig. 1 Functional system structure. 
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3. Arms detection and tracking 

The process of movement detection to interpret the human body orders to control 
the robot requires us to follow different steps. The vision process extracts the 
person silhouette from the image, for its analysis. Then from the human upper 
limbs silhouette the features that characterise their posture are obtained providing 
the data necessary to fit the human figure to a predefined adaptable human model. 
The process can thus be summarised in the three following steps: background 
extraction, features extraction and 3D model fitting. 

3.1 Background extraction 

Image segmentation is one of the main problems to face up to in computer vision. 
In complex scenes where it is not possible to find features discriminating enough 
to use satisfactorily any common segmentation process to extract the desired 
objects, it is possible to resort to the analysis of image sequences and to analyse 
the images’ temporal variation, provided that the objects to be segmented are in 
movement. 

Since the detection of a person’s movements for the interpretation of her 
gestures requires the detection of the human figure and no more information from 
the scene is necessary, the level of image segmentation can be reduced to objects 
extraction from their background. The extraction of human figures in natural 
scenarios, either indoor or outdoor, should rely on segmentation techniques not 
dependent neither on the heterogeneity of the possible elements in the scene and 
its lighting conditions, nor on the person movement itself. 

In this work, we use images subtraction, but to improve the system 
performances in complex scenarios the comparison pixel by pixel is carried out 
from the estimated gradient vector instead of using only its absolute value. In this 
case, images subtraction is performed as follows: 

I G,(xj) - G,.i(x,y) I (Eq. 1) 

Where Gt(x,y) represents the measurement of the gradient vector computed at 
position v,y of the grey image l(x,y), taken at instant t. The advantage of 
comparing images using the gradient vector instead of the gradient module is the 
increase from one to two dimensions in the pixels description, thus enhancing 
their characterisation. 

In spite of this advantage, images subtraction is still sensitive to lighting 
variations. In natural environments, or in environments with fairly controlled 
lighting conditions it is necessary to use a more robust comparison. The new 
expression will include the gradient direction that does not depend on variations 
of lighting intensity, as follows: 

I Atan2( Gt(x,y) ) - Atan2( Gt-k(x,y) ) \ (Eq. 2) 

where Atan2 is the extension of the atan function to two dimensions. 

Since equation (1) is simpler than (2) the former is normally used in this 
system when lighting conditions are fixed, and only when lighting variations 
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could decrease reliability it is necessary to rely on (2). Fig. 2 shows the 
subtraction resulting from a sequence grey level images (a), using the gradient 
module (b), and using the gradient vector (c). 




a) b) c) 



Fig 2 Results of the segmentation operator, a) original image, b) segmented 
image using the gradient module, and c) using the gradient vector. 



3.2 Features extraction for posture characterisation 

From the human arms silhouette detected, the following step is the extraction of 
the features that characterise each operator’s posture. The process followed to 
extract the required data, operating in different kind of environments and without 
imposing strict operating restrictions, is achieved by splitting the problem into 
three steps: features extraction, singular points detection and singular points 
classification. 

The features selected to detect and to locate singular points are the clusters of 
pixels that verify some pre-established heuristic conditions. First, the clusters 
considered are the areas of the image whose distance among pixels are less than a 
maximum value, this value being chosen according to a compromise between 
efficiency and computing cost. A second parameter is the size of the clusters. The 
next step is to detect from these clusters the body singular points. The singular 
points considered are the most prominent ones of the silhouette. Fig. 3 shows 
some candidate clusters of pixels (a) and the set of points considered as arms 
singular points (b), corresponding to the scene in fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3 Features extraction, a) pixels clustering, b) singular points candidates 

According to the geometry of the singular points distribution, they have to be 
identified, by means of a model, as the corresponding arm or hand parts, such as 
the elbow or a finger tip. 
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3.3 Tridimensional human model 



With the aim of robustly detecting and recognizing a human upper limbs 
configuration or the arms posture and to avoid false detections, a model is defined 
to validate the extracted silhouettes. The model was defined based on a 
compromise between simplicity and speed on one hand and efficiency on the 
other. It was designed according to the human body structure, its shape and 
moving capability. The articulated body state will be defined by a set of variables 
that, at a given time instant, defines position, speed and acceleration of the 
different model constituting parts. Therefore, the model has been designed as an 
articulated structure composed of geometrical primitives. 

The imposition of some anthropomorphic constraints and the availability of 
some dimensional measures make it possible to reject wrong detections without 
the need to apply the model, thus reducing the operation time. Therefore, it is 
possible to reject the shapes that do not fit to an adequate profile. The person 
model adopted is constituted by a set of cylinders that fit to the moving parts 
profile. The model consists of two coaxial cylinders that are adjusted to the head 
and body, and also a set of up to four cylindrical surfaces per arm, that are 
adjusted to the body overhanging elements, that can correspond to the arms and 
hands (Fig. 4). 




Fig. 4 The polycylindrical model with its joint reference frames. 

From the pair of singular points in the two stereoscopic images, classified as 
belonging to the head, its corresponding 3D position is determined by 
triangulation. This head singular point defines the central axis of the two main 
cylinders of the body model (those corresponding to the head and to the trunk), 
and consequently the body position. 

Based on this estimation of the body position, all the singular points that have 
also been detected, either those located at a distance too far or too close from the 
main axis, compared to a previously defined cylinder radius (Rc), are eliminated. 
In this way, we avoid the ambiguity derived from considering arm configurations 
that imply that the arm is too close or even in contact with the body. 

Consequently, all the singular points located at a reasonable distance from the 
main axis form the set of points that will be used to generate the different 
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hypothesis about the operator’s gesture. Every point considered is again validated 
in the Cartesian world. Fig. 5 shows, part by part, the cylinders that fit with the 
relevant body parts for telemanipulation: the trunk, head, arms and hands. 




Fig. 5 Cylinders parameters: a) and b) cylinders associated to main axis, 
trunk and head, c) arm cylinders and d) hand model. 



4. Model fitting and frames transform 

Once the position and orientation of the different model elements that fits with the 
operators posture has been obtained, it is necessary to transform the posture, or 
configuration of the operator’s arms and hands, to the reference frames 
corresponding to the robot arms. This transform is necessary since the operator 
and the robot arms have different geometry, and it is set basically as an inverse 
kinematics problem. 

With respect to these transforms there are two facts to consider. First, the 
changes of the head position indicate the potential user’ s displacements within the 
environment. Second, the elbows’ orientation of the operator’s model moves in 
such a way as to make them fit with the robot elbows’ rotation, or that of the 
robotic platform supporting the teleoperated arms. 

Later on, the inverse kinematics that provides the joint angles of the 
teleoperated arms is computed. This computation has to maintain the extreme 
points of the teleoperated arms at the same distance (with an adjustable scale 
factor) as the distances between the operator’s arms extreme points and their 
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shoulders. From the multiple possible configurations that enable us to achieve the 
same point, those that minimise the configuration changes are chosen. 

We have not considered up to now other strategies, as for instance those that 
would avoid a collision between the robot elements, those that form the 
teleoperated structure, with the rigid objects in the scene. This is due mainly to 
the computing requirements, that would introduce an excessive delay that make 
the teleoperation difficult. 



5. Results 

The virtual exoskeleton has been tested on two different robots in our laboratory: 
a Cartesian robot and Garbi, an underwater vehicle provided with two arms. 

Garbi is a low cost underwater robot, designed to carry out some simple 
manipulation tasks such as to collect some samples from the sea bed for 
applications in biology. To cope with such specifications its arms were designed 
to have uniquely three degrees of freedom each, plus the open-close movement of 
the gripper. Fig. 6 




Fig. 6 Garbi, underwater robot. 



Garbi has been the main test-bed for the experimentation of teleoperation tasks 
using the virtual exo skeleton. The Garbi exo skeleton itself, two simple articulated 
arms mounted on a chair and provided with potentiometers, in their joints, and 
push-buttons to order the open-close movements of the gripper, were replaced by 
the described vision based virtual exoskeleton. 

The tasks more feasible to carry out, with the constraints derived from the 
simplicity of the structure of the arms that are not provided with any rotation in 
the wrists, can be classified into two types: 

• Collecting samples of small parts, sea- weeds, stones, etc. 

• Hoisting of objects using ropes and hooks steered from the assistant ship. 

The system has proved to be efficient enough for sample collection, and the work 
carried out, fig. 7, has been always more comfortable than using the mechanical 
exoskeleton. 

Other more complex tasks, such as the recovery of objects from the sea bed, 
have indeed been carried out. The experimentation environment has been a test 
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laboratory scenario. The tasks experimented were oriented mainly to carry out 
operations for hoisting an object with ropes provided with a hook, fig. 8. The 
Garbi robot arms can be the means of transmitting the ability of the operator to 
the working place, but not the force required for hoisting the part. Consequently, 
the ropes arrive from the surface, from the support ship, and the forces required to 
proceed to the extraction of the hooked object are provided by the crane. 




Fig. 7 Samples collection. Fig. 8 Hoisting a part from the sea bottom. 

In order to evaluate quantitatively the location and tracking precision some trials 
have been performed. The trials consisted of placing a finger tip over a reference 
stick, on the working table, and measurimg the error with which the robot the 
robot arms position themselves in the corresponding homologue points in their 
working space. 

The robot positioning and repeatability observed over the vertical axis, can be 
seen in fig. 10. These errors, that in the worst case are within a radius of about 2 
cm, are mainly due to the hysteresis of the robot arms movements. Nevertheless, 
these errors do not have a special effect in teleoperation since the users 
themselves continuously correct the operation visually. 




Fig. 9 The virtual exo skeleton. 




X [cm] 

Fig. 10 Dispersion of the arrival position 
of the hand, in the vertical plane, • from a 
fixed position, and ■ from random origin. 
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6. Conclusions 

The described vision system, operating as an arms and hands position sensor, has 
permitted us to substitute the mechanical exoskeleton of the teleoperation working 
station of the underwater robot Garbi, by a remote, non invasive, sensor. This change 
makes the teleoperation tasks easier. The underwater robot, with its two teleoperated 
arms controlled from the surface, can grasp small samples of the sea bed, move objects, 
or manipulate a rope dedicated to hoisting objects and their retrieval. 

Due to the simplicity of the upper-limbs human model used, the system developed 
can be used as a virtual exoskeleton in teleoperating tasks, in which the end-effector has 
up to 3 2 degrees of freedom, three for the wrist position and two for the end-effector 

orientation. The use of such friendly master-slave teleoperated structure opens the 
possibility of using teleoperation in environments or situations where it is not desirable 
or convenient to wear specific devices, or when a very intuitive way of user-robot 
communication is necessary, such as controlling a crane remotely. Thus, this work 
provides some advances towards “natural” human- machine interfaces. 
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Abstract: We have developed the 3-DOF humanoid’s shoulder mechanism 
‘Cybernetic Shoulder’. Whose advantages are human-like motion, introduc- 
tion of the passive compliance, large mobile area and singularity free. In this 
paper, we develop the second prototype of the cybernetic shoulder which 
has the programmable passive compliance mechanism using a redundant 
actuator, which is an essential function for humanoid robots to realize the 
human skill. The programmability of this mechanism is evaluated by an 
experiment. 



1. Introduction 

Humanoid robots that share the space and environments with human should 
have compliance for human friendliness, safety issue and relief of impacts. 
There are two strategies to develop the robot compliance. One is active compli- 
ance on which many researches have been reported [1]~[6], the other is passive 
compliance. The active compliance is realized by actuators. The compliance 
of robot joints is developed using control theories such as impedance matching 
method. It has high programmability however cannot cope with fast responses 
because of the low resolution of sensors, a long sampling time of control and 
noises of sensors. The passive compliance means mechanical compliance of 
members of robot arm. It works effectively in all frequency (both fast and slow 
responses) but its programmability is low. 

Our research focuses on the ‘ Skill of Compliance ’, which means the tuning 
of passive compliance, planning of swing pattern and design of the control law. 
In the casting of fishing, the potential energy is accumulated in the rod by 
taking the swing and the large kinetic energy is obtained by discharging the 
potential energy in the instant to throw the prickle farer. In this motion, the 
passive compliance of the rod is tuned, the swing pattern of the rod and the 
force control of our arm are well designed. In the sports, the faster motion needs 
the higher compliance and the harder hit needs the lower compliance. The 
implementation of the skill of the compliance to the humanoid robot approaches 
to the development of the new friendly and safe humanoid robots. 

So far, we have developed the cybernetic shoulder[7] that is the three 
degree-of-freedom mechanism for humanoid robots. It has human-like motion 
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and passive compliance using the closed kinematic chain. And we have pro- 
posed Active / Passive hybrid compliance design method using the cybernetic 
shoulder and Hoo control method in the frequency domain[10]. In this paper, 
we design the programmable passive compliance mechanism for the cybernetic 
shoulder (Programmable Passive Compliance Cybernetic Shoulder) and obtain 
the compliance ellipsoid [4] of this mechanism. The programmability of the 
designed mechanism is evaluated by experiments. 

2. Passive compliance 

2.1. Compliance, control law and swing pattern 

In this section, we show the skill of the passive compliance. Consider the two 




Figure 1. Two links manipulator in the horizontal plane 

links manipulator in the horizontal plane shown in Fig.l. One joint is actuated 
and another is free joint that has passive compliance, li are the length of links 
(we set =0.3 [m], £2 = 0.5 [m]), si are the positions of the center of gravity of 
links (= ^i/2), li are the inertias of links, di are the coefficients of the viscosity 
of joints (di = 0.3 [Nms/rad], ^2 = 1.0 [Nms/rad]), Oi are the rotation angles 
of the links, k is the spring constant of the passive joint and r is the torque of 
the motor. 61 is controlled by PD controller K as shown in Fig. 2. P is the two 




01 



Figure 2. Control system of the two links manipulator 
links manipulator, r is the reference signal for 0i and X is as follows. 

X=[6>i 01 02 02 f 



( 1 ) 
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The dynamics of the two links manipulator is as fallows. 



M((92)0 + C(0,0) = U 

0 = [ 01 

_ a-\-2b cos 62+0 b cos 62 + 0 

b cos O 2 + c c 

c = [ -bcos02(2ej + 0l)02 fesiii02 - 0 ? f 
U=[T-di0i -k02-d202 f 
a = nil si ^ 2^1 + h 



b = ni2S2ii 
c = ni 2 sl + I 2 



Setting the reference signal as 



r{t) = — sin (27Tf), 0 < f < 1 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 



(10) 



we get the optimal spring constant kopt which minimizes the following cost 
function J. 
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Xt) 


= 01^1 cos 01 + (01 + 02)^2 COS (01 + 02) 


(14) 


WI 


= 1, W2 = 500 


(15) 



Ji aims at reduction of the actuator power. J 2 aims at maximizing the velocity 
of the end of the arm along with y axis. Maximization of the velocity means 
that the two links manipulator can throw fastball. Though the optimized 
spring constant depends on the motor controller (control law) and reference 
signal in equation (10) (swing pattern), we optimize only the spring constant 
(compliance) in one situation that fixes control law and swing pattern. The 
values of J and Ji, J 2 due to the spring constant k are shown in Fig. 3, 4 
respectively, which are given from the numerical simulations. These figures 
show that the optimal spring constant kopt is given as 

kopt = 2.15 (16) 

and the maximum velocity is 6.19 [m/s]. These results show that by using 
the passive compliance, the two links manipulator can throw the faster ball by 
small consumption of the motor energy. 
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Figure 3. Value of J versus spring constant k 
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Figure 4. Value of Ji versus spring constant k 

2.2. Compliance ellipsoid 

2.2.1. Cybernetic shoulder 

In this section, we briefly introduce the cybernetic shoulder. The cybernetic 
shoulder is the three degree-of-freedom mechanism for the humanoid shoulder 
mechanisms [7] that has human like motion and passive compliance. Figure 5 
shows the model of the cybernetic shoulder. [3 and 5 are two degree-of-freedom 
gimbal mechanisms, d is a ball joint, & is a two degree-of-freedom universal joint, 
a is a four degree-of-freedom spherical and prismatic joint and e is a prismatic 
joint. Moving point A within vertical plane alters the pointing direction of 
the main shaft G, which determines, along with the constraints due to the free 
curved links E between points h and d, the direction of the normal vector of 
D. Because the length of free curved links decide the orientation of the disk 
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Figure 5. The cybernetic shoulder 

D, the compliance of the free curved links decides that of the endplate D. 
2.2.2. Compliance ellipsoid of the cybernetic shoulder 

The compliance ellipsoid [4] is helpful for the foundation of the swing pattern 
and motor control law. 

Consider the compliance matrix C defined as 

C = (17) 

Here, J is the Jacobian matrix and K is the spring constant matrix. Using the 
singular value decomposition of (7, 





Figure 6. Compliance ellipsoid of the cybernetic shoulder 

c = USV'^ ( 18 ) 

= [Ui U 2 ••• C/„]diag{si S 2 ••• (19) 

the compliance ellipsoid is defined in the n dimensional space whose axes are 
= 1, 2, • • • n). In this paper, we consider the two-dimensional compliance 
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ellipsoid of the cybernetic shoulder. Figure 6 shows the compliance ellipsoid 
in accordance with the motion of the cybernetic shoulder. These ellipsoids are 
calculated in each orientation using equation (SVD). 

3. PPC Cybernetic Shoulder 

3.1. PPC Mechanism 

Because the optimal spring constant given in the previous section depends on 
the weight of links and swing pattern and control low, the spring constant 
should be tunable, which is achieved by the programmable passive compliance 
(PPC). So far some PPC mechanisms have been developed [6, 8, 9]. The 
difficulties of these mechanisms are as follows. 

Development of the multi DOF mechanism Development of the multi 
degree-of-freedom mechanism assembling the single degree-of-freedom 
mechanism, it gets heavy weight and large volume. 

Control of redundant actuators The programmable passive compliance is 
realized by two redundant actuators whose outputs should be well con- 
trolled. Otherwise the joint may rotate or has an oscillation. 

To overcome these problems, we develop the PPC mechanism using a closed 
kinematic chain shown in Fig. 7. The advantages of this mechanism are as 




Figure 7. The PPC cybernetic shoulder 



follows. 

PPC mechanism We replace the prismatic joint e in Fig. 5 with a linear ac- 
tuator (4.5[W] DC motor and ball screw) as shown in Fig. 8. By changing 
the length of L to L -h AL by this linear actuator, the internal force is 
applied to members E, which causes the programmability of the passive 
compliance when E has nonlinear relationship between strain and stress. 

Compactness and small backlash The universal joints on the point b and 
d are replaced with elastic universal joints as shown in Fig. 9. It has the 
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DC Motor Ball screw 




Figure 8. PPG mechanism 




Figure 9. Elastic universal joint 



same structure as a flexible coupling. This is for the compactness and for 
the small backlash. 

Multi DOF compliance Because the end disk D has a gimbal mechanism 
in its center, the PPG cybernetic shoulder has two degree-of-freedom com- 
pliance around the rotation axis of the gimbal mechanism. Because the 
center rod G is rigid, the PPG cybernetic shoulder has high stiffness for 
any other degree-of-freedom of compliance. 

3.2. Evaluation of the programmability 




Figure 10. Gonflgurations of the PPG cybernetic shoulder 
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In this section, we evaluate the programmability of the passive compliance 
of the PPG cybernetic shoulder. We set two configurations of the PPG 



Table 1. Definition of the experimental set 





AL = 0 [mm] 


AL = -3 [mm] 


Gonfiguration 1 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gonfiguration 2 


Gase 3 


Gase 4 





Time [sec] Time [sec] 



Figure 11. Responses on the cybernetic shoulder 

cybernetic shoulder as shown in Fig. 10. By cutting the 500[g] weight hung from 
the end of the arm, the external force is applied. The torque of the external 
force becomes 0.539 [Nm]. Two cases are adopted on each configuration, in 
one case AL = 0 [mm], in another case AL = -3 [mm]. Each occasion is 
defined as Table 1. The responses of each case are shown in Fig. 11. In this 
prototype, the members E are rigid but joints (elastic joints) have compliance. 
The passive compliance of this mechanism is realized by the joint compliance. 
The compliance on each case is as follows which is calculated from the rotation 
angle in time zero. 

0.24 



8 0.2 

I 

^ 0.18 

o 

U 

0.16 ► 

- 3 - 2-10123 
Length of AL [mm] 




Figure 12. PPG due to AL 

Gase 1 : 0.202 [rad/Nm] 

Gase 2 : 0.237 [rad/Nm] 

Gase 3 : 0.156 [rad/Nm] 

Gase 4 : 0.170 [rad/Nm] 
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In configuration 2, the compliance cannot be changed so much. In configuration 
1, we measure the passive compliance by small resolution of changing AL. 
Figure 12 shows the compliance due to AL in the configuration 1. The shorter L 
yields the higher compliance. The elastic universal joints have high compliance 
for yaw and pitch direction but have low compliance along thrust direction, 
that yield the passive compliance of the PPG cybernetic shoulder. The more 
dominant the compliance along thrust direction decides the compliance of the 
end plate, the lower the passive compliance of the PPG cybernetic shoulder 
becomes. 

Gonsider a humanoid robot with the PPG cybernetic shoulder shown in 
Fig. 13. Suppose that a 200 [g] weight falls from 1 [m] height and collide with an 





Figure 13. Gonfiguration of the ball hit 
arm. The rotation angles 9 are shown in Fig. 14 on each AL. This result shows 




- 3 - 2-10123 
Length of AL [mm] 

Figure 14. Rotation angle of 0 due to AL 

that by changing L, we can get large change of the passive compliance, that 
means the PPG cybernetic shoulder has high programmability of the passive 
compliance. 
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4. Conclusions 

In this paper, we focus on the skill of compliance whose elements are tunable 
passive compliance, planed swing pattern and designed control low. The results 
of this paper are as follows. 

1. We simulate the relationship between the compliance, control law and 
swing pattern. 

2. The geometry of the shoulder compliance is obtained using the compliance 
ellipsoid, which is for the foundation to design swing pattern and motor 
control law. 

3. We fabricate the programmable passive compliance cybernetic shoulder 
that is the shoulder mechanism for humanoid robots. 

4. The PPG cybernetic shoulder has high tunablity of the passive compliance 
by the redundant actuator. 

This research is supported by the Research for the Future Program, 
the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science (Project No. JSPS- 
RFTF96P00801). 
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Abstract: The paper describes the humanoid robot “H6”, which was de- 
signed to serve as a platform for experimental research on the development 
of advanced humanoid-type robots. The key features of the design of H6 
include: 1) complete, 35-DOF human-shaped body with joints having suf- 
hcient torque to support full-body motion, 2) high-performance PC/AT 
compatible on-board computer running RT-Linux, a real-time OS that fa- 
cilitates simultaneous low-level and high-level control, 3) fully self-contained 
on-board power supply and wireless network connection, that allows remote 
operation via radio ethernet, 4) software for dynamic walking trajectory 
generation, motion planning, and 3D stereo vision. We give an overview 
of both the hardware and software design components of H6, and discuss 
some experimental results involving remote operation. 



1. Introduction 

Recently, research on hnmanoid-type robots has become increasingly active, 
and many fnndamental issnes are nnder investigation. In particnlar, tech- 
niqnes for bipedal dynamic walking, soft tactile sensors, motion planning, and 
3D vision continne to progress. However, in order to achieve a hnmanoid robot 
which can safely operate in a hnman environment together with hnman beings, 
not only the fnndamental components themselves, bnt also the snccessfnl inte- 
gration of these components will be reqnired. At present, almost all hnmanoid 
robots that have been developed have been designed for bipedal locomotion ex- 
periments. In order to satisfy the fnnctional demands of locomotion as well as 
high-level behaviors, hnmanoid robots reqnire good mechanical design, hard- 
ware, and software which can snpport the integration of tactile sensing, visnal 
perception, and motor control. 

The child-sized, fnll-body hnmanoid “H5” (127cm height, 33kg mass) 
was previonsly developed for condncting research on dynamic bipedal loco- 
motion, and techniqnes for dynamically-stable trajectory generation have been 
proposed[l, 2, 3]. However, a hnmanoid robot which can operate safely in a 
hnman environment reqnires fully self-contained on-board processing, sensing 
systems, power supply, and sophisticated software. The humanoid robot H6 
was developed with the aim of satisfying these requirements. 

In this paper, the functional requirements, design and implementation. 
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Figure 1. Geometric Model in Euslisp, DOF arrangement, Photo of H6 

and remote-operation experiments using the humanoid robot H6 as a research 
platform for perception-action integration are described. 

2. Conceptual Design and Specifications of H6 

2.1. Design Criteria 

The following criteria were considered in selecting the design for H6: 

• Compact and light weight body. 

• Modular structure for ease of maintenance and enhancement. 

• Fully self-contained, including batteries, CPU, and network connection to 
a LAN via wireless ethernet. 

• Sufficient DOF, range of movement, and maximal joint torque and speed, 
that enables dynamic walking as well as the ability to stand up should the 
robot fall down. 

• Head-mounted dual cameras capable of looking straight down at the feet, 
as well as having vergence control motors for 3D vision. 

• Smooth body surface, suitable for mounting tactile sensor skin made of 
pressure sensors and air-chambers. 

• On-board high performance PC/AT computer running RT-Linux as the 
primary system controller. 

• Software libraries for dynamically-stable walking trajectory generation, 
motion planning, 3D vision, and voice recognition and synthesis. 

2.2. Specifications 

The humanoid robot H6 was designed and developed according to the above 
requirements. The robot weighs a total of 55.0[kg] (including batteries), and 
measures 285(/) x 598(ie) x 1361(h) [mm] when standing at rest. H6 has a total 
of 35 degrees of freedom (DOF): 6 for each leg, 1 for each foot (toe joint), 7 
for each arm, 1 for each gripper, 2 for the neck, and 3 for the head-mounted 
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Figure 2. H6 Software Components 

cameras (including vergence control). All major joints are driven by DC motors 
and Harmonic drive gears. An onboard PC/AT computer equipped with dual 
PentiumIII-750MHz processors running RT-Linux is used for real-time servo 
and balance compensation, as well as coordinating high-level 3D vision and 
motion planning component software modules. The system is connected to the 
network via wireless ethernet. Thus, the robot is fully self-contained (it can be 
operated without any external cables). 



A 24V DC power supply is used for H6, thus two (12V, 5.0A, 2kg) lead- 
acid batteries are stored inside the torso for both controllers and motors. This 
configuration can supply power for about 10 to 15 minutes of normal opera- 
tion on average (5 minutes for continuous walking). When squatting down, 
the maximum current drawn by the motors is about 29 A, with the average 
current at approximately 4A(96W). The power consumption for the computer 
is 4.3A(102W) on average. 



Twelve force sensing resistor (FSR) sheets are attached to the soles of each 
foot, so that the total force along the vertical axis and the ZMP position can 
be measured. An inclinometer and accelerometer are also mounted inside the 
center of the torso. Data from these sensors are measured using RIF-01 A/D 
boards. 



A tactile skin sensor suit consisting of air chambers with pressure sensors 
was designed to provide both tactile feedback and shock absorption. 
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3. Software Design 

3.1. Requirements of Humanoid Robots 

A humanoid robot research platform should satisfy many aspects of exper- 
imental research, from low-level quick/smooth motion control to high-level 
vision/sensor-based behavior in complex environments. Therefore, a trans- 
parent software-layer system is adopted for real-time control and high-level 
computations. There are two fundamental requirements: 1) efficient software 
servoing, and 2) high-performance multi-tasking with network capability, such 
as remote resource utilization, application interface to developers, etc. 

In order to simultaneously satisfy the demands of legged locomotion con- 
trol and high-level perception and behavior processing, RT-Linux[4] is adopted 
with the servo loop implemented as a kernel module. Since Linux is not a real- 
time OS originally, RT-Linux has two special mechanisms: one is a scheduler 
for real-time processes, and the other is a two-level interrupt handler. 

3.2. H6 Software Components 

There are six software components in H6(Fig.2). i) realtime servo-loop, online 
ZMP compensation mechanisms for servoing and walking, ii) online footprint 
planning mechanisms, iii) onbody low-level 3D vision processing, voice pro- 
cessing functions, iv) motion planning and obstacle- avoidance functions, v) a 
vision, sound, and other sensor data server, in order to achieve network through 
data processing, vi) high-level 3D vision functions, voice recognition, and other 
high-level recognition functions are distributed on other network computers. 

3.3. Joint Servo Unit 

All 28 joints except those in the head are controlled by one RT loop which runs 
at a 1msec cycle (Motor servo in Fig. 2). It is essentially PD control. 

3.4. Online ZMP Compensation 

For humanoid- type robots, it is difficult to “replay” dynamically-stable walking 
trajectories correctly in the real world, even if they satisfy the ZMP constraints. 
Therefore, various local compliance control methods have been proposed [5,6, 
7, 8]. Currently, we have adopted a torso position compliance method to track a 
given ZMP trajectory. This method attempts to track a given ZMP trajectory 
by adjusting the horizontal motion of the torso. It consists of two parts: one 
is a ZMP tracking mechanism, and the other is inverse pendulum control used 
to maintain dynamic balance (Online ZMP compensation in Fig. 2) [9]. 

3.5. Walk Trajectory Generation 

For walking, it is difficult to generate controls for every DOF interactively. 
We have proposed an offline dynamically-stable trajectory generation method 
for humanoid robots [9]. From a given input motion and the desired ZMP 
trajectory, the algorithm generates a dynamically-stable trajectory using the 
relationship between the roboCs center of gravity and the ZMP. A simplified 
robot model is introduced that represents the relationship between its center 
of gravity and ZMP. It can then be shown that a horizontal shift of the torso 
can satisfy the given desired ZMP trajectory. 
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Let the z axis be the vertical axis, and the x and y axes be the other 
components of that sagittal and lateral plane respectively. First, we introdnce 
a model of hnmanoid-type robot by representing the motion and rotation of the 
center of gravity (COG). Let the total mass of the robot be rutotah ^^he position 
of the center of gravity be Vcog = {^^cog^^T^cogy^T^cog^) ^ and the total reaction 
force that the robot feels be / = {fx,fy,fz)- The ZMP = {pcog^,Pcogy) 

aronnd the point p — h) on the horizontal place z — h defined as the 

point where the total moment aronnd point p is T = (0, 0, Tz). Then following 
differential eqnation is obtained. 



P7jg{t)=r7:g{t)- 



mtotaircog, {t)Ko’g (0 

m 



( 1 ) 



Here, p®" is the error between the ideal ZMP cnrrent mea- 

snred ZMP p^og^ and is the error between the ideal center of gravity 
trajectory and the cnrrent measnred trajectory Vcog- 

Finally, an iterative nnmerical method is adopted to eliminate approxima- 
tion errors arising from the simplified model. 

3.6. Online Mixture and Connection of Pre-designed Motions 

In order to implement interactive and adaptive behaviors, an online walking 
pattern generation fnnction is developed. Enhancing “Dynamically Stable Mix- 
tnre of Pre-designed Motions[2]”, an appropriate body position, postnre and 
velocity can be generated by mixing pre-calcnlated candidate motions online 
(Footprint planner in Fig. 2). The step cycle time is fixed, and arbitrary foot- 
print positions on the plane can be achieved. 

Utilizing the properties of the ZMP, a dynamically-stable mixtnre of pre- 
designed motion is carried ont to generate a desired walking motion. This 
mixtnre consists of three stages: 1) offline typical stepping pattern generation, 
which calcnlates 21 pre-designed basis motions nsing the previonsly-described 
offline trajectory generation method for translational motions, 2) mixing the 
pre-designed basis patterns independently along the X&Y axes, and then mix- 
ing the resnlting patterns, 3) connecting snbseqnent stepping motions by se- 
lecting patterns in which the torso velocities at the bonndaries are smooth 
enongh. 

The 2^^ and 3^^ stages of this mixtnre method incnr a relatively low 
compntational cost, so that desired walking patterns can be generated in real- 
time. The nser need only to designate the direction and speed of the motion 
nsing a pointing device. Fig.3(Top row) shows a joystick control experiment 
nsing the hnmanoid H6. 

3.7. Autobalancer 

The “AntoBalancer” software reactively generates dynamically-stable motions 
of a standing hnmanoid robot on-line, given an inpnt motion ([10, 3]). The 
system consists of two parts: 1) a planner for considering state transitions 
defined by the natnre of the contacts between the legs and the gronnd, and 
2) a dynamic balance compensator which maintains balance by formnlating 
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and solving a second order nonlinear constrained optimization problem. The 
latter can compensate for the centroid position and the tri-axial moments of 
any standing motion, nsing all joints of body in real-time. The complexity 
of AntoBalancer is 0{{p -\- c)^), where p is the nnmber of DOFs and c is the 
nnmber of constraint eqnations (Antobalancer in Fig. 2). 

3.8. 3D Vision Processing 

Real-time 3D Vision fnnctions are fnndamentally important for a robot that 
behaves in the real world. Recently, several real-time 3D depth map generation 
systems have been proposed in the compnter vision literatnre (e.g. [11, 12]) 
and some commercial prodncts are also cnrrently available (e.g. [13]). However, 
these solntions typically reqnire special hardware. Since an onboard real-time 
system is needed for mobile robotics (or other camera moving) applications, it 
is difhcnlt to bnild snch a system given the extra hardware reqnirements. 

In order to solve this problem, we proposed a real-time depth map gen- 
eration system nsing only standard PC hardware and a simple image captnre 
card [14]. Fonr key issnes were considered in order to achieve real-time perfor- 
mance and to obtain accnrate range data: 1) nse of a recnrsive (normalized) 
correlation techniqne, 2) cache optimization, 3) an online consistency checking 
method, 4) ntilizing the MMX/SSE(R) mnltimedia instrnction set. 

So far we have developed real-time 3D vision fnnctions that inclnde: 1) 
depth map generation [14], 2) 3D depth flow generation[15], and 3) a plane 
segment finder [16]. Th real-time depthmap generation system, along with an 
application for finding and tracking hnman targets can rnn on the onboard 
PC. Other high-level vision fnnctions snch as the plane segment finder, face 
recognition software, and so on, consnme mnch more compntational resonrces. 
Thns, they are rnn on other processors distribnted over the network. 

3.9. Dynamically-stable Motion Planning 

Since hnmanoid robot has many DOFs, it is difhcnlt to calcnlate a fnll-body 
trajectory, snch as reaching towards a target object, withont colliding with 
itself or an obstacle in the environment. 

We have developed an approach to path planning for hnmanoid robots that 
compntes dynamically-stable, collision-free trajectories from fnll-body postnre 
goals. Given a geometric model of the environment and a statically-stable 
desired postnre, we search the conhgnration space of the robot for a collision- 
free path that simnltaneonsly satishes dynamic balance constraints [17]. 

Our approach is to adapt a variation of the randomized planner de- 
scribed in [18] to compute full-body motions for humanoid robots that are 
both dynamically-stable and collision-free. This planner (RRT-Connect) and 
its variants utilize Rapidly-exploring Random Trees (RRTs) [19] to connect 
two search trees, one from the initial conhgnration and the other from the 
goal. These methods have been shown to be efficient in practice and converge 
towards a uniform exploration of the search space. 

3.10. Sound Processing 

Since a humanoid robot has many motors, a signihcant amount of sound is 
generated during its operation. Therefore, voice recognition software should be 
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able to filter internal noises. We adopted voice recognition software developed 
by Dr.Hayamizn at ETL. This software has the advantage that it can rnn on the 
onboard processor (it rnns on Linnx) , and a programmer can very easily manage 
its dictionary. Leveraging this advantage, task-based dictionaries which contain 
only a limited set of words specific to a given task are prepared, which makes 
the recognition function robust in terms of noise. The speech synthesis is done 
using commercial software (Fujitsu), which also runs on Linux. Fig. 3 2^^ row 
shows a voice-command based walking experiment. 

4. Remote Operation of a Humanoid Robot 

The software components described in the previous section are still rather prim- 
itive considering the kinds of sophisticated autonomous behaviors likely to be 
expected of future humanoid-type robots. Thus, a graphical user interface for 
network remote operation with limited autonomy was adopted. It requires 
low-level autonomy for stability and task execution, but can accept high-level 
commands. Currently the Humanoid Robotics Project (HRP:MITI Japan) con- 
tains a sub-project for network-based, remote tele-operation of a humanoid 
robot [20]. However, instead of developing low-level autonomy, it is strongly 
dependent on virtual reality technology and hardware, and the availability and 
training of a human operator to carefully control the robot. 

Increasingly sophisticated low-level autonomy will be required to enable 
higher-level autonomous behavior research on humanoid- type robots. There- 
fore, not only tele-operated applications will benefit, but also this autonomy 
will be useful for building other direct applications which require high-level 
autonomous behavior and adaptability to environments with uncertainty. 

4.1. Network Operation Interface for Humanoid Robot 

There exists three major requirements for a network-operated humanoid robot 
interface: 1) control interface, 2) environment interface, and 3) interaction 
interface. 

The first requirement is the interface for controlling the joints of the robot 
body. Due to the number of DOFs, it is tedious and nearly impossible to control 
a robot by adjusting each joint position manually. Fven using a master-slave 
control interface, it is very difficult to control the robot so as to maintain dy- 
namic stability. Thus, we have designed a “virtual-puppet” graphical interface 
that combines the Autobalancer, and walking controls. An operator can issue 
high-level commands to the humanoid robot, such as to manipulate a particular 
object, or walk in a desired direction. 

The second requirement is an interface for recognizing the environment. A 
remotely-operated robot working in a real environment typically has cameras 
with a relatively narrow field of view, thus it is difficult to obtain an overall 3D 
picture of the environment surroundings. Using a graphic display, the internal 
robot environment model, state display, and 3D vision results can be visualized 
and compared to local internal models. With this interface, an operator can 
simply designate a target object to grasp or a direction to walk with relative 



ease. 
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The third requirement consists of an interface between human beings who 
are a) working in the same environment as the remotely-controlled humanoid 
robot, and b) the user in front of the remote operation interface. Voice recog- 
nitionspeech and human findingface recognition functions are denoted. An 
operator can communicate with other human beings in the robot’s environ- 
ment without having to spend a lot of effort to do so. Thus, he or she can 
better concentrate on the robot’s given task at hand. 

5. Conclusion 

The paper describes the humanoid robot “H6” , which was designed to serve as a 
platform for experimental research on the development of advanced humanoid- 
type robots. The key features of the design of H6 include: 1) complete, 35-DOF 
human-shaped body with joints having sufficient torque to support full-body 
motion, 2) high-performance PC/AT compatible on-board computer running 
RT-Linux, a real-time OS that facilitates simultaneous low-level and high-level 
control, 3) fully self-contained on-board power supply and wireless network 
connection, that allows remote operation via radio ethernet, 4) software for 
dynamic walking trajectory generation, motion planning, and 3D stereo vision. 
We hope that H6 can become a common test-bed for experimental research 
aimed at developing humanoid-type robots with higher levels of both perfor- 
mance and autonomy. 
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Figure 3. H6 Experiments : Top row: H6 Controlled by joystick (man on the 
right has joystick), 2nd row: Voice control, 3rd row: Dynamically-stable motion 
planning, 4th row: 3D vision system which finds and tracks human beings. 
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Abstract: This paper presents results on a teleoperator expert assistant - a 

system that in cooperation with a human operator estimates properties of remote 
environment objects in order to improve task performance. Specifically, an 
undersea connector-mating task is investigated in the laboratory using a 
PHANToM master and WAM remote manipulator. Estimates of socket 
orientation are obtained during task performance and conveyed to the operator 
through a graphical display. Task performance, measured by completion time and 
peak insertion force, is compared for operators using combinations of video 
images, the graphical display and a shared control mode in which the connector 
automatically rotates to the estimated socket orientation. The graphical display 
and automatic orientation controller reduce task completion times and contact 
forces by over one-third for inclined sockets when the video signal is noisy, e.g., 
due to water turbidity. 



1 Introduction 

At present, teleoperation is the only way that robots can perform sophisticated 
manipulation tasks in unstructured environments. In this control mode, the human 
operator performs all required sensing and planning, and generates all motion 
commands based on feedback from the remote environment. In practical 
teleoperation systems (e.g. undersea operations [1] and surgery [2]), the sensory 
feedback is often limited to video images without force feedback, which greatly 
restricts dexterity and productivity. We have been working to alleviate this situation 
by using information from the remote robot arm's sensors to assist in teleoperated 
manipulation tasks [3] [4] [5]. We have derived algorithms that identify essential 
properties of objects in the remote environment including geometry, mass, 
compliance, and friction. 
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In this paper, we focus on a specific practical application, undersea connector 
mating, where a cylindrical connector is inserted into a socket [1]. This peg-in-hole 
task is commonly performed in the offshore oil industry to provide hydraulic or 
electrical power to equipment on the sea floor. There are a number of factors that 
make this task troublesome. First, the clearance between the connector and 
receptacle is small, so a few degrees of angular misalignment can cause the 
connector to become jammed [6]. Second, sensory feedback is limited: because of 
stringent cost and reliability requirements, the master control device does not 
provide force feedback (Figure 1). Visual information is also restricted to monocular 
cameras that may be obstructed by sediment from nearby drilling operations. Third, 
manipulator arms for this application are hydraulically driven, with little compliance 
that would facilitate insertions. All these limitations make timely completion of this 
task difficult; in some cases it can take over an hour to insert a single connector, 
resulting in significant costs for the oil platform operator. 

For a solution to find acceptance with the robot vendor and offshore operators, 
it must involve a minimum of modification to the robot, its controller and its 
software, as well as meeting rigorous reliability constraints. Thus, traditional robotic 
solutions to the insertion problem, such as mechanical or programmed remote center 
of compliance, are precluded. The ideal solution is one that can be implemented on 
an existing robot installation. Our proposed solution is to use the information from 
the joint angle sensors on the remote manipulator arm to determine the key 
geometric parameters of the remote environment. Specifically, we have developed 
an algorithm that automatically determines the relative orientation of the connector 
and the socket during the insertion task. 

The process begins as the operator brings the connector into contact with the 
planar surface surrounding the opening of the socket, and slides the connector over 
the surface near the opening. The recorded joint sensor values are then combined 
with a model of the contact constraint between the cylindrical connector and the 
planar surface. Solution of the constraint equations yields a value for the orientation 
of the planar surface. This new information is presented to the operator as a 
graphical display to assist in orienting the connector. To explore the performance 
limitations imposed by the “minimum modification” rule, we have also implemented 
a shared control mode. In this approach, the connector is automatically oriented 
according to the estimated socket axis, while the operator controls translation to 
complete the insertion. This approach does not involve modification of the 
teleoperator system, but only access to joint encoder values. In this paper, we present 
experimental results confirming the benefits of the approach. 

2 Methods 

The laboratory teleoperator testbed used in these experiments consists of a 
PHANToM haptic interface as the master controller and a Barrett Whole Arm 
Manipulator (WAM) as the remote robot (Figure 2). To emulate the undersea 
application, the PHANToM (Model 1.5, Sensable Technologies, Cambridge, Mass., 
USA) is used as a passive 6 degree of freedom input device, and the motors are not 
activated. The WAM (Barrett Technologies, Cambridge, Mass., USA) is a redundant 
arm with 7 degrees of freedom, but only 5 axes are required for this insertion task, so 
the upper arm roll and final wrist roll axes are locked. Optical encoders measure the 
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joint position on both robots, and velocities are computed using filtered backward 
differences. The workspace is roughly 0.2 m in diameter for the master robot and 
1.0 m in diameter for the remote robot. The WAM robot is controlled by a dedicated 
RISC processor (Model DS1103, dSpace GmbH, Paderborn, Germany) running at a 
10 kHz servo rate. The PHANToM joint data is read by a PC at a rate of 1 kHz and 
written into memory shared by the PC and the RISC processor. 




Figure 1. Schilling Robotic Systems Titan II manipulator, one of the leading commercial 
robots for undersea applications, (a) Remote manipulator arm is hydraulically powered, 
(b) The passive master arm provides no force feedback. 





Figure 2. (a) WAM remote robot arm with connector mating apparatus, (b) PHANToM 
master arm. 



Teleoperation is accomplished with a simple proportional-derivative controller with 
feedforward gravity and motor torque ripple compensation on the arm and integral 
feedback on the wrist. In this control method, incremental Cartesian position, 
velocity and orientation of the master robot are mapped to the remote workspace, 
converted to remote robot joint positions and velocity using inverse kinematics, and 
then to torque commands by the following control laws. 

remote //Tmaster /Tremotex . tz /^master ^remote \ . —gravity —ripple ,, 

h ) + ) + ^ arm 

emote ^ ^^aster gemote ^ ^ ^master ^remote ^ 

Here and are the components of joint position, 
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2.1 Environment modeling and operator assistance. 

To find the orientation of the socket axis, we use techniques developed in our 
previous work [4], [5]. This approach estimates the remote object parameters by 
combining constraint equations describing the geometry of the contacting surfaces, 
closed loop kinematic relations, and kinematic data from the remote robot’s joint 
sensors. In the present case, we are concerned with describing the contact point as 
the operator slides the cylindrical connector over the planar surface surrounding the 
socket. We assume that the connector is rigidly gripped by the remote robot in a 

known configuration. The contact point =\x,y,z^ on the connector is 

constrained to lie along its outer circular rim, which may be written in tool 
coordinates as 

x"+/-r"=0, z-/ = 0 (2) 

where r and / are the known peg length and radius. The planar surface contact point 
p^orid _ written in world coordinates as 

au bv cw d = 0 (3) 

where a, b, c, and d are the desired parameters describing the orientation of the 
socket surface; we assume that the socket axis is normal to this surface, so that 
estimation of these parameters yields the correct connector orientation for insertion. 
These descriptions of the contact point p are related by the kinematic transformation 
between tool and world frames 



TZIA0)P'°°'=P'^°"" (4) 

As the connector slides over the planar surface, the joint positions 0 are 
sampled, from which the transformation [O) is calculated. Simultaneous 

solution of the above equations provides an estimate of the plane parameters a, b, c, 
and d and thus the correct connector orientation. This typically took 15 seconds to 
accomplish and 25 points were selected for the least squares estimation process 
using master-remote position error to infer contact. 

The output is an estimate of the socket orientation for the insertion task. We are 
investigating a number of methods for conveying this information to the operator. 
The first is a 3D graphical model showing the manipulator, connector, and estimated 
plane location and orientation (Figure 3 a), which is displayed on the monitor of the 
PHANToM-WAM interface computer. The model moves in real time to reflect the 
WAM’s motion, and the operator can select the optimum rendering angle and 
distance. The second display shows a pair of targeting circles (Figure 3b). The larger 
circle represents the proximal end of the connector and the smaller circle the distal 
end, as projected onto the socket plane. The operator rotates the connector until the 
circles are concentric, which corresponds to the correct orientation, then proceeds 
with the insertion. 
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In addition to these displays, we have implemented a shared control mode. 
Following the estimation procedure, the orientation of the connector is automatically 
driven to the estimated socket angle, and orientation changes at the PHANToM 
stylus are ignored. The operator retains control of translational motion of the remote 
robot to perform the connector insertion. Additional display and shared control 
methods under development are described in the Discussion section below. 



WAM 

Orthogonal view 




WAM 
Top view 

Proximal end of connector 










Distal end of connector 



Yaw 



Figure 3. Graphical display (a) WAM model and (b) target circles, which are peg ends 
projected on the estimated socket plane. 



2.2 Experimental protocol 

The connector-socket apparatus was simulated by a pair of PVC plastic tubes 
(Figure 2a). The connector was 50 mm in diameter and 315 mm long. The socket 
had an inside diameter of 53 mm, and was mounted perpendicular to a planar surface 
that could be pivoted to a range of inclination angles between 0 and 57 degrees from 
horizontal. The operators used a monitor to view visual feedback from the remote 
robot via a video camera mounted adjacent to the shoulder joint of the WAM 
(Figure 4). 




Figure 4. Typical visual feedback to operators from remote robot, showing the WAM 
wrist, connector, and socket opening, (a) Clear video signal, (b) Noisy video signal 
produced by defocusing video lens. 
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Two operators experienced in use of the system performed the insertion task 
under three different control modes and two visibility conditions, for a range of 
socket orientations. The first control mode provided only visual feedback with no 
estimation of the socket orientation, as in the current undersea connector mating 
task. The second mode added the two graphical displays of the estimated socket 
orientation described above, and the third used the shared control mode to 
automatically set the connector orientation in addition to the video and graphical 
displays. To simulate poor undersea visibility conditions, in some trials the video 
signal was degraded by defocusing, as shown in Figure 4(b). Each operator 
performed the task five times in each combination of control mode, visibility, and 
socket orientation. 

In each trial that involved the estimation algorithm, the operator brought the 
end of the connector into contact with the planar surface surrounding the socket 
opening. The operator then depressed a switch that activated recording of joint angle 
data, and slid the connector over the surface. After releasing the switch, the operator 
proceeded with the insertion task. The time required for the estimation process and 
for the rest of the insertion task was recorded. In addition, the forces produced in the 
insertion process were approximated by recording the position errors at the remote 
robot and multiplying by the controller gain. This ignores inertial, impact, and 
frictional forces, but because of the clean drive train of the WAM robot and the 
quasi-static nature of the insertion task, it provides a reasonable estimate of the 
contact forces generated in the task. 

3 Experiment results 

In initial tests, we assessed the estimation algorithm’s accuracy in determining the 
orientation of the planar surface around the socket opening. Five trials were 
conducted at five values of the orientation, at 0, 11, 30, 41 and 57 degrees. Figure 5 
compares the estimated and actual orientations. These results show good agreement 
between the estimated and actual angles: the largest error is 1.3 degrees, and the 
largest standard deviation of the estimates at each angle is 0.6 degrees. 




Figure 5. Estimates of the orientation of the planar surface around the socket opening. 
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Figure 6 and Figure 7 show the time-to-completion results for the connector- 
mating task for the three control modes and two visibility conditions at two surface 
orientations. For the two modes that used the estimation algorithm (i.e., graphic 
display and auto-orientation) separate results are indicated for the time to perform 
the estimate, the time to perform the insertion, and the sum of these, which is the 
total time to perform the task. 



Estimation time 










O • ^ 



Figure 6. Task completion time as a function of control modes and visibility conditions 
for a horizontal surface. Symbols indicate mean; bars indicate standard deviations. 
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Figure 7. Task completion time as a function of control modes and visibility conditions for 
a surface inclined at 57 degrees. 
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As the angle of inclination was decreased from 57 degrees to horizontal, task 
completion time decreased uniformly. This is due to the assistance that gravity 
provides in correctly orienting the relatively compliant WAM wrist for a non-contact 
surface (Wrist compliance is due to tendon drive elasticity as well as deliberately 
reduced feedback gains, the latter in order to avoid damage-inducing contact forces). 
In addition, the steeper surface was less intuitive for the operators, especially during 
the estimation phase 

These results indicate that, not surprisingly, the task takes significantly less 
time with clear video feedback. The more pertinent comparisons are within the clear 
and noisy video feedback conditions. With good visibility, task completion time is 
comparable with and without estimation algorithm. This is because executing the 
sliding motion that produces the data for the estimation algorithm takes 
approximately 40% of the task completion time. The insertion phase itself was 30- 
50% faster with either graphical or shared control assistance from the estimated 
angle compared to visual feedback only. 

The effects of the estimation modes are more evident in the cases with poor 
visibility. With the socket plane inclined at 57 degrees, the entire task, including 
estimation and insertion, was 38% faster than when using visual information alone. 
For a horizontal socket plane, estimation increased total task time, while the 
insertion phase was considerably faster. For the non-zero inclination cases that used 
estimation, the shared control mode was uniformly faster than the graphic display 
mode. 

Figure 8 shows estimates of the normalized peak force levels generated during 
the task for a socket plane inclined at 57 degrees. Normalization was based on 
video-only insertion force. As with the task completion time measure, the main 
difference of interest is among modes with poor visibility; the good visibility case 
produces the lowest forces. Both of the estimation-based modes produced peak 
forces over a third lower than the noisy video only mode. 




Figure 8. Normalized peak force estimates as a function of control mode for a socket 
plane inclined at 57 degrees. 
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4 Discussion 

These results demonstrate that parameter estimation based on remote robot 
kinematic sensors can produce useful information for teleoperated manipulation 
tasks. Accuracy of surface orientation estimates was within 1.6 degrees, with a 
standard deviation of less than 0.6 degrees. Operators were able to accomplish the 
insertion phase of the task far more quickly with the estimation-based modes in all 
cases. These results indicate the viability of the technique and suggest a clear benefit 
for the intended application. 

The approach has a number of features that make it well suited to the undersea 
application. The estimation algorithm is based on joint angle sensors only, which are 
standard components of the manipulators used in offshore applications. The 
algorithm does not require relatively expensive and fragile force sensing (although 
force information may improve the estimates and enable identification of additional 
properties [3]). This means that it is possible to configure a system that “looks over 
the shoulder” of the operator, without interfering with normal task execution and 
without significant modifications to the existing manipulator. If a graphical display 
is used to communicate with the operator, the computer that executes the estimation 
algorithm simply monitors the remote robot’s joint sensors. If the estimation system 
fails, it has no impact on the manipulator’s capabilities, so operations can continue 
as with the original manipulator system. This is an essential consideration for the 
offshore oil industry, where manipulator downtime can incur large costs. 

Several important issues must be addressed prior to undersea implementation. 
One important issue is the difference in compliance between the WAM and undersea 
teleoperated robots, which are hydraulically powered, resulting in high endpoint 
impedance. High impedance makes insertions particularly difficult because the 
connector does not conform to contact forces and torques generated by 
misalignments. The relatively high compliance of the WAM resulted in much faster 
insertions than commonly observed in the undersea application. The low 
compliance of the hydraulic undersea manipulators makes the proposed estimation- 
based approach particularly beneficial, but it also makes it more difficult for the 
operator to slide the connector smoothly over the surface surrounding the socket. 
Further work will be directed at increasing the effective stiffness of the WAM arm to 
permit better investigation of these competing issues. 

This application uses only a portion of the techniques we have developed for 
identifying the properties of remote environments during teleoperation [3], [4], [5]. In 
addition to estimating a variety of properties, these techniques can segment the data 
stream from the robot sensors and determine which contact states are active at each 
time. This enables a much greater range of applications. For example, the 
assumptions in the model, such as known length and radius of the connector, and 
perpendicular orientation between the socket axis and the surrounding surface, can 
be relaxed. A similar approach can be used to estimate other useful geometric 
parameters, such as the location of the socket opening. Such parameters can be 
presented to the operator using a variety of display modalities. Alternatively, they 
can be used to effect sophisticated shared controlled strategies. This capability 
promises to not only simplify teleoperation, but may represent a new level of 
perceptual capability for autonomous manipulation as well. 
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Abstract: 

Newly emerging robotics applications for domestic or entertainment pur- 
poses are slowly introducing autonomous robots into society at large. A 
critical capability of such robots is their ability to interact with humans, 
and in particular, untrained users. This paper explores the hypothesis that 
people will intuitively interact with robots in a natural social manner pro- 
vided the robot can perceive, interpret, and appropriately respond with 
familiar human social cues. Two experiments are presented where naive 
human subjects interact with an anthropomorphic robot. Evidence for mu- 
tual regulation and entrainment of the interaction is presented, and how 
this benefits the interaction as a whole is discussed. 



1. Introduction 

New applications for domestic, health care related, or entertainment based 
robots motivate the development of robots that can socially interact with, learn 
from, and cooperate with people. One could argue that because humanoid 
robots share a similar morphology with humans, they are well suited for these 
purposes - capable of receiving, interpreting, and reciprocating familiar social 
cues in the natural communication modalities of humans. 

However, is this the case? Although we can design robots capable of 
interacting with people through facial expression, body posture, gesture, gaze 
direction, and voice, the robotic analogs of these human capabilities are a crude 
approximation at best given limitations in sensory, motor, and computational 
resources. Will humans readily read, interpret, and respond to these cues in 
an intuitive and beneficial way? 

Research in related fields suggests that this is the case for computers [1] 
and animated conversation agents [2] . The purpose of this paper is to explore 
this hypothesis in a robotic media. Several expressive face robots have been 
implemented in Japan, where the focus has been on mechanical engineering 
design, visual perception, and control. For instance, the robot in the upper left 
corner of figure 1 resembles a young Japanese woman (complete with silicone 
gel skin, teeth, and hair [3]. The robot’s degrees of freedom mirror those of 
a human face, and novel actuators have been designed to accomplish this in 
the desired form factor. It can recognize six human facial expressions and can 
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Figure 1. A sampling of robots designed to interact with people. The far left 
picture shows a realistic face robot designed at the Science University of Tokyo. 
The middle left picture shows WE-3RII^ an expressive face robot developed at 
Waseda University. The middle right picture shows Robita^ an upper-torso 
robot also developed at Waseda University to track speaking turns. The far 
right picture shows our expressive robot, Kismet^ developed at MIT. The two 
leftmost photos are courtesy of Peter Menzel [6] . 

mimic them back to the person who displays them. In contrast, the robot 
shown in the upper right of corner of figure 1 resembles a mechanical cartoon 
[4]. The robot gives expressive responses to the proximity and intensity of a 
light source (such as withdrawing and narrowing its eyelids when the light is 
too bright). It also responds expressively to a limited number of scents (such 
as looking drunk when smelling alcohol, and looking annoyed when smoke is 
blown in its face). The lower right picture of figure 1, shows an upper-torso 
humanoid robot (with an expressionless face) that can direct its gaze to look at 
the appropriate person during a conversation by using sound localization and 
head pose of the speaker [5]. 

In contrast, the focus of our research has been to explore dynamic, expres- 
sive, pre-linguistic, and relatively unconstrained face to face social interaction 
between a human and an anthropomorphic robot called Kismet (see lower right 
of figure 1). For the past few years, we have been investigating this question in a 
variety domains through an assortment of experiments where naive human sub- 
jects interact with the robot. This paper summarizes our results with respect to 
two areas of study: the communication of affective intent and the dynamics of 
proto-dialog between human and robot. In each case we have adapted the the- 
ory underlying these human competencies to Kismet, and have experimentally 
studied how people consequently interact with the robot. Our data suggests 
that naive subjects naturally and intuitively read the robot’s social cues and 
readily incorporate them into the exchange in interesting and beneficial ways. 
We discuss evidence of communicative efficacy and entrainment that results in 
an overall improved quality of interaction. 

2. Communication of Affective Intent 

Human speech provides a natural and intuitive interface for both communi- 
cating with humanoid robots as well as for teaching them. Towards this goal, 
we have explored the question of recognizing affective communicative intent 
in robot-directed speech. Developmental psycholinguists can tell us quite a 
lot about how preverbal infants achieve this, and how caregivers exploit it to 
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regulate the infant’s behavior. Infant-directed speech is typically quite exag- 
gerated in the pitch and intensity (often called motherese) . Moreover, mother’s 
intuitively use selective prosodic contours to express different communicative 
intentions. Based on a series of cross-linguistic analyses, there appear to be 
at least four different pitch contours (approval, prohibition, comfort, and at- 
tentional bids), each associated with a different emotional state [7]. Figure 2 
illustrates these four prosodic contours. 
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Figure 2. Fernald’s prototypical prosodic contours for approval, attentional 
bid, prohibition, and soothing. 



Mothers are more likely to use falling pitch contours than rising pitch 
contours when soothing a distressed infant [8], to use rising contours to elicit 
attention and to encourage a response [9], and to use bell shaped contours to 
maintain attention once it has been established [10]. Expressions of approval 
or praise, such as “Good girl!” are often spoken with an exaggerated rise-fall 
pitch contour with sustained intensity at the contour’s peak. Expressions of 
prohibitions or warnings such as “Don’t do that!” are spoken with low pitch 
and high intensity in staccato pitch contours. Eernald suggests that the pitch 
contours observed have been designed to directly influence the infant’s emotive 
state, causing the child to relax or become more vigilant in certain situations, 
and to either avoid or approach objects that may be unfamiliar [7]. 

Inspired by these theories, we have implemented a recognizer for distin- 
guishing the four distinct prosodic patterns that communicate praise, prohibi- 
tion, attention, and comfort to preverbal infants from neutral speech. We have 
integrated this perceptual ability into our robot’s emotion system^ thereby al- 
lowing a human to directly manipulate the robot’s affective state which is in 
turn reflected in the robot’s expression. 

2.1. The Classifier Implementation 

We made recordings of two female adults who frequently interact with Kismet 
as caregivers. The speakers were asked to express all five communicative in- 
tents (approval, attentional bid, prohibition, soothing, and, neutral) during the 
interaction. Recordings were made using a wireless microphone whose output 
was sent to the speech processing system running on Linux. Eor each utterance, 
this phase produced a 16-bit single channel, 8 kHz signal (in a .wav format) as 
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well as its corresponding pitch, percent periodicity, energy, and phoneme val- 
ues. All recordings were performed in Kismet’s usual environment to minimize 
variability in noise due to the environment. 



Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 




Figure 3. The classification stages. 



The implemented classifier consists of several mini classifiers executing in 
stages (as shown in figure 3). In all training phases we modeled each class of 
data using the Gaussian mixture model, updated with the EM algorithm and 
a Kurtosis-based approach for dynamically deciding the appropriate number of 
kernels [11]. In the beginning stages, the classifier uses global pitch and energy 
features to separate the classes based on arousal measures (see fig 4). The 
remaining clustered classes were then passed to later classification stages that 
used features that carefully encoded the shape of the contours (as suggested by 
Fernald). These findings are consistent with Fernald’s work and proved useful 
in separating the difficult classes. The classifier’s structure follows logically 
from these observations. 




Figure 4. Feature space of all five classes. 



The output of the recognizer is integrated into the rest of Kismet’s syn- 
thetic nervous system as shown in figure 5. Due to space limitations, we leave 
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the details to the interested reader as described in [12]. For our purposes here, 
the result of the classifier is passed to the robot’s higher level perceptual sys- 
tem where it is combined with other contextual information. The result of the 
classifier can bias the robot’s affective state by modulating the arousal and 
valence parameters of the robot’s emotion system. The emotive responses are 
designed such that praise induces positive affect (a happy expression), prohibi- 
tion induces negative affect (a sad expression), attentional bits enhance arousal 
(an alert expression), and soothing lowers arousal (a relaxed expression). The 
net affective/arousal state of the robot is displayed on its face and expressed 
through body posture [13] , which serves as a critical feedback cue to the person 
who is trying to communicate with the robot. This expressive feedback serves 
to close the loop of the human-robot system. 
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Figure 5. The output of the affective intent classifier is passed to the robot’s 
emotion system^ where it can influence the robot’s affective state, its facial 
expression, and its behavior. The classifier output is first combined with other 
contextual information in the higher level perceptual system. These perceptions 
are then assessed for affective impact with respect to how they contribute to 
the robot’s arousal, valence and stance parameters. This information is used to 
elicit the most relevant emotional response, that subsequently modulates the 
robot’s expressive and behavioral response. 



2.2. Affective Intent Experiment 

Communicative efficacy has been tested with people very familiar with the 
robot as well as with naive subjects in multiple languages (French, German, 
English, Russian, and Indonesian). Female subjects ranging in age from 22 to 
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54 were asked to praise, scold, soothe, and to get the robot’s attention. They 
were also asked to signal when they felt the robot “understood” them. All 
exchanges were video recorded for later analysis. 



Intent 


Tr 


# phrase 


Robot’s Cues 


Correct? 


Subject’ s response 


Change in 
prosody 


Subject’s 

comments 


Praise 


1 


1 


Ears perk up 


No 


Smile and acknowl. 








2 




Ears perk up, little 
grin 


no 


Smile and acknowl. 








3 


2 


Look down 


no 


Lean forward 


Higher pitch 






4 


2 


Look up 


no 


Smile and acknowl. 


Higher pitch 






5 




Ears perk up, 


yes 


Lean forward, smile, 
acknowledge 




“That’s it’’ 




6 




Lean forward. 


yes 


smile 








7 


2 


smile 


yes 


Lean forward, smila, 
acknowledge 


Higher pitch 








3 


smile 


yes 


Lean forward, smile, 
acknowledge 


Higher pitch 






9 


4 


attending 


no 


ignore 








10 




smile 


yes 


Lean forward, smile, 
acknowledge 






Alert 


11 


3 


Make eye contact 


no 


Smile, acknowledge 


Higher pitch 






12 


1 


attending 


yes 


acknowledge 








13 


1 


t d ig 


yes 


acknowledge 








14 


1 


attending 


yes 


acknowledge 








15 


2 


Lean forward, eye 
contact 


yes 


Lean forward, ack. 








16 


2 


Lean further, eye 
contact 


no 


Lean furhter, ack 








17 




Look down, frown 




ignore 








18 


4 


Look up 


no 


Lean forward, smile, 
acknowledge 


Higher pitch 




Scold 


19 


4 


look down 


no 


Lean forward, talk 








20 


4 


frown 


yes 


acknowledge 


Lower pitch 






21 


6 


Look down, small 
grin 


no 


Lean forward, talk 


giggle 


“Volume 
would help” 




22 


2 


frown 


yes 


Pause, acknowledge 


louder 




Soothe 


23 


4 


Look up, eye 
contact 


yes 


Pause, acknowledge 






Scold 


24 


6 


frown 


yes 


Pause, acknowledge 







Figure 6. Sample experiment session of a naive speaker, S3. 



Figure 6 illustrates a sample event sequences that occurred during ex- 
periment sessions of a naive speaker. Each row represents a trial in which 
the subject attempts to communicate an affective intent to Kismet. For each 
trial, we recorded the number of utterances spoken. Kismet’s cues, subject’s 
responses and comments, as well as changes in prosody, if any. 

2.3. Discussion 

Recorded events show that subjects in the study made ready use of Kismet’s 
expressive feedback to assess when the robot “understood” them. The robot’s 
expressive repertoire is quite rich, including both facial expressions and shifts in 
body posture. The subjects varied in their sensitivity to the robot’s expressive 
feedback, but all used facial expression, body posture, or a combination of both 
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to determine when the utterance had been properly communicated to the robot. 
All subjects would reiterate their vocalizations with variations about a theme 
until they observed the appropriate change in facial expression. If the wrong 
facial expression appeared, they often used strongly exaggerated prosody to 
“correct” the “misunderstanding”. In trial 20-22 of subject S3’s experiment 
session, she giggled when kismet smiled despite her scolding, commented that 
volume would help, and thus spoke louder in the next trial. In general, the 
subjects used Kismet’s expressive feedback to regulate their own behavior. 

Kismet’s expression through face and body posture becomes more intense 
as the activation level of the corresponding emotion process increases. For 
instance, small smiles verses large grins were often used to discern how “happy” 
the robot appeared. Small ear perks verses widened eyes with elevated ears and 
craning the neck forward were often used to discern growing levels of “interest” 
and “attention”. The subjects could discern these intensity differences and 
several modulated their own speech to influence them. For example, in trials 1 
and 2, Kismet responded to subject S3’s praise by perking its ears and showing 
a small grin. In the next two trials the subject raised her pitch while praising 
Kismet to coax a stronger response. In trials 6-8 Kismet smiles broadly. We 
found that subjects often use Kismet’s expressions to regulate their affective 
impact on the robot. 

During course of the interaction, several interesting dynamic social phe- 
nomena arose. Often these occurred in the context of prohibiting the robot. For 
instance, several of the subjects reported experiencing a very strong emotional 
response immediately after “successfully” prohibiting the robot. In these cases, 
the robot’s saddened face and body posture was enough to arouse a strong sense 
of empathy. The subject would often immediately stop and look to the experi- 
menter with an anguished expression on her face, claiming to feel “terrible” or 
“guilty”. In this emotional feedback cycle, the robot’s own affective response 
to the subject’s vocalizations evoked a strong and similar emotional response 
in the subject as well. This empathic response can be considered to be a form 
of entrainment. 

Another interesting social dynamic we observed involved affective mirror- 
ing between robot and human. For instance, for another female subject (S2), 
she issued a medium strength prohibition to the robot, which caused it to dip 
its head. She responded by lowering her own head and reiterating the pro- 
hibition, this time a bit more foreboding. This caused the robot to dip its 
head even further and look more dejected. The cycle continues to increase in 
intensity until it bottoms out with both subject and robot having dramatic 
body postures and facial expressions that mirror the other. We see a simi- 
lar pattern for subject S3 while issuing attentional bids. During trials 14-16 
the subject mirrors the same alert posture as the robot. This technique was 
often employed to modulate the degree to which the strength of the message 
was “communicated” to the robot. This dynamic between robot and human is 
further evidence of entrainment. 
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3. Proto-Dialog 

Achievement of adult-level conversation with a robot is a long term research 
goal. This involves overcoming challenges both with respect to the content of 
the exchange as well as to the delivery. The dynamics of turn-taking in adult 
conversation are flexible and robust. Well studied by discourse theorists, hu- 
mans employ a variety of para-linguistic social cues, called envelope displays, to 
regulate the exchange of speaking turns [2]. Given that a robotic implementa- 
tion is limited by perceptual, motor, and computational resources, could such 
cues be useful to regulate the turn-taking of humans and robots? 

Kismet’s turn-taking skills are supplemented with envelope displays as 
posited by discourse theorists. These paralinguistic social cues (such as raising 
of the brows at the end of a turn, or averting gaze at the start of a turn) 
are particularly important for Kismet because processing limitations force the 
robot to take-turns at a slower rate than is typical for human adults. However, 
humans seem to intuitively read Kismet’s cues and use them to regulate the 
rate of exchange at a pace where both partners perform well. 

3.1. Envelope Display Experiment 

To investigate Kismet’s turn-taking performance during proto-dialogs, we in- 
vited three naive subjects to interact with Kismet. Subjects ranged in age from 
12 to 28 years old. Both male and female subjects participated. In each case, 
each subject was simply asked to carry a “play” conversation with the robot. 
The exchanges were video recorded for later analysis. The subjects were told 
that the robot did not speak or understand English, but would babble to them 
something like an infant. 

Often the subjects begin the session by speaking longer phrases and only 
using the robot’s vocal behavior to gauge their speaking turn. They also expect 
the robot to respond immediately after they finish talking. Within the first 
couple of exchanges, they may notice that the robot interrupts them, and they 
begin to adapt to Kismet’s rate. They start to use shorter phrases, wait longer 
for the robot to respond, and more carefully watch the robot’s turn taking cues. 
The robot prompts the other for their turn by craning its neck forward, raising 
its brows, and looking at the person’s face when it’s ready for them to speak. 
It will hold this posture for a few seconds until the person responds. Often, 
within a second of this display, the subject does so. The robot then leans back 
to a neutral posture, assumes a neutral expression, and tends to shift its gaze 
away from the person. This cue indicates that the robot is about to speak. The 
robot typically issues one utterance, but it may issue several. Nonetheless, as 
the exchange proceeds, the subjects tends to wait until prompted. 

Before the subjects adapt their behavior to the robot’s capabilities, the 
robot is more likely to interrupt them. There tend to be more frequent delays 
in the flow of “conversation” where the human prompts the robot again for a 
response. Often these “hiccups” in the flow appear in short clusters of mutual 
interruptions and pauses (often over 2 to 4 speaking turns) before the turns be- 
come coordinated and the flow smoothes out. However, by analyzing the video 
of these human-robot “conversations”, there is evidence that people entrain 
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time stamp (mlnisec) 


time between 
disturbances 
(sec) 


subject 1 


start© 15:20 


15:20-15:33 


13 




15:37-15:54 


21 




15:56-16:15 


19 




16:20-17:25 


70 


end @18:07 


17:30-18:07 


37+ 


subject 2 


start @ 6:43 


6:43 - 6:50 


7 




6:54-7:15 


21 




7:18-8:02 


44 


end @ 8:43 


8:06 - 8:43 


37+ 


subject 3 


start @ 4:52 min 


4:52-4:58 


10 




5:08-5:23 


15 




5:30 - 5:54 


24 




6:00 - 6:53 


53 




6:58-7:16 


18 




7:18-8:16 


58 




8:25-9:10 


45 


end @ 10:40 min 


9:20-10:40 


80+ 





subject 1 


subject 2 


subject 3 


avg 


data 


% 


data 


% 


data 


% 


clean 

turns 


35 


83% 


45 


85% 


83 


78% 


82% 


interrupts 


4 


10% 


4 


7.5% 


16 


15% 


11% 


prompts 


3 


7% 


4 


7.5% 


7 


7% 


7% 


significant flow 
disturbances 


3 


7% 


3 


5.7% 


7 


7% 


6.5% 


total speaking 
turns 


42 


53 


106 





Figure 7. The left table shows data illustrating evidence for entrainment of 
human to robot. The right table summarizes Kismet’s turn taking performance 
during proto-dialog with three naive subjects. Significant disturbances are 
small clusters of pauses and interruptions between Kismet and the subject 
until turn-taking become coordinated again 

to the robot (see the table to the left in figure 7). These “hiccups” become 
less frequent. The human and robot are able to carry on longer sequences of 
clean turn transitions. At this point the rate of vocal exchange is well matched 
to the robot’s perceptual limitations. The vocal exchange is reasonably fluid. 
The table to the right in figure 7 shows that the robot is engaged in a smooth 
proto-dialog with the human partner the majority of the time (about 82%). 

4. Conclusions 

Experimental data from two distinct studies suggests that people do use the 
expressive cues of an anthropomorphic robot to improve the quality of inter- 
action between them. Whether the subjects were communicating an affective 
intent to the robot, or engaging it in a play dialog, evidence for using the 
robot’s expressive cues to regulate the interaction and to entrain to the robot 
were observed. This has the effect of improving the quality of the interaction 
as a whole. In the case of communicating affective intent, people used the 
robot’s expressive displays to ensure the correct intent was understood to the 
appropriate intensity. In the case of proto-conversation, the subjects quickly 
used the robot’s cues to regulate when they should exchange turns. As the 
result, the interaction becomes smoother over time with fewer interruptions or 
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awkward pauses. These results signify that for social interactions with humans, 
expressive robotic faces are a benefit to both the robot and to the human who 
interacts with it. 
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Abstract: This paper presents the mechanical hardware and control soft- 
ware of a novel high-performance active vision system. It is the latest in 
an ongoing research effort to develop real-world vision systems based on 
cable-drive transmissions. The head presented in this paper is the labora- 
tory’s first fully cable-driven binocular rig, and builds on several successful 
aspects of previous monocular prototypes. Namely, an increased payload 
capacity, a more compact transmission, and a design optimised for rigidity. 
In addition, we have developed a simple and compact controller for real-time 
tracking applications. It consists of two behavioural subgroups, saccade and 
smooth pursuit. By using a single trapezoidal profile motion (TPM) algo- 
rithm, we show that saccade time and motion smoothness can be optimised. 



1. Introduction 

A brief overview of previously built active vision devices reveals a trend to- 
wards smaller, more agile systems. In the past the goals were to experiment 
with different configurations using large systems with many DOEs, like the 
KTH active head [6] with its 13 DOEs and Yorick IIC [8] with a 55cm base- 
line and reconfigurable joints. More recently, smaller active heads such as the 
palm-sized Yorick 55C [7] and ESCHeR [3] with an 18cm baseline have been 
designed to mount on mobile robots for active navigation and for telepresence 
applications. 

The trend towards smaller active vision systems comparable in size to the hu- 
man head is pushing the limit of motor, gearbox and camera design. In most 
systems, the size of the motors and cameras limit the compactness of the active 
head and the motors themselves add to the inertia of moving components. A 
notable exception to this is the Agile Eye [2] where no motor carries the mass 
of any other motor. Such a parallel mechanical architecture was the inspiration 
for the drive system in our active head (Eigure 1). 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 71-80, 2001. 
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Figure 1. Fully assembled active head. 

Another issue in the pursuit of faster and more accurate active heads is the 
choice of transmission system. The need for backlash-free speed reduction is 
critical for high-speed applications and the most common way this is solved is 
with harmonic-drive gearboxes. All three versions of Yorick as well as ESCHeR 
use harmonic- drive technologies. A disadvantage of the technology is an un- 
avoidably large speed-reduction ratio that limits the output speed to less than 
lOOrpm [9]. This limitation is seldom a problem in applications like smooth 
pursuit where joint velocities rarely saturate. But during high speed move- 
ments like saccades, where the motors are driven at maximum acceleration to 
travel from one extreme position to the other, velocity saturation is of concern. 
Cable drive technology is an alternative to harmonic drive gearboxes that does 
not have speed limitations. The advantages of cable drive are discussed in later 
sections. 

Our earlier prototype built at the ANU Robotic Systems Laboratory proved 
the usefulness of cable-drive transmissions and parallel mechanical architec- 
tures in a 2 degree-of- freedom active ’eye’ system [11]. The prototype was fast, 
responsive and accurate. CeDAR applied the knowledge learnt from the earlier 
design, but in a stereo configuration. 

This paper documents the design of the CeDAR system from initial perfor- 
mance specifications through to the choice of kinematics, transmission system 
and mechanical architecture as well as the hardware components used and the 
results of performance testing. In addition a control system that makes use of 
TPM to optimise saccade time and smoothness of pursuit in tracking applica- 
tions is presented. Finally, a brief synopsis of future developments is given. 
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a) b) 

Figure 2. a) Cable transmission system b) Cable drive equivalent of bevel gear. 

2. Mechanical Design 

2.1. Kinematics 

There are two widely used configurations for stereo active platforms, the 
Helmholtz and the Fick configuration. A description of the merits of each 
design is given in [5]. CeDAR is arranged in the more popular Helmholtz con- 
figuration with three axes: left vergence, right vergence and a common tilt 
(elevation) axis. 

An important kinematic property of the design is that the axes intersect at the 
optical center of each camera. For vision processing this reduces translational 
effects and the number of unknown parameters that need calibration. 

2.2. Transmission System 

The transmission system used in CeDAR is the same as the one used in our 
first prototype [11]. It was inspired by a cable driven manipulator [10]. A cable 
drive transmission consists of a pulley, a smaller diameter pinion and a cable 
that wraps around both the pulley and the pinion (Figure 2. a). 

The principle is the same as in gear transmissions except force is transmitted by 
tension in the cables and not by contact between gear teeth. Speed reduction, 
similar to gear transmissions, is proportional to the ratio of pulley and pinion 
diameters. There are many advantages in using cables: 

• No backlash: force is transmitted by tension in the cables rather than 
contact forces between gear teeth. 

• No slippage: unlike belt drive, the cables are terminated at each end and 
torque is transmitted to the pinion by several turns of cable to prevent 
slippage. 

• No lubrication: the cables do not experience wear or friction like gear- 
boxes and therefore do not require lubrication. 

• High efficiency: typically 96% [10] compared to 80% for planetary gear- 
boxes [4]. 
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• No speed limits: harmonic gearboxes are limited to less than lOOrpm 
[HD Systems], cable drive has no speed limitations. 

• Torque limited only by strength of cables: We use a 1.12mm diam- 
eter cable with 343 strands and a breaking strength of 77kg. 

There are some disadvantages in using cables as compared to conventional 
gear trains. The first is a finite angular range due to the cables not forming 
a continuous loop. Another is the difficulty in miniaturizing the transmission. 
The limiting factor is the minimum bend radius of the stainless steel cables that 
prevents the use of smaller diameter pinions and pulleys. Future prototypes 
may use other types of cables like synthetic fibres that have better strength to 
thickness ratios and more flexibility. 

However, in well designed active heads, the disadvantages just mentioned are 
not relevant because (i) the angular ranges of the joints are limited to 90° 
(Table 1), and (ii) if the pulleys are integrated into structural members, then 
the size of the transmission is no longer an issue. For example, in our active 
head, the final stage bevel is part of the camera mounting bracket (Figure 3). 




Figure 3. Rear view showing cable circuits. 

An interesting part of the cable system is the bevel transmission that transmits 
torque across orthogonal shafts (Figure 2.b). The key part of the design is the 
use of two cables: one for forward motion and one for backward motion. Each 
bevel has two cable-wrapping surfaces with different diameters so that there 
are two points of intersection between the bevels for the cables to jump across. 
If there were only one wrapping surface per bevel, then both cables would have 
to cross over at the exact same point, which is physically impossible. 

2.3. Mechanical Architecture 

Inspired by devices such as the Agile Eye [2], the active head has a parallel 
mechanical architecture. Eigure 3 shows how all the motors are fixed to the 
base so that they do not contribute mass to any of the joints. The advantage 
in doing so as opposed to locating the motors on the tilt joint itself is that 
the load placed on the tilt motor is lessened. Another advantage is that cable 
management is easier: the motor and encoder wires do not have to pass through 
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awkward joints to reach the base. 

The penalty of having a parallel architecture is that it makes the device more 
complex. Indeed, adding a fourth degree of freedom, a global pan (neck) joint, 
and still keeping to the parallel drive architecture would be challenging. 

Finally, the rig has been optimised for maximum stiffness and minimum weight. 
This was necessary not only to increase the speed of the head but also its 
accuracy. 

3. Hardware Overview 

Figure 1 shows the fully assembled active head. It weighs 3.5kg with a moving 
mass of 1.7kg including the 700g payload. 

The video and control hardware consists of Sony digital cameras (DFW- 
VL500), a Motion Engineering Inc. motion card (PCX/DSP), Maxon DC 
motors (RE25 and RE36) and a Pentium III computer. 

4. Performance Specifications and Testing 

Table 1 lists the performance specifications for the active head. The maximum 
range, payload and baseline specifications were based on the potential use of 
larger motorised-zoom cameras. The saccade rate and pointing accuracy were 
chosen based on the desired performance of the device in its intended applica- 
tion. Real-time tracking is the desired task and there is a direct relationship 
between our task-oriented specifications and the minimum requirements for ef- 
fective tracking [1]. 

A software routine was written to test the speed and accuracy of CeDAR. The 
results are summarised in Table 1. To test speed, the joints were driven to 
perform repeated saccades. To test accuracy laser pointers were mounted on 
the sides of the cameras (Eigure 1). By programming the head to follow geo- 
metric patterns on a wall 5 meters away, we were able to prove repeatability, 
angular resolution and coordinated motion. Table 1 shows that all spec- 
ifications were met convincingly. CeDAR’s performance compares extremely 





Test 


Test 


Spec 


Spec 


Specification 


Tilt 


Vergence 


Tilt 


Vergence 


Max Velocity 


600°.s“l 


800°. s“l 


600°.s“l 


600°. s“l 


Max Acceleration 


18000°.s“2 


20000°.s“2 


10000°. s“2 


10000°.s“2 


Saccade Rate 


5Hz 


QHz 


5Hz 


5Hz 


Ang Repeatability 


0.01° 


0.01° 


0.01° 


0.01° 


Ang Resolution 


0.01° 


0.01° 


0.01° 


0.01° 


Max Range 


90° 


90° 


90° 


90° 



Table 1. Performance specifications and test results. 

well to existing heads in addition to its ability to carry a wide range of pay- 
loads. Table 2 compares CeDAR’s peak vergence velocity and acceleration to 
two key designs. 
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Specification 


CeDAR 


ESCHeR 


Agile Eye 


Max Velocity 


800°. 


400°. 


1000°.s“l 


Max Acceleration 


20000°. s“2 


16000°.s“2 


20000°.s“2 



Table 2. Comparison with two leading designs. 





Figure 4. a) Velocity profiles b) Position profiles, during trapezoidal motion 
for saccade and smooth pursuit. 

5. Control 

CeDAR’s controller is an extension of preliminary work undertaken by [5] on 
TPM. In particular our approach allows for the implementation of a single 
algorithm for both saccade and smooth pursuit, enhancing the simplicity and 
compactness of the controller’s design. 

5.1. Trapezoidal Profile Motion 

The essence of the TPM problem is to catch a target initially a distance 
xq from the image center either in the shortest time possible, in the case of 
saccade, or in the smoothest way possible, in the case of smooth pursuit. Both 
the joints’ and the target’s starting velocities are potentially non-zero and 
disparate. Specifically it causes an axis to accelerate at a constant acceleration 
to a pre-calculated ceiling velocity^, coast at this velocity for a given period 
and then decelerate at the same constant rate as the initial acceleration until 
the target velocity is reached (see figure 4. a). From a mathematical perspective 
it is a 4 dimensional problem, where the bang acceleration a, ceiling velocity 
u, move time T and total distance travelled x are the unknowns. The initial 
joint velocity ui, the target velocity V 2 and the target’s initial distance from 
the image center xq are the givens. 



^The maximum absolute velocity of the TPM trajectory 
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The Algorithm 

Since the acceleration a is assumed to be constant, the time taken by the head 
to accelerate from its initial velocity vi to the ceiling velocity v is 



Ta 



S ' V — Vi 

s • a 



(1) 



where s is positive if the head accelerates from vi to v and negative if it decel- 
erates. 



Similarly the time taken to decelerate from the ceiling velocity to the target 
velocity V 2 is 



Td 



S ' V — V2 
s • a 



( 2 ) 



Note that the rate of deceleration is equal to the rate of acceleration. 

If Tc is the time spent coasting at the ceiling velocity, the total time of the 
trapezoidal profile motion is 



T = T, + Te + Trf. 



( 3 ) 



The distance traveled by the head during the action is 



X = 



S ' V 

2 



Ta S ' vTc + 



S -V -\-V2 
2 



Td, 



( 4 ) 



but can also be considered as the sum of the initial distance of the target from 
the foveal center xq and the distance travelled by the target during the move 



X = Xo-\- TV2. 



( 5 ) 



With these general TPM equations the specifics of saccade and smooth pursuit 
can now be developed. 

Saccade 

Saccades involve changing the head’s current position and velocity state to that 
of the target, as inferred by its previous states, in the shortest time possible 
(see Figure 4.b). Motion smoothness is not a concern and hence acceleration 
is set to its maximum possible magnitude. Two cases can arise: 

• The ceiling velocity required for the action is less than the maximum al- 
lowed velocity and hence no time is spent coasting. 

• The theoretical ceiling velocity required for the action is greater than the 
maximum allowed velocity and hence some time must be spent coasting 
(see Figure 4. a) 

It is useful to assume as initially being zero so that (1), (2), (4) and (5) yield 



s 'V = V 2 Tl Asx^a - -h v^) - ^viV 2 , 



(6) 
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where the smaller of the two values is taken if V 2 is greater than v\ and vice- 
versa. But if both of these values are in excess of the maximum allowed velocity, 
acceleration and velocity in (1), (2), (4) and (5) are replaced by their respective 
maxima from which 



Tr = 



V2 



S ’ V 



(( Vi)Ta^{- 



V -\-V2 



- V2)Ta - Xq), 



( 7 ) 



is calculated and hence T is deduced. 

Equation (6) also defines the value of 5. In particular it must be such that the 
operand of the radical is greater or equal to zero, hence: 

f s = -hi if {vi — V 2 )‘^ + 4xoa > 0 
I s = -1 otherwise 



Smooth Pursuit 

In smooth pursuit we wish to move from one position and velocity state to 
the next in a given amount of time with the optimal smoothness (see figure 
4.b). To achieve this the acceleration in moving to and from the ceiling velocity 
must be as small as possible. Again both the coasting and no-coasting cases 
mentioned above are relevant and again we start by assuming that the coasting 
time is zero initially, from which (1), (2), (4) and (5) yield: 

V = |; ± - ^Tx{vi +V2) + 2T‘^{v\+vl). (8) 

If these values are in excess of the maximum allowable velocity of the head, 
the time constraint is unrealiseable. In this eventuality CeDAR’s controller has 
been implemented to initiate a saccade. 

6. Future Work 

6.1. Applications 

As already mentioned, CeDAR’s mechanical and control architectures were 
designed for real-time tracking. Zero-Disparity filtering and Optic Flow algo- 
rithms are in the process of being integrated into the system. Coupled with 
the TPM controller this should allow for robust tracking. In particular, we 
intend to demonstrate CeDAR’s ability to locate and track a tennis ball during 
a tennis match. 

6.2. Hardware Improvements 

Most applications in active vision, like tracking and especially mobile naviga- 
tion require devices with a global pan joint (neck). Further improvements on 
the active head would implement this feature using a harmonic drive motor. 
Since the neck joint does not need to move rapidly, there is no need to imple- 
ment the joint in parallel with the other joints. A simple serial design where 
the fourth motor would sit beneath the existing head is a straightforward way 
to do this. 
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a) 




b) 



Figure 5. a) Two successive real-time saccades b) Smooth pursuit of a 0.5Hz 
sinusoid, sampled at 4Hz. 

6.3. Future Prototypes 

The use of plastics and other polymers in a cable-drive system should see a 
significant reduction in size and weight. It would also be a low cost way to 
manufacture moderate to high numbers of active heads. Another idea would 
be to use the Fick configuration to build a head with two independent ’eyes’ 
similar to the pan-tilt device. The advantage in doing so would be to reduce 
the inertia to essentially only the cameras. 

7. Conclusion 

This paper has outlined a novel approach to the design of a fast and accurate 3 
DOF stereo active head. Performance was achieved using cable transmissions 
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and a parallel architecture. Such performance is necessary for real-time appli- 
cations such as surveillance, navigation and human/robot interaction. 

In addition, a simple and compact controller was presented that allowed both 
saccade and smooth pursuit to be performed for tracking applications. It made 
use of a single TPM algorithm to optimise saccade time and motion smoothness 
during smooth pursuit. 
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Abstract: The utilization of nonmobile, distributed sensor and communi- 
cation devices by a team of mobile robots offers performance advantages in 
terms of speed, energy, robustness and communication requirements. Mod- 
els of mobile robots with on-board sensors, a communication protocol and 
the S-Net system are established. Algorithms are defined for the S-Net 
which perform cooperative computation and provide information about the 
environment. Behaviors include robots going to or surrounding a temper- 
ature source. The simulation experiments show that the S-Net performs 
well, and is particularly robust with respect to noise in the environment. 
System cost versus performance is studied, and guidelines are formulated 
for which the S-Net system out-performs the non- S-Net system. 



1. Introduction 

At one extreme, mobile robots can be provided with a wealth of on-board sens- 
ing, communication and computational resources [1, 2]; at the other extreme, 
robots with fewer on-board resources can perform their tasks in the context of 
a large number of stationary devices distributed throughout the task environ- 
ment [3]. We call the latter approach the Smart Sensor Network, or the S-Net 
In this study, all the results are from simulation experiments using software (C 
and Matlab), and the performance of robot tasks with and without the pres- 
ence of an S-Net (i.e., a set of distributed sensor devices) is evaluated in terms 
of various measures. See [4] for a more detailed account. 

This approach can be exploited widely and across several scales of appli- 
cation; e.g., fire fighting robots. If mobile robots are used to fight forest fires, 
there may be several hot spots to extinguish or control. If sensor devices can 
be distributed in the environment, then their values and gradients can be used 
to direct the behavior of fire fighting robots and to transport fire extinguish- 
ing materials from a depot to the closest fire source. During this movement 
to and from the fire, collision avoidance algorithms can be employed. Some- 
times coordinated activities are necessary and communication models are also 
important. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 81-90, 2001. 
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This study provides models for various components of study: (1) mobile 
robots with on-board sensors (2) communication, (3) the S-Net (includes com- 
putation, sensing and communication), and (4) the simulation environment. 
We have developed algorithms for the S-Net which perform cooperative compu- 
tation and provide global information about the environment. Local and global 
frames are defined and created. A method for the production of global patterns 
using reaction-diffusion equations is described and its relation to multi-robot 
cooperation is demonstrated. 

We provide the results of a set of simulation experiments designed to help 
us better understand the benefits and drawbacks of the S-Net For behaviors of 
one mobile robot going to a temperature source, and multiple mobile robots sur- 
rounding a temperature source, in the ideal situation (which means no noise), 
the S-Net takes more time and distance. But when noise is added in, which 
is more realistic, the S-Net system is more robust than the non-S-Net system. 
For the task of multiple mobile robots going back and forth to a temperature 
source, there are thresholds above which the S-Net system out-performs the 
non-S-Net system. 



2. Models 



We have developed a mobile robot model, sensor models, an S-Net model, a 
communication model, and a model of the environment. The simulation pro- 
vides a computational framework for the interaction of these models in terms 
of mobile robots performing useful tasks in the environment, and we define our 
simulation model as well. In order to act, a robot must receive current envi- 
ronmental information and calculate its movement based on the information 
received. On-board sensors (e.g., temperature, range, etc.) provide informa- 
tion about the environment and inform the robot’s behaviors. In addition, 
the mobile robot may be able to communicate with other robots or the S-Net 
The robot achieves movement by rotating or translating based on turning and 
motion primitives with given rotational and linear speeds. 

The high-level behavior of the robot is specified by a program which maps 
the robot state and environmental information to primitive behavior sequences. 
For example, the behavior for the mobile robot to go to the closest temperature 
source includes: mobile robot sensing to get environmental temperature and 
gradients, turning as well as going forward to the source, and finally stopping 
when it reaches a certain distance from the temperature source. 

Functions define source distribution of energy, material, etc. (e.g., heat, 
chemicals, etc.). The formula for distribution of temperature is: 



T{x,y) 



C 

y/ix- Xs)^ + {y- Vsf + 1 



( 1 ) 



where C is a constant related to the temperature source, {xg^ys) is the location 
of the temperature source, and (x, y) is the location at which we want to know 
the temperature. 

Sensor models for temperature and range are both of the form: 
f{x,y) = T{x,y) + N{y,,a) 



(2) 
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where T(x, y) is the actual value at location (x, y) in the environment and N(yU, 
a) is a normal distribution function with mean yu and variance a. 

The communication model consists of a protocol, a message layout, error 
model and performance characteristics. The protocol specifies the meaning of 
the bits in a message, as well as a set of commands for communication between 
robots and S-Net elements (S-elements). A group of S-elements sharing a 
common local frame is called an S- clique. 

S-Net devices consist of three essential components: computation, sensing 
and communication. The computation element is described by the speed of the 
processor, its storage capacity, power requirements and cost. Sensors used by 
the S-Net devices are modeled as described above, but also include bandwidth, 
latency, power requirements and cost. The communication model is like that 
given for mobile robots, but includes power requirement and cost as well. 

We use discrete event simulation with a fixed time step. In that we must 
model and simulate continuous events (e.g., during robot motion) as well as 
discrete events, we allow for an every- time- step event which can be put at the 
head of the event queue and must be handled every time step. Any number 
of these may be added to the event queue. The event list is a table recording 
all events that will happen in each time step. At the beginning of each time 
step, we copy it to a temporary list, and new events will be generated and 
added to the event list during the movement of the robots. During each time 
step, all scheduled events are handled and new events will be generated and 
added to the event list according to the different robot behaviors. At the end 
of each time step, the resulting state is evaluated to determine its feasibility. 
Once a possible state is achieved, the status of each robot such as position 
and local direction is updated. This procedure is repeated until the simulation 
terminates. 

3. Algorithms 

The S-Net is a collection of individual devices (S-elements) which have sensors, 
communication and computation abilities and are distributed either in a spec- 
ified pattern or randomly to provide environmental information. The S-Net 
provides the framework for information gathering, analysis and presentation 
— it is an “information field” for the mobile robot. We propose three major 
algorithmic infrastructures for S-Nets: 

• Coordinate frames: both local and global frames can be determined and 
exploited for robot tasks. 

• Pattern formation: global patterns in the S-Net can be calculated and 
used to provide information for the robots [5, 6]; we use a stripe pattern 
to coordinate robot motion. 

• Level sets: the ability to model and compute moving boundaries in the 
S-Net adds significant capabilities for robot tasks, including constrained 
shortest path information (see [7]). 
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4. Behaviors 

A mobile robot’s moving and turning behaviors are based on information pro- 
vided by either its on-board sensors or the S-Net A mobile robot may have 
four on-board temperature sensors located in different positions, thus providing 
four different spatial samples from which to compute the temperature gradient. 
The temperature gradient is used to control the heading of the robot. At the 
other extreme, with the S-Net, the robot will obtain the gradient information 
from the scattered S-elements. 

The behaviors studied include: 

• Ti: A single robot goes to a temperature source. 

• T2: Multiple mobile robots move to the temperature source and then co- 
operate and communicate to maintain a certain distance from the temper- 
ature source and to surround it. 

• T3: Multiple mobile robots going back and forth between the temperature 
source and a Home location (with the S-Net, Home is chosen as the origin 
of the S- clique that sensed the lowest temperature). Stripe patterns are 
formed along the gradient of the temperature source to Home. With no 
S-Net, an arbitrary location is selected. 

5. Performance 

We have compared the performance of mobile robots with and without the 
S-Net while solving the tasks: Ti, T2, and T3. For the robot behaviors that 
do not exploit the S-Net, the mobile robot obtains the information about the 
source (e.g., the temperature gradient) by itself. The mobile robot moves along 
the gradient towards the source, until the detected value (e.g., temperature) is 
a local maximum or is above some limit. 

This set of tasks represents typical mobile robot tasks and can be config- 
ured to exploit many of the constraints described earlier. For example, a robot’s 
path may be required to be the shortest, the gradient may be followed, or pat- 
terns in the S-Net may be used as road markers. Moreover, the last two tasks 
provide a setting to use multiple robots, ranging from few to many robots. In 
addition, robot interactions are necessary, at least as far as avoiding collisions. 
For each of these tasks, we propose a relevant set of performance measures, as 
well as a discussion of parameters and their possible values. Finally, we give 
the performance results and compare the two approaches. 

Our goal is to find out under what conditions the S-Net system can outper- 
form a non- S-Net system, and to study robustness and cost; cost is measured 
by time taken, distance traveled or total system cost. To summarize our re- 
sults, we found that, for the first two behaviors (Ti and T2), the S-Net system 
does not perform better under ideal conditions (which means no noise at all). 
But when noise is added to the sensor data, we found that the S-Net system is 
more robust, especially in very noisy situations. For the third behavior (T3), 
the S-Net system not only performs much better under realistic conditions, but 
also under ideal conditions. For certain round trip distance requirements, the 
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S-Net system can support more robots on the route while preventing collisions 
between robots. On the other hand, if there are too many robots on the route, 
in the system without the S-Net, some robots cannot move properly to prevent 
collision. 

In these simulation experiments we test performance time and distance 
traveled with respect to sensor noise or variance (0 to 25), number of S-elements 
(100 to 300), and broadcast distance (Im to 2.5m) for the S-elements. Accord- 
ing to [8, 9, 10], noise of a sensor includes inherent noise, transmitted noise, 
mechanical noise and so on. The temperature sensor model we choose here has 
a range of [0, 1000], and we believe that 0.05% is a reasonable tolerance for the 
temperature sensors. That is why we choose cr^ ranges from 0 to 25. Using 
standard statistical techniques, we compute 90% confidence intervals. 

One Robot Goes to a Temperature Source and Multiple Robots 
Surround a Temperature Source: Our results in these two cases show that 
when the noise variance is above 10, for the mobile robot that utilizes the S-Net, 
the successful result does not change much. But for the mobile robot that uses 
on-board sensors, it so happens that the robot fails to locate the temperature 
source correctly - it takes the maximum time allowed for the task and does not 
locate the source. We believe that this is because the four on-board sensors 
are located too close to each other and cannot overcome the affect of noise. 
When noise is added to each sensor, the gradient computed from their values 
can have large error, which will further change the direction the mobile robot 
moves. One proposed solution to this problem is to have the mobile robot move 
to four widely spaced locations and get samples across a greater spatial scale to 
compute the correct gradient. This will certainly cost much more in time and 
energy. In fact, it also reduces the accuracy with which the robot can locate 
the source. 

From all these measurement and comparison of the two systems, we can 
see that in the ideal situation, which means no noise, the S-Net takes more 
time and distance. Compared to the system without the S-Net (time used = 
3.22 sec, distance traveled = 3.21m), our cost of time ranges from 3.6 sec to 
5.5 sec, and distance traveled from 3.6m to 5.2m. But when noise is added, 
which is more realistic, the S-Net system basically does not change much, but 
the system without the S-Net gets much worse. We conclude that in real 
situations, especially a tough situation with lots of noise, the S-Net system will 
be more robust than the system without the S-Net. 

Multiple Robots Go Back and Forth to the Temperature Source: 
This experiment is designed to explore the benefits of using the S-Net with 
regard to multiple cooperating mobile robots. The same behavior is used in 
each robot, so that by satisfying the same set of constraints, the robots can 
achieve the desired final result. 

In the case that mobile robots use the S-Net (500 S-elements), Home is 
chosen as the origin of the S- clique that sensed the lowest temperature; this 
provides the longest path to the maximum temperature S-element. Then stripe 
patterns are formed along the gradient of the temperature source to Home 
(using the reaction-diffusion method). The straight line from Home to the 
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temperature source (located at [10, 20]) is in the middle of the white stripe 
(pattern value is 1), the width of each stripe is a constant (5m in our case); 
black stripes (pattern value is 0) alternate spatially with white stripes. Different 
stripe patterns are formed for different random streams. The robots will move 
along the white stripe toward the temperature maximum and follow the black 
stripe Home. When a robot detects that a collision is about to happen, it will 
slow down to prevent the collision. 

In the case that mobile robots do not use the S-Net, Home is arbitrarily 
located at the origin of environment (0, 0), and the temperature source is 
located according to the average distance from Home to the temperature source 
in the S-Net experiments. The purpose of this is to make sure that the distances 
of the round trips are basically the same for both setups. We believe that the 
gradient of temperature source to Home does not affect our experiment, so 
we choose the temperature source located in (40, 46). When robots detect an 
environment collision, they make a right turn and then try to get back on track 
again. 

For the S-Net system^ when the number of robots and trips increases, the 
average time used and distance traveled by each robot increase linearly, and 
there are no major deviations from linear. When we take a close look at the 
data collected, we find that on occasion, due to the particular random number 
streams, the result is not ideal, which means the robots cannot exactly follow 
the stripe, but get lost looking for the correct stripe. Under detailed analysis, 
we found that it is caused by some particular distributions of the S- elements. 
Since we use the origin with lowest temperature as the Home, it is sometimes 
possible that it is on the border of the stripe. There may not be enough S- 
elements on the border for black stripes, and then when the robots try to 
follow the stripe to go Home, they may not get enough information to keep 
on the black stripe, and thus move away. This can be solved by making more 
S-elements on the border or making Home far away from borders. 

For the non-S-Net system, when the number of robots and trips increases, 
the average time used and distance traveled by each robot increase linearly. 
After a detailed analysis of the data collected, we found that when there are 
more than eight robots on the same path, several robots may lose control. This 
is related to the robot behavior chosen. While there are lots of other behaviors, 
we believe that this is a rather standard collision avoidance algorithm and 
representative of many implementations in physical systems. Using methods 
described in [11], we find that the confidence interval for the mean difference 
in these two experimental setups is (0.2647, 9.5464). Since it does not include 
zero, we can say with 90% confidence that there is no evidence to suggest that 
there is not a statistically significant difference. Figures 1 and 2 show how 
noise affects the performance in both cases. From these figures, we found that 
the one using the S-Net can handle noise very well, when the noise variance is 
about 10, the performance and trace of robots generally stay the same. But 
for the case that does not use the S-Net, noise variance has a huge effect on 
the performance of the robots, where even a tiny variance as little as 0.5 can 
cause the robots to lose control (the robots wander erratically). We conclude 
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Figure 1. Trace of robots going back and forth with S-Net (2 robots, 2 round 
trips, noise = 10) 




Figure 2. Trace of robots going back and forth without S-Net (2 robots, 2 
round trips, noise = 0.5) 

that, in terms of noise, the S-Net performs much better. 

The performance measures used to this point have looked at suc- 
cess/failure, time to goal and distance traveled. Another crucial aspect is the 
more qualitative users’ defined cost which is, in general, a function of the phys- 
ical performance measures. For example, it may be that timeliness is extremely 
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important, and the user may assign an exponential cost to time. Even if the 
cost is linearly related, it may have a steep slope. 

To explore this aspect of performance cost, we have set up two models: 
(1) linear, and (2) quadratic. The three major terms included are: 

• robot cost: we always assume this is linear in the number of robots. 

• S-Net cost: we always assume this is linear in the number of S-elements. 

• physical quantity (e.g., time and distance determined from simulation ex- 
periments): we apply a linear or quadratic form to this term. 

In order to explore this issue, we examined linear and quadratic cost func- 
tions in terms of parameters in the equations in order to determine the existence 
of various cost relations to parameter values. We define the cost relation as: 

Cl = C s Cp 



where: 

• Cl is the total cost 

• Cs is the cost of the system infrastructure 

• Cp is the cost of performance 

• Cs = Nr ^ Cr Ns-el * Cg-el 

• Cp = at ^ C ad ^ 

• Nr is the number of robots 

• Ns -el is the number of S-elements 

• at and ad are coefficients. 

in which k = 1 in the linear case, and k = 2 in the quadratic case, t is the time 
taken to complete the task, and d is the distance traveled. 

We compare the two systems (with and without the S-Net) by computing 
the percentage of cases for which the S-Net system outperforms the non- S-Net 
system (over the 100 cases of experiment - 1 to 10 robots making 1 to 10 round 
trips). 

To establish Cg, we investigated mobile robot costs and a reasonable pro- 
jection for S-element costs. For a given number of robots and S-elements, these 
costs are fixed and the cost variation comes from the Cp term. Rather than 
look at particular fixed at and ad^ we have assumed they are equal. Figures 
3 and 4 show the percentages of times the S-Net outperforms the non- S-Net 
as a function of the coefficient value {at = ad)^ As can be seen, for both 
the quadratic and linear cost function, there are thresholds below which the 
non- S-Net out-performs the S-Net This indicates that for any particular im- 
plementation, a specific detailed analysis should be done to determine which is 
preferred. 

In the quadratic distribution, we found that when at and ad are chosen 
greater than 2, the percentage of times that the S-Net costs less is above 50%, 
which means the S-Net system is a better choice. In the linear distribution, 
when at and ad are chosen greater than 2200, the percentage of times that the 
S-net costs less is above 50%. These graphs show that it is very likely that 
even in the ideal conditions, the S-Net is the better choice for a system with a 
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Figure 3. System cost comparison vs. coefficient in quadratic distribution 




Figure 4. System cost comparison vs. coefficient in linear distribution 

quadratic cost function. As an example, the measure of the circumference of a 
fire burning outward in a circular pattern grows quadratically with time, which 
could mean quadratic cost. In the linear cost case, it seems that the S-Net is a 
less performant option. However, it should not be overlooked that when noise 
is present, the S-Net dominates in performance. 
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6. Future Work 

Future work includes: 

• Physical implementation of the S-Net system, including the S-elements 
and mobile robots which exploit them. 

• Optimization of the communication message code or layout, and study 
of communication errors, such as bad bits or lost message problems. In 
realistic situations, communication is never perfect, and communication 
error is an important aspect that needs to be handled in order to maintain 
the robustness of the S-Net 

• Development of a wider array of patterns to help multiple mobile robots 
cooperate. Computation of the shortest path with respect to realistic maps 
and topography would be useful. 

• Exploration of gradient computation in the S-Net The optimal computa- 
tion of the gradient for a set of randomly sampled data has been solved for 
one dimension. It would be useful and interesting to expand the theory 
to two dimensions or above is a very interesting problem. By solving this 
problem, the efficiency of the S-Net can be further improved, and it’s likely 
that the robustness of the system will be improved. 
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Abstract: Six DOF offset sensing between two plates is important for automatic 
docking mechanisms. This paper presents an easy and inexpensive 
implementation of such a system using four commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS) 
infrared (IR) light emitting diode (LED) emitters and two COTS IR receivers on 
each of two docking plates. The angular intensity distribution of an emitter and 
the sensitivity distribution of a receiver allow for estimation of the angle and 
distance between them. Simple experiments have been conducted indicating that 
such a setup is able to give positional offset in any of 6 degrees of error (x, y, z, 
pitch, roll, and yaw) within a range. A theoretical framework is also established 
using least squares minimization. The theoretical framework is general and 
applies to other configurations of emitter and receiver parts and positioning. 



1. Introduction and Motivation 

Six degree of freedom (DOF) offset sensing between two plates is critical for 
automatic active docking of self-reconfigurable robot systems such as PolyBot[l] 
(see Figure 1). Automated active docking requires that the offset errors are measured 
and then corrected by an automated control system. 




Figure 1. PolyBot in spider configuration. 



The PolyBot system uses repeated modules all with identical docking 
mechanisms, or interface plates. Since two interface plates that may dock with each 
other are identical, they need to have hermaphroditic connection mechanisms. Other 
systems such as [2] [3] may have male and female connection mechanisms, however, 
the sensing method described in this paper is general and extends to these systems as 
well. 

This paper presents an easy and cheap implementation of 6 DOF sensing 
system, using four commercial- off-the-shelf (COTS) infrared (IR) light emitting 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 91-100, 2001. 
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diode (LED) emitters and two COTS IR receivers on each of the opposing plates. 
Each of the eight emitters is lit in sequence and an analog reading is taken from both 
opposing receivers. The angular intensity distribution of an emitter and the 
sensitivity distribution of a receiver allow for estimation of the angle and distance 
between them. Simple experiments have been conducted indicating that such a 
setup is able to give positional offset in any of 6 degrees of error (x, y, z, pitch, roll, 
and yaw) within a range. A theoretical framework is also established using the least 
squares minimization. The theoretical framework is general and applies to other 
configurations of emitter and receiver parts and positioning. 

Eor PolyBot, a first order analysis of the open loop errors indicated that the 
system can place the interface plates within 30mm of each other. The mechanical 
features of the plates are designed to passively mate with up to 3mm of positional 
error. The 6 DOE docking sensor system described in this paper is the system 
developed to close the loop and bring those errors from 30mm down to 3mm. IR 
LEDs and sensors were chosen for this system for their low cost, small size, minimal 
interface requirements and low processing overhead. 

There are a variety of other means for determining the relative position of two 
objects with 6 DOE, although most are expensive or not suitable for docking. In the 
Virtual Reality (VR) hardware domain, the use of 6 DOE trackers is a staple. Such 
systems include linkage based systems, electro-magnetic field based systems [4] [5], 
ultrasonic ranging[6], inertial tracking and vision based methods [7] [8]. The 
ultrasonic and inertial tracking methods have not been extended to 6 DOE in a 
robust fashion. The vision based methods tend to be computationally intensive and 
expensive. The electro-magnetic based methods are the most popular for VR 
however do not work well for self-reconfigurable systems since they are prone to 
interference by metallic objects and are expensive. Other non- light based positional 
measurement methods include eddy-current sensing, hall-effect sensor or 
capacitance based [9] methods. Both of these methods may work however the 
intimate presence of electric motors may cause too much noise to make the sensing 
feasible. 

Low cost measurement and actuation components may enable applications 
beyond robotic docking such as: cars that park themselves, jacks on the back of the 
computer or stereo that move into position as you fumble to plug them in, a gas 
nozzle that finds the car’s tank opening, or robot appliances that automatically dock 
to recharge, fluid or supply interfaces in your home. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the mechanical and 
electronic design; Section 3 focuses on obtaining the IR intensity model; Section 4 
presents the methods of computing 6D offsets; Section 5 discusses experimental 
results and Section 6 concludes the paper and gives some directions for future work. 

2. Mechanical and Electronic Design 

Eigure 2 shows the mechanical design of the plate, where the four small squares at 
the corners are IR emitters, and two hemispheres along the middle line are IR 
receivers. 

The electrical design ensures that each receiver detects and samples the 
intensity from each emitter on the opposite plate at a distinct time. In order to do 
that, each of the eight emitters is lit in sequence and an analog reading is taken from 
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both opposing receivers. Readings are also taken in between the times when the IR 
LEDs are emitting to measure the ambient IR. Figure 3 shows the control signals 
for the first four emitters to be lit. The algorithm decides which side will emit in 
‘time slot 1’ and which in ‘time slot 2.’ The two sides are synchronized so that the 
opposing plates measure at the correct time. 




Emitter 



Receiver 



Figure 2. Mechanical design of the IR 6D sensing device on a PolyBot faceplate. 



At the end of a time period, each of the receivers (total four receivers, two on 
each plate) will have four readings from their opposing emitters, and four ambient 
readings totaling 32 measurements. The ambient IR readings are subtracted from 
the preceding sample to make the system more robust. Hence we end up with 16 
pieces of data. 
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Figure 3. Emitting and receiving sequence. 

The current design uses two synchronized Motorola MPC555 PowerPC 
embedded-controllers to collect the data. In each processor a TPU3 (Time 
Processing Unit) generates the trigger and emitter control signals. The trigger is fed 
back into the QADC64 (Queued Analog to Digital Converter) external trigger input 
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line to obtain the readings from IR detectors. A list of conversions is initially 
programmed into the A/D queue and a single interrupt is generated at the end of 
each complete period. The interrupt service routine is responsible for subtracting 
the ambient measurements and sending the data to the master computation thread. 
One or both of the MPC555s must send this data over the CANbus network to the 
master, which is also an MPC555 micro-controller where the algorithm for finding 
the 6D position offset is implemented. 

3. IR Intensity Model 

The theory behind this design is based on the fact that the intensity detected by a 
receiver is a function of the distance and/or angle between the emitter and receiver, 
i.e., I = f(e, r, d) where I is the intensity reading, e and r are emitter and receiver 
angles, respectively, and d is the distance between the emitter and the receiver. An 
accurate model can be obtained by model fitting for given emitters and detectors. 

Our model was constructed by decomposing / into three functions, //rj, 
fd(d) and let I = Afe(e)fr(r)fd(d) where A is a scale factor. We did two separate data 
collections, one was to fix r to 0 degrees and change e from 0 to 90 in 5 degree 
increments and d from 0.5 inches to 5 inches in 0.5 inches increments (see Figure 
4(a)); and the other was to fix ^ to 0 and change r from 0 to 90 and d from 0.5 to 5 
inches (see Figure 4(b)). The results of this data collection are plotted in Figure 5 (a) 
and (b), respectively. 




Figure 4. (a) Fix receiver angle to 0 degree and change emitter angles and distance, (b) Fix 
emitter angle to 0 degree and change receiver angle and distance. 

We use function = (A — ^ + O , where A is 1000, O is 150 

and is 20 degrees, to fit the data in a least squares fashion, and obtain the 
parameter cr, as 0.2660. Similarly, we use function 

= (A — + O with el as 40 degrees to fit the receiver data, and 

obtain the parameter a, as 0.3694. As a result, we obtain the IR intensity model 
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I = (A — 0)e +0. Using this model, we plot the 

corresponding model data in Figure 6(a) and (b). Compared with Figure 5, the 
model fits the data relatively well. 

Actual Emitter Angle Changes 




(a) 

Actual Receiver Angle Changes 




(b) 



Figure 5. Actual intensity changes w.r.t. emitter and receiver angles. 




Figure 5. Intensity changes computed by the model w.r.t. emitter and receiver angles. 



4. Six Dimensional Offset Estimation Methods 

For each plate, we attach a frame as shown in Figure 7 (in this case Plate 1 and Plate 
2 are facing each other). Given an offset between the two plates, the spatial 
relationship between each pair of emitter and receiver is determined. 
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Plate 1 





Figure 7. Frames for plates. 

Let d be the distance from the receiver to the center of the plate, and iv and h 
be the width and height of the position of the emitters. The coordinate of receiver 1 
in its own frame is <0, 0, d>, and the coordinate of the receiver 2 is <0, 0, -d>\ 
similarly, the coordinates of emitters A, B, C and D are <0, -iv, h>, <0, iv, h>, <0, - 
IV, -h> and <0, iv, -h>, respectively. Let <v, y, z, a, p, y> be the offset of the frame 
of plate 2 with respect to the frame of plate 1 (in the case of two plates facing each 
other, the offset is <v, 0, 0, n, 0, 0>) and let T be the transform matrix from plate 1 to 
plate 2 obtained by the offset, and R be the rotation matrix of T. The norm of plate 1 
is <1, 0, 0> and the norm of the plate 2 in plate 1 coordinates is R<1, 0, 0>. Let 
ye, Ze> be the coordinate of the emitter in its own frame and <x^, y^, Zr> be the 
coordinate of the receiver of the opposing plate in its own frame. There are two 
cases: 

The emitter is on plate 1 and the receiver is on plate 2: the position of the 
emitter is 6> = y^, and the position of the receiver is q = Tp where p = cx^, yr, 

Zr> and q = <x/, yd, z/>- 

The emitter is on plate 2 and the receiver is on plate 1: the position of the 
receiver is o = <Xr, yr, Zr>, and the position of the emitter is q = Tp where p = <Xe, y^ 
Ze> and q = <xd, yd, zd>- 

Given two points in space, o and q, and the norms of their plates, Uo and Uq, the 
distance between them is \q-o\, the angle at o is arccos(no*(q-o)Aq-o\) and the angle 
at q is arccos(nq*(o-q)Aq-o\). Therefore, the emitter and receiver angles as well as 
the distance between the receiver and the emitter can be obtained for each of the 
sixteen pairs of emitters and receivers. Given the IR intensity model we obtained in 
the previous section, we get a model from each 6D offset between two plates to 16 
readings of intensities, i.e., Ii = fi(x, y, z, a, p, y) for 1=1 to 16. 

4.1. Absolute 6 DOF position sensing 

Theoretically, the problem of 6D offset estimation becomes a problem of data 
fitting, i.e., solving <v, y, z, a, p, j> given sixteen data readings. In particular, let Rj, 
i =1..16, be the sixteen readings and let E be an energy function to be minimized. 
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E = — {Ri - fi (x, y, z,oc, P, 7)) ^ which transforms to six equations: 

= F (Rj - fi (x, y,z,a, P,Y)) — = 0 where p is x, y, z, a, P, and y. 

dp 



dp 



This set of equations can then be solved using Newton’s method. We used 
Singular Value Decomposition (SVD) for solving linear equations at each Newton 
step. The use of SVD greatly reduces the risk of reaching a singularity that is very 
common in problems involving the inverse of matrices. It also achieves a better 
result in both under- (minimum change) and over- constrained (minimum error) 
situations. 

We applied this method to a set of known offset positions of two plates. To our 
surprise, the result was not as good as we expected. We examined the problem 
further and found that the following maybe the major causes: 

The particular emitter and receiver pairs we chose were not ideal. First, they 
have a small range before saturating, and second, the slope in the valid range is too 
steep, which makes the data extremely sensitive. 

The emitters and receivers are sensitive to the mounting position alignment. 
The resulting variation is very difficult to capture by a simple model. IR ranging 
using combinations of many plates compounds this problem. 

If we fix the two hardware problems in the future, we should be able to get a 
good absolute position estimation. (This is a good example of good theory that does 
not necessarily end up with good results in practice). 



4.2. Relative 6D offset sensing 

In the close loop control of the docking process, it is not necessary to have absolute 
6D position sensing, as long as (1) it can tell the direction of the offset and (2) it can 
tell if the offset between the plates are small enough; (1) is used to guide the motion 
of the plates and (2) is to trigger the latches in the plates to open and close at the 
right time. 

We developed a centering method based on the idea of signal “balancing” 
when the plates are centered and facing each other. Let Xij represent a reading where 
X is the emitter ID (A, B, C, or D), i is the receiver ID (1 or 2) and j is the plate ID 
(I or 2), see Figure 7, and let _ represent the case that holds for both plate 1 and 2. 
When two plates are centered and facing each other, we have a set of equations, e.g., 
A1_=B1_, A2_=B2_, C1_=D1_, C2_=D2_. In practice, even when the two plates 
are exactly centered, the equations may not hold because of noise and slight 
variations when mechanically assembling the plates. The difference, however, can 
be used as a guideline for a relative offset. For example, (Al_-Bl_)-i-(A2_- 
B2_)-I-(C1_-D1_)-I-(C2_-D2_) gives offset in Y direction, while (Al_-C2_)-i-(A2_- 
C1_)-I-(B1_-D2_)-I-(B2_-D1_) gives relative offset in Z direction. This method has 
been used to successfully dock two plates in a plane, i.e., a special case with 3D 
offset. 

To follow this path further, we discovered six groups of “balancing” equations, 
each of which corresponds to an invariant with respect to a subset of 6D offset: 

1. Horizontal Group (x, z, p invariant): eight equations, four for each plate: 
A1_=B1_, A2_=B2_, C1_=D1_, C2_=D2_. 
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2. Vertical Group (x, y, a invariant): eight equations, four for each plate: 
A1_=C2_, A2_=C1_, B1_=D2_, B2_=D1_. 

3. Diagonal Group (x, y invariant): eight equations, four for each plate: 
A1_=D2_,A2_=D1_,B1_=C2_,B2_=C1_. 

4. Horizontal Cross Group (x, y, y invariant): eight equations between two 
plates in horizontal direction: A11=B12, A21=B22, B11=A12, B21=A22, 
C11=D12, C21=D22, D11=C12, D21=C22. 

5. Vertical Cross Group (x, y, z invariant): eight equations between two 

plates in vertical direction: A11=D22, A21=D12, B11=C22, B21=C12, 
C11=B22, C21=B12, D11=A22, D21=A12. 

6 . Diagonal Cross Group (x, z, y invariant): eight equations between two 
plates in diagonal direction: A11=C22, A21=C12, B11=D22, B21=D12, 
C11=A22, C21=A12, D11=B22, D21=B12. 

We developed a minimization method that can be used for one or more 
equations. For example, for equation A11=B11, we define an energy function 

1 2 

E = — {A\\-B\\) . Note that this energy function does not have the explicit IR 

model as the one used for the absolute position sensing. The goal of centering is to 
move to the direction where the energy function can be minimized. In order to 

... ^ IdE dE dE dE dE dE\ A rj u 

minimize E, we calculate j = I — , — , — , , — , — \ and H where 

\ dx ’ dy ’ dz ' da ' dp ' dy I 

= (All-Bl 1)( ^^^^ - , p is X, y, z, a, p, 7 and // is a 6 x 6 matrix with 

dp dp dp 



and H where 



TTT d^ E uui 1. 1 uuii. .... o 

H = — — ^ (— ^) ’ in which, p, q are x, y, z, a, p or y By 

dpdq dp dq dp dq 

using SVD to solve the linear equation HAp+J=0 where Ap=<Ax, Ay, Az, Aa, Ap, 
Ay>, we obtain the direction of the offset movement to minimize the energy 
function defined by the equation. 

Given a set of equations l..k, we define the energy function as the sum of the 
energy functions of each equation E =} E^ . Therefore — = — i~ and 

^ 7)n ^ dn 



dBll dAU 



dpdq 



in which, p, q are x, y, z, a, p or y By solving the linear 



equation HAp+J=0 where Ap=<Ax, Ay, Az, Aa, Ap, Ay>, we obtain the direction of 
the offset movement to minimize the energy function defined by the set of 
equations. 

The groups of equations we defined can be used to calculate the subset of 
offsets that are not invariant of the equations. For example. Group 1 equations can 
be used to calculate y, a and y. Group 2 equations can be used to calculate z, p and 
y. Group 5 equations can be used to calculate a, p and y. Also we can combine all 
the groups and calculate y, z, a, p and y. To calculate x, we use energy function 
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^ (A//^ + Bij^ + Cij^ + Dij ^) , based on the fact that all the readings go 



to 



/= 1,2 

7 = 1,2 



minimum when x approaches 0 in centered position. For simplicity, assuming the 
plates are centered, we have 

. D . . + D ' ' ^ 

dx dx dx 



Ax = - — /^—, where — = 

dx d^x ox ax dr Hr Hr 

)=h 



. , ACij^i , ADij 2 -, 

and > ((^— ) +(^— ) +(^:^) )• 



/=12 dx 

7 = 1,2 









5. Experimental Results 

We developed an experimental setup for measuring 6D offset. The setup includes 
two PolyBot modules each of which has an IR plate and one module for calculating 
the offset. The three modules communicate via CANbus and each contains an 
MPC555. The outputs of the 6D offset are sent from the computing MPC555 to 
CANalyzer, which is a CAN interface program running on a PC. The experiments 
are done basically by fixing one IR module and moving the other IR module in 
space (see Figure 9). 




We first experimented with each set of equations individually to find the 
sensitivity of each of the six dimensions offset with respect to the set of equations. 
We found that using individual groups for calculating individual offsets, in this case 
Group 1 for y. Group 2 for y. Group 4 for z. Group 5 for a and Group 6 for y works 
better than using all the equations to calculate all the offsets at once. Offset x will 
only be calculated if other offsets are small. 
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When the plates are very close, using the current emitter-receiver placement, 
all the readings tend to approach zero that results in loss of sensitivity. This is an 
implementation limitation and not a limitation of the method. 

6. Conclusions and Future Work 

We have presented an integrated system, with mechanical-electrical design and 
embedded software for obtaining a six degrees of freedom offset between two 
opposing plates for the purpose of docking. The system is simple and cheap, using 
eight IR emitters and four IR receivers. The software is general and robust using 
minimization techniques. The same algorithm used for 6 DOF offset estimation is 
also used for inverse kinematics, similar to [10]. 

For future work, we plan to improve the IR curve to reduce the saturation 
range and extend sensitivity in the unsaturated range, so that 6D absolute positioning 
may be obtained. We also plan to rearrange the positions of IR emitters and 
receivers so that the receivers still measure signals when the two plates are docked 
without loss of sensitivity. 
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Abstract: Height is a critical variable for helicopter hover control. In this paper 
we discuss, and present experimental results for, two different height sensing tech- 
niques: ultrasonic and stereo imaging, which have complementary characteristics. 
Feature-based stereo is used which provides a basis for visual odometry and attitude 
estimation in the future. 



1. Introduction 

We have recently started development toward an autonomous scale-model helicopter, 
see Figure 1 . Our first target is to achieve stable autonomous hovering which involves 
the subtasks of: height control, yaw control, and roll and pitch control. For initial 
purposes we consider these as independent control problems, though in reality the 
dynamics of various degrees of freedom have complex coupling. 

This paper is concerned only with the problem of estimating height of the vehicle 
above the ground which is an essential input to any height regulation loop. We are 
currently investigating two approaches: ultrasonic for very close range (< 2m) and 
stereo imaging for medium range (< 20 m). Stereo vision methods are discussed in 




Figure 1 . The CMST scale-model helicopter in flight. 
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Figure 2. The small stereo camera head used on the helicopter in a downward looking 
configuration. 

Section 2, ultrasonics in Section 3, and combined results in Section 4. Conclusions 
and future work are the subject of Section 5. 

2. Stereo-based height estimation 

Our previous work has concentrated on dense area-based stereo vision[l], but for this 
work we have focussed on feature-based techniques. The disparity between corre- 
sponding image features in the left and right cameras can be used to provide sparse 
range information which is sufficient for height control purposes. In addition the fea- 
tures can be tracked in time [5] to provide information about the vehicle’s change in 
attitude and motion across the ground. 

Stereo imaging has many desirable characteristics for this application. It can 
achieve a high sample rate of 60Hz (NTSC field rate), is totally passive, and gives 
height above the surface rather than height with respect to some arbitrary datum (as 
does GPS). Its disadvantages are computational complexity, and failure at night In 
our experiments the helicopter is flying over a grassy area that provides sufficient 
irregular texture for stereo matching. Our goal is to achieve height estimation without 
artificial landmarks or visual targets. 

2.1. The camera system 

The STl stereo head from Videre Design^, shown in Figure 2, comprises two 1/4 
inch CMOS camera modules mounted on a printed circuit board that allows various 
baselines — we are using the maximum of 160 mm. The two cameras are tightly 
synchronized and line multiplexed into an NTSC format composite video signal. Thus 
each video field contains half- vertical resolution images, 320 pixels wide and 120 
pixels high, from each camera. The cameras have barely adequate exposure control 
and no infra-red filters. 

The lenses are 12 mm diameter screw fit type with a nominal focal length of 
6.3 mm. The lenses are made of plastic and have fairly poor optical quality — barrel 
distortion and poor modulation transfer function are clearly evident in the images we 
obtain. 

The essential camera parameters are given in Table 1. Since the two cameras 
are multiplexed on a line-by-line basis the effective pixel height is twice that of the 

Tnfra-red cameras could be used but size and cost preclude their use with this vehicle. 

^http: //www. videredesign. com 
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Parameter 


Value 


Baseline 


160mm 


Pixel width 


14.4um 


Pixel height 


13. Sum 


Focal length (/) 


6.3mm 


a-xf 


438 


Oy/ 


457 



Table 1. Camera and stereo head parameters, a is pixel pitch (pixels/m). 



actual photosite. Mechanically the stereo head is manufactured so that scan lines are 
parallel and vertically aligned to reasonable precision. The mounting configuration 
also ensures that the optical axes are approximately parallel but in practice we find 
that the cameras are slightly convergent. Another PCB, parallel to the main one and 
connected via nylon spacers stiffens the structure but again in practice we find that the 
boards fiex so the geometry varies with time. 



2.2. Calibration 



For parallel camera geometry, which this stereo head approximates, the horizontal 
disparity is given by 






{Oi.f)b 



70.1 



pixels 



( 1 ) 



where is the pixel pitch (pixels per metre), / is the focal length of the lens, b is the 
baseline and r is the range of the point of interest. 

The derived parameters a^f and a^/ given in Table 1 are the lumped scale param- 
eters that appear in the projection equations. The computed values in the table agree 
well with simple calibration tests which give values of a^/ = 445 and a^/ = 480 — 
consistent with a slightly higher focal length of approximately 6.5 mm. Figure 3 shows 
results of another calibration experiment which gives the empirical relationship 






67.7 

r 



6.65 pixels 



( 2 ) 



This indicates that the cameras are slightly verged with the horopter at 10.2 m — 
beyond which disparity is positive. For our target working range of 2 m to 20 m the 
disparity would lie in the range -4 to 27 pixels, or a 32 pixel disparity search range. 
The estimated numerator constant is quite similar to that given in (1) based on camera 
data. 

2.3. Architecture for visual processing 

An overall view of the proposed system is given in Figure 4. The helicopter control 
computer is based on the PCI 04/PC 104 -f bus, which is a stackable architecture based 
on the ISA/PCI specifications. The framegrabber is a PC 104-1- module which writes 
images directly over the PC 104-1- (PCI) bus into system memory. The vision process- 
ing software runs under the on-board real-time operating system, LynxOS, and uses a 
custom streaming video driver for the framegrabber. The device driver supports three 
modes of operation: demand, streaming and field-streaming. In demand mode, frame 
capture is triggered by the application program. In streaming mode, the framegrabber 
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Figure 3. Experimental disparity versus inverse range. 
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Figure 4. Overall system architecture. 

is setup to capture images continually into a user-provided ring of image buffers. This 
makes it possible to capture images at frame rate. Field- streaming mode is a variant 
of streaming mode in which each field is considered an image. This allows for image 
capture at two times the frame rate. 

The PCI bus has a theoretical maximum bandwidth of 132 Mbyte/s and full-size 
PAL color video at frame rate consumes only 44 Mbyte/s. However, there is other 
activity on the system and depending on the number of devices using the system bus, 
this can be a significant issue. The disk bandwidth becomes an issue when video 
has to be written to disk at frame rate. The disk subsystem requires almost the same 
bandwidth as the framegrabber and that could prove to be too much for the system. 
For the hardware we use, we have found that it is possible to capture monochrome 
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192x144 sized images to the ’raw’ disk device at frame rate. A bigger limitation was 
the hard-disk shutting down due to vibration — we now use solid state disks. 

2.4. Stereo vision 

Our previous work with stereo was concerned with dense matching[l]. However for 
the helicopter application we chose to use feature-based matching for the following 
reasons. Firstly the non-parallel imaging geometry meant that since the epipolar lines 
were not parallel, and given the large range over which we are matching, the vertical 
disparity becomes significant. Projective rectification was investigated but is computa- 
tionally too expensive for this application and assumes the geometry is time invariant. 
Secondly, for height control we do not need dense range data. A few points, sufficient 
to establish consensus, will be adequate. Thirdly, features can be temporally tracked 
to provide odometry and attitude information. 

The main processing stages are as follows: 
for i=L, R do 

for each pixel in 4 do 
Q = plessey(4) 
end for 

Xi = coordinates of N strongest local maxima in Q 

end for 

for each feature X^. G Xl do 

for each candidate feature Xrj G Xr do 
compute similarity stj — ZNCC{Xlp Xrj) 

end for 

best match — msiXjSij 

if > s then 

if Xrj matches back to then 
di = disparity (Zl,, 

end if 
end if 
end for 

d — median (J/) 

2.5. Corner operators 

Corner features are those which have high curvature in orthogonal directions. Many 
comer detectors have been proposed in the literature [3] but we considered only two 
well known detectors: Plessey[2] and SUSAN[6]. Roberts[5] compared the temporal 
stability for outdoor applications and found that the Plessey operator was superior. 
The Plessey operator requires computation, for each pixel, of 






% 

Uy 



where /jc =/(g)(— 1, 0, 1) «3//3v,/y 1)^ andX =A(g)w where 

w is a Gaussian smoothing function. The Plessey comer function is traceM/detM 
which is invariant to illumination scale. This is very important when looking for 
features in images from two different cameras. 
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Figure 5. Left and right hand camera image from helicopter image sequence with 
comer features indicated. Also shown is a feature search box corresponding to the left 
image feature marked by a circle. 

The features used for the matching stage are the coordinates of non-local comer 
maxima that have been sorted by strength. The strongest 100 features are used. Figure 
5 shows a typical flight image and detected comer features. 

2.6. Geometric constraints 

The comer detection stage provides 100 features in each image for which we must 
establish correspondence. Naively applying a similarity measure would result in a 
100 X 100 matching problem. Applying epipolar constraints can greatly reduce the 
order of this problem since we know that the corresponding point is constrained to lie 
along the epipolar line. 

In practice we observe, see Figure 6, considerable variation in slope for the epipo- 
lar lines over time. The epipolar lines were computed using the method of Zhang [7] 
for each frame in the sequence. We believe two effects are at work here: flexing of the 
stereo head results in changes to the camera geometry, and correlation with vertical 
scene motion. This latter may be due to timing issues in the camera’s line multiplexing 
circuitry or CMOS readout timing. 

For each feature in the left image we know an approximate region of the right 
hand image in which the corresponding feature must lie. The vertical extent of this 
region is a function of uncertainty in the vertical disparity, and the horizontal extent is 
a function of the disparity which may or may not be approximately known, see Figure 
5. We assume here no apriori knowledge of disparity. By this means we reduce the 
number of region comparisons from 10,000 to typically less than 600. 

2.7. Similarity measure 

The first approach was based on earlier work by Roberts [5] in temporal feature track- 
ing. Corners are defined in terms of a 3 -element feature vector containing the intensity 
and the orthogonal gradients and similarity is defined by Euclidean distance between 
features. This is computationally inexpensive but in practice exhibited poor discrimi- 
nation in matching. 
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Figure 6. Histogram of epipolar line gradient. 



Instead we used a standard ZNCC measure 



ZNCC(L,/?) = 



Zij{Lij-_L){Rjj-R)_ 

Lij{Lij-L)Zij{Rij-R) 



which is invariant to illumination offset and scale. The best match within the right 
image search region that exceeds a ZNCC score of 0.8 is selected. The role of the 
two images is then reversed and only features that consistently match left to right, and 
right to left are taken. Typically less than 50 features pass this battery of tests. 

2.8. Establishing disparity consensus 

The disparities resulting from the above procedure still contains outliers, typically 
very close to zero or maximum disparity. We use a median statistic to eliminate these 
outliers and provide an estimate of the consensus disparity from which we estimate 
height using (2). Figure 7 shows disparity and the number of robustly detected features 
for successive frames from a short flight sequence. 

2.9. Time performance 

The code runs on a 300 MHz K6 and is written carefully in C but makes no use, yet, 
of MMX instruction as does [4]. Corner strength, maxima detection and sorting takes 
78 ms for both images. Matching takes 6.5 ms (20^s for an 11 x 11 window) with 
a further 1.3 ms to verify left-right consistency. With other onboard computational 
processes running we are able to obtain height estimates at a rate of 5 Hz. 



3. Ultrasonic height estimation 

When close to the ground the stereo camera system is unable to focus and the blurred 
images are useless for stereo matching. Ultrasonics are an alternative sensing modality 
which are theoretically suited to this height regime, but we were not very optimistic 
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Figure 7. Disparity and number of robustly detected comer features for short flight 
sequence. 




Figure 8. Raw height estimate from the ultrasonic transducer. 

that it would work in this application. The helicopter provides an acoustically noisy 
environment, both in terms of mechanically coupled vibration and “dirty” air for the 
ultrasonic pulses to travel in. We attempted to shield the sensor from the main rotor 
downwash by positioning it beneath the nose of the vehicle. 

The ultrasonic sensor we chose is a Musto la unit which has a maximum range 
of 4 m. The sensor has been adjusted so that the working distance range spans the 
output voltage range of 0 to 5 V. The sensor emits 10 pings per second, and when it 
receives no return it outputs the maximum voltage. 

Figure 8 shows raw data from the sensor during a short flight. The minimum 
height estimate is 0.3 m which is the height of the sensor above ground when the 
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Figure 9. Combined height estimate from ultrasonic and stereo sensors with respect 
to the stereo camera. 




Figure 10. New integrated stereo camera sensor. 

helicopter is on the ground. Good estimates are obtained for heights below 1.2 m. 
Above 1.5m the signal is extremely noisy which we believe is due to poor acoustic 
signal to noise ratio. Whether this is improved by isolating the sensor from the body 
of the helicopter has not yet been tested. Nevertheless there is just sufficient overlap 
between the operating range of the stereo and ultrasonic sensors to provide some cross- 
checking. 



4. Combined results 

Figure 9 shows the results of combining raw ultrasonic data with stereo disparity data. 
We have plotted all ultrasonic range values below 1.2m and added the height differ- 
ential between the ultrasonic and stereo sensor systems. The stereo disparity data is 
converted to range using (2). 

On takeoff there is a very small amount of overlap and we have good stereo data 
to below Im (disparity of 75 pixels). The landing occurred in a patch of long grass 
which led to very blurry images in which no reliable features could be found. 
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5. Conclusions and further work 

We have shown that stereo and ultrasonic sensors can be used for height estimation 
for an autonomous helicopter. They are complementary in terms of the height regimes 
in which they operate. Both are small and lightweight sensors which are critical char- 
acteristics for this application. Feature-based stereo is computationally tractable with 
the onboard computing power, and provides sufficient information for the task. The 
next steps in our project are: 

1. “Close the loop” on helicopter height. 

2. Fly our new custom stereo-camera head, see Figure 10, which will overcome 
the many limitations of the current ST-1 head, in particular exposure control and 
readout timing. 

3. Fuse stereo-derived height information with data from the inertial sensor and use 
the estimated height to control the disparity search range and gate disparity values 
at the consensus stage. 

4. Implement temporal feature tracking and use feature fiow for visual gyroscope 
and odometry. 

5. Visual-servo control of helicopter with respect to a landmark. 
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Abstract: Autonomous navigation in vegetated terrain requires the ability 
to discriminate obstacles from grass, a non-trivial problem when the senso- 
rial world of the robot is based only on range information as provided, for 
example, by a laser rangefinder (ladar). We present a statistical analysis 
of the range data produced by a single-axis ladar in different situations, 
including the case of an obstacle partially occluded by grass. Such analysis 
inspired a simple classification algorithm, which has been tested on real 
range data acquired by JPL’s urban robot. 



1. Introduction 

Autonomous vehicles have great promise for applications in the military, agri- 
culture, space exploration, and other domains. Moreover, rapid progress in 
miniaturization and improved cost-effectiveness of navigation sensors, cameras, 
and computers is accelerating the maturation of robotic vehicles. However, a 
key limitation remains for domains in which robots must navigate in tall grass, 
small bushes, or forested areas, because existing perception systems cannot do 
effective obstacle detection in these situations. Most obstacle detection sys- 
tems to date rely exclusively on range data from ladar, stereo vision, radar, or 
ultrasonic sensors to perceive scene geometry and assume implicitly that the 
scene consists of relatively large, solid surfaces [7]. When driving in vegetated 
terrain, the notion of “obstacle” needs to be revisited. For example, a small 
bush can be considered an obstacle based solely on geometric speculation, al- 
though it probably can be driven over without damaging the vehicle. Thus, for 
efficient navigation in vegetated terrain, a higher level of reasoning must inter- 
vene, based on both the geometric description of the scene and the composition 
of the terrain cover. 

In this paper, we are interested in determining whether an “obstacle” is a 
rock (non-traversable) or a patch of grass (traversable) . Terrain cover classifi- 
cation can be based on color features [1], but such an approach won’t work at 
night. Visual texture is another promising approach, but it is computationally 
expensive and the technology is not mature yet. In this work, we discuss a 
simple approach based on the statistical analysis of the range data as provided 
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by a laser rangefinder (ladar). Intnitively, range data on grass and bnshes will 
be spatially scattered, while range data on bare soil or rock will tend to be 
more “regnlar” and lie on a relatively smooth snrface. 

In the following section we derive theoretical probability distribntions for 
range data from a single-axis ladar in vegetated terrain. We consider a nnmber 
of “canonical” sitnations, inclnding the case of a field of randomly distribnted 
grass containing a partially occlnded rock. The theoretical resnlts of Section 2 
are validated in Section 3, where we show histograms of real range data. We 
also introdnce a simple and fast algorithm for the classification of grass versns 
rocks based on statistical measnres over moving windows. The range data nsed 
in the experiments was collected by the nrban robot developed by JPL as part of 
the Tactical Mobile Robotics (TMR) Program fnnded by DARPA (see Fignres 
4,8). This robot is eqnipped with stereo cameras, an omnidirectional camera, 
an nncooled thermal infrared camera, and a 2-axis scanning ladar (althongh the 
data for this work has been acqnired by rotation aronnd the vertical axis only) 
[2, 6]. Antonomons navigation capabilities to date inclnde obstacle avoidance, 
visnal servoing to goals, and antonomons stair climbing. 

2. Statistics of Range Data on Grass 

The statistics of range measnrements can provide ns with precions information 
abont the terrain cover. We introdnce here a model for the range distribntion 
which can be nsed to design a classifier of grass versns other obstacles, as 
discnssed in Section 3. It is assnmed here that the laser rotates aronnd a 
vertical axis, and that the laser beam width is infinitesimal. We also assnme 
that the ladar always receives a retnrn when the laser ray hits a snrface, and 
that the measnrements are noiseless. These assnmptions are discnssed in more 
detail in Section 2.4 

In the next snbsections, we will consider three “canonical” sitnations: 
when the robot is in the middle of an homogeneons field of grass, when the 
robot is placed at a certain distance from a patch of grass, and when a rock is 
partly visible throngh the grass. 

2.1. Case 1: Homogeneous grass field 

To model an homogeneons field of grass, we will assnme that the blades of grass 
have constant circnlar section of diameter d, and that the centers of the grass 
blades are distribnted according to an isotropic Poisson point process in space 
with intensity A [4]. This means that within a nnit area of soil we expect to 
find A blades^. In the case of an infinitesimal laser ray, one easily proves that 
the probability density fnnction (pdf) of the range r is 

p{r) = Xde-^^^U{r) ( 1 ) 

where [/(•) is the Heavyside fnnction. In other words, we expect the range 
data on grass to behave as an exponential distribntion with mean p = 1/Ad. A 
similar exponential behavior was predicted and observed in the case of range 



^This model is not entirely correct because it assumes that grass blades can intersect [5]. 
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Figure 1. Left: Simulated distribution of grass (A = 500m^,d = 20mm). The 
laser is placed in the middle; the acquisition angular period is 0.5°. The circles 
filled in red represents blades of grass hit by a laser ray. Right: Normalized 
histogram of range over 500 trials. 

data measured in a forest [3], as a consequence of the random distribution of 
tree trunks. 

A synthetic example of grass distribution is shov^n in Figure 1. Each grass 
blade has diameter d equal to 20 mm, and there are on average A=500 blades 
per square meter. It is assumed that the ladar acquires data v^ith an angular 
period of 0.5°. The blades of grass that are hit by the laser ray are represented 
v^ith a red kernel. Figure 1 also shoves the normalized histogram of the range 
measured over 500 trials. An exponential density curve has been fitted to 
the data and superimposed to the histogram in the figure. Such best-fitting 
exponential has mean // equal to 0.098/m, v^hich is very close to the expected 
value of 0.1/m. 

From the pdf of the range (1) v^e may compute its second-order moment 
(variance, and its third-order moment (skev^ness^, sk), v^hich v^ill be used 
in Section 3: 



— l/(Ad)^ , sk — 2//^ = 2/(Ad)^ (2) 

The skev^ness measures the degree of symmetry of a distribution around its 
mean. Positive (negative) values of the skev^ness indicate that the distribution 
extends tov^ards the right (left) tail. The case sk — corresponds to a sym- 
metric distribution, such as the normal. In the case under exam the skev^ness 
is positive, meaning that the distribution is shelved to the right. 

2.2. Case 2: Grassy patch seen from the distance 

An instance of this case is shov^n in Figure 2 (A = 85/m^, d = 30 mm). The 
robot is at a distance D = 200 mm from the rectilinear edge of a patch of 

^By identifying the skewness sk with the third-order moment of the distribution, we 
adhere to the dehnition given in [8]. Note that other authors (e.g. [4]) dehne the skewness 
as the third-order moment divided by . 
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Figure 2. Left: Simulated distribution of grass (A = 85/m^,d = 30mm). The 
laser is placed in the lower left corner, at a distance of 200 mm from the patch 
of grass. Right: Normalized histogram of range over 500 trials. 

grass. The distribution of the range data along a fixed line oriented at an angle 
a with respect to the normal to the patch edge is now an exponential shifted by 
a value of D/ cos{a). However, the pdf of the range computed over the whole 
angular span (equal to 90° in this example) does not have an exponential shape. 
Indeed, the normalized histogram shown in Figure 2 (computed over 500 trials) 
shows a heavier tail than in the case of an exponential density. 

2.3. Case 3: Rock behind the grass 

Suppose the robot is looking at a patch of grass which contains a rock (or any 
non-traversable object). Clearly, if the rock is right in front of the robot, the 
distribution of the range concentrates around the actual distance of the rock. 
If the rock is very far away from the robot, all the rays from the ladar are likely 
to be stopped by the grass before reaching the rock surface. However, if the 
rock is at an intermediate distance, it is quite possible that some rays from 
the ladar reach the rock surface, while the other rays hit some blades of grass 
on the way. This situation is shown in Figure 3, where the parameters of the 
grass distribution are A = 300/m^, d = 10 mm (the rock surface is represented 
by the blue circles.) To simplify the computation of the range distribution, we 
will assume that all points of the rock surface are at the same distance T from 
the ladar (this hypothesis is clearly not verified in Figure 3, where the rock 
surface is at a slanted angle). In this case, the pdf of the range r is simply an 
exponential truncated at r = T, followed by a peak at r = T of area 
The larger the distance T to the rock, the smaller the area of the peak, and 
the further to the right its position. This expected behavior can be noted in 
the histogram of Figure 3 (computed over 3000 trials within the angular sector 
subtended by the rock surface). The histogram is clearly bimodal, although 
the second peak spreads out due to the slant of the rock surface. The mean //, 
variance cr‘^ and skewness sk of the range are easily computed from our model 
distribution: 
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Figure 3. Left: Simulated distribution of grass (A = 300/m^, d = 10mm). The 
blue circles represent an impenetrable surface. The laser is placed in the louver 
left corner. Right: Normalized histogram of range over 300 trials. 
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By comparing (5) v^ith (2), one maintains that the skcAvness in this case is 
alAvays smaller than in the case of homogeneous grass, and indeed it takes on 
negative values for sufficiently small T. In other Avords, the presence of the 
peak centered at r = T makes the distribution more skcAved to the left. 

2.4. Validity of our theoretical assumptions 

While the theoretical results derived in the previous subsections are useful to 
understand the behavior of the range data, and indeed have inspired the simple 
classification algorithm of Section 3, we should comment on the shortcomings 
of our analysis. Firstly, the assumption that the ladar alAvays receives a return 
Avhen the laser ray hits a surface is not very realistic. For example, it is quite 
possible that the ladar does not read a return Avhen the ray hits the outer edge 
of a grass blade. Secondly, the return is integrated over a non-infinitesimal 
time AvindoAV Avhile the ladar is revolving. This means that the measured range 
actually represents the average value of the actual profile Avithin a small angular 
sector. The measured range is thus a “smoothed” version of the actual range 
profile. Finally, a more realistic analysis Avould take into account the fact that 
laser ray has a non-null divergence 7 (e.g., the laser used in the experiments 
has 7 = 1 mr). It can be shoAvn that in this case the distribution of the range 
along a fixed direction can be modeled by the folloAving form: 



p{r) = Xd{l + _ £>) ( 5 ) 

Avhere D is the distance to the edge of the grassy patch along the ray and a = 
2 tan( 7 / 2 )/d. For small values of 7 and D, the distribution of the range data 
does not differ substantially from the infinitesimal ray case. This is because 
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the ray will normally hit a blade of grass before “thickening”. However, if the 
patch of grass is far from the ladar (i.e., for large enongh valnes of aD‘^), it 
is seen from (6) that the effect of finite ray size cannot be neglected. In this 
case, the ray will have thickened noticeably before hitting a blade of grass. 
Intnitively, this corresponds to nsing an infinitesimal ray in a field of grass 
where the density of the blades increases proportionally with the distance from 
the ladar. 

3. Experimental Results 

In this section we present some experiments on real range data, collected by 
onr nrban robot at La Canada, near JPL, in environments that inclnde grass 
with some rocks and trees. The rotation rate of the ladar was set to 5Hz and 
the angnlar sampling period to 0.7°. 

Fignre 4 shows the spatial distribntion of range measnrements with the 
robot placed in front of a patch of grass. The grass is visible in the npper 
half-plane; the dots in the lower plane correspond to soil, which was visible 
becanse the rotation axis was not perfectly vertical. Two histograms of range 
are presented in Fignre 5, covering respectively a narrow and a large angnlar 
sector of the grassy patch. As expected, the first histogram has a shape very 
similar to the exponential cnrve of (1). The best-fitting exponential (snper- 
imposed on the histogram) has mean // = 1/Ad with Ad=3.7/m. The second 
histogram has a mnch heavier tail, as predicted by the discnssion in Section 
2.2. Note in passing that the histograms have been compnted over a nnmber 
of revolntions while the robot stood still. A light breeze is snfficient to keep 
the grass blades in constant shaking motion, enabling a good statistical sam- 
pling. Another reason for scan-to-scan differences is that in each revolntion the 
measnrements may not be taken at identical angnlar positions. 

Fignre 6 shows a sitnation with some grass and two rocks (one of which 
partially occlnded by grass). The histograms, compnted within the angnlar 
sector corresponding to three different sitnations (grass, rock, rock behind the 
grass), match the densities predicted in Section 2 rather well. In particnlar, 
the histogram corresponding to the rock behind the grass is clearly bimodal 
(see also Fignre 8). 

A classifier of grass versns non-grass may be based on the statistical prop- 
erties of the range discnssed above. We implemented a very simple and fast 
algorithm, based the local estimation of the variance and of the skewness of 
the range distribntion. A snitable threshold set on the variance may allow ns 
to classify rather robnstly grass from an obstacle with an exposed smooth snr- 
face. However, this techniqne will fail when the obstacle is partially occlnded 
by grass, becanse the range measnrements will still have a high variability. To 
deal with this sitnation, we may exploit the fact that the skewness is lower than 
in the case of homogeneons grass (see Section 2.3). Thns, onr improved statis- 
tical test classifies a point as grass if the local variance is above a threshold H 
and the local skewness is above a threshold ^ 2 . 

An important issne here is the choice of the sample size for the compnta- 
tion of the variance. A small sample size canses the variance to vary widely 
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Figure 4. Spatial distribution of range measurements around the robot. In this 
figure as v^ell as in the follov^ing ones, the axis ticks represent millimiters. The 
cluster of points at the immediate left of the center is actually a part of the 
robot v^ithin the field of vie^v of the ladar. 




Figure 5. Normalized histogram of range measured over 30 revolution at angles 
betv^een 60° and 120° (left) and betv^een 5° and 140° (right) for the case of 
Figure 4. 

v^ithin the same terrain cover class. A large sample size covers a broad area, 
and therefore reduces the spatial resolution of the estimation. It v^as found by 
extensive testing that a sample size of 9 for the variance and of 29 for the ske^v- 
ness represents a good compromise betv^een resolution and stability. Figure 9 
shoves the classification results using our algorithm in tv^o different situations. 

4. Conclusions 

We presented an analysis of the statistics of range measurements in a vegetated 
environment, and shov^ed its use in the design of a classifier of grass versus 
obstacles. Our technique has given good results in real-v^orld experiments. 
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Figure 6. A situation with two rocks and grass. 












Figure 7. Normalized histogram of range measured at angles between —30° and 
30° (left), between —40° and —60° (center) and between 35° and 50° (right) 
for the case of Figure 6. 

even when obstacles were partially occluded by grass. Future work will extend 
our analysis to more complex situations (involving, for example, discriminating 
patches of visible soil), as well as to the case of two-dimensional range data. 
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Figure 8. A situation v^ith a rock behind the grass (left) and the normalized 
histogram of range measured over 3 revolution at angles betv^een —45° and 
—70° (right). 





Figure 9. Classification results using local measurements of range variance and 
skev^ness for tv^o different instances. The red enlarged dots have been identified 
by the algorithms as non-grass. 
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Abstract: We describe the current state of ACME, the UBC Active Mea- 
surement facility, a telerobotic facility designed for building computational 
models of everyday physical objects. We show how ACME is being used 
to acquire models of contact texture (including friction and roughness), 
contact sounds, and contact deformation. 



1. Introduction 

The UBC Active Measurement Eacility (ACME) is a robotic measurement fa- 
cility designed for building reality-based models (i.e., models of real objects 
constructed from measurements). These reality-based models are intended for 
applications in virtual environments, computer animation, computer games, 
and e-commerce; the focus is on easily creating rich multi-modal models of 
objects suitable for human interaction, rather than on highly accurate models 
of specific attributes. 

At ISER 99, we described the design of the system and initial results [9]. 
In this paper, we describe the current state of the ACME facility (§2), and how 
ACME has been used to build new types of models, including contact texture 
models (§3), contact sound models (§4), and contact deformation models (§5). 

2. ACME Facility 

ACME consists of a variety of sensors and actuators (Eig. 1), all of which can 
be controlled using small Java programs called Experiments. More details are 
available in [9]. Briefiy, the subsystems include: a 3 DOE Test Station used 
for precise planar positioning of the test object; a Eield Measurement System 
(EMS), consisting of a Triclops trinocular stereo vision system, a high resolution 
RGB camera, and a microphone, all mounted on a 5 DOE positioning gantry; 
and a Contact Measurement System (CMS) consisting of a Puma 260 robot 
equipped with a force/torque sensor, mounted on a linear stage. The entire 
facility can be teleprogrammed in Java from any location on the Internet. 

The current ACME system has been enhanced in a number of ways. A 
special Sensor interface (Sect. 2.1) has been added to facilitate the real-time 
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Figure 1. ACME facility being used to 
map surface friction and roughness of a 
bottle. 



Figure 2. ACME simulation 
detail showing the bounding 
boxes. Boxes involved in a 
collision are highlighted. 



collection of data from the system’s various sensors, and the ACME simulator 
has been redesigned to facilitate the easy addition of classes for simulating 
sensor input. The entire ACME facility is now modeled using an enhanced 
JavaSD scene graph, containing all the geometric, positional, and appearance 
information used in simulation, run-time checking, and graphic display. One 
of the features of this scene graph is a collision detector, which performs rapid 
on-line collision detection using oriented bounding boxes [4] placed around 
principal system components (Fig. 2). 



2.1. Sensor interface 



An ACME experiment collects data from the system’s sensors (e.g., cameras, 
actuator position sensors, force/torque sensors, and microphones) through im- 
plementations of a Sensor interface. This provides an abstract interface to 
the underlying sensing framework which has several important features. Most 
importantly, it enables asynchronous real-time data acquisition from a Java pro- 
gram. The user’s Java Experiment controls data acquisition by specifying trig- 
ger conditions (which can be sophisticated methods written in Java) to decide 
when to start and stop data acquisition based on the sensed data. The interface 
provides a number of utility methods that permit the experiment to adjust the 
frequency at which data is returned from the sensor, enable/disable the time 
stamping of data, and adjust the buffering within the SensorInputStream. 
Finally, the framework allows the Experiment to connect either to a remote 
SensorServer object running on the main ACME server, or (when an experi- 
ment is run in simulation) to a SensorServer object running in the simulator 
on the ACME client. 
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3. Contact Texture Modeling 

Friction and roughness are important components of haptic texture and are 
required for contact simulation. Real objects usually have multiple materials 
and surface finishes that vary over the surface of the object. We can measure 
these in ACME using the CMS and force sensor, by analyzing the force profile 
produced by stroking the surface with a round-tipped probe (Fig. 1). The 
task is non-trivial for several reasons. First, friction estimates must account 
for variation in the surface normal due to curvature and uncertain geometry. 
Second, we need to be able to extract from the noisy force profile a simple 
model of surface roughness. Third, exploring the entire surface can be very time 
consuming if done in an exhaustive fashion, and so a more efficient approach 
is needed. 

3.1. Friction Estimation 

The problems in estimating friction can be handled using a differential mea- 
surement approach. The probe strokes the surface along a short path using 
a compliant motion that applies pressure to the surface. This will result in a 
normal force component and a tangential component of magnitude ||/ifn|| 
(where /i is the coefficient of friction) in a direction opposite to that of the 
motion. If were known, then /i could be computed directly. Unfortunately, 
fn is not accurately known because the surface normal is itself not known accu- 
rately and may also vary along the path. To compensate for this, we stroke the 
surface again, along the same path but in the opposite direction. At any point 
along the path, we then have a force value f which was measured during the 
forward motion, and another value f* which was measured during the reverse 
motion. 

Now referring to Fig. 3, f and f* each have 
components parallel to the surface normal n, and 
friction components f/ and which lie opposite to 
the directions of motion and are perpendicular to n. 

Now even if n is unknown, and the magnitudes of f 
and f* differ, we can still estimate /i by calculating 
the angle between f and f*: 

/i = tan(6>/2). (1) 

This calculation is independent of the speed of 
travel, the force of the probe against the surface 
(in either direction), the orientation of the probe, 
and of course the surface normal itself. By averag- 
ing the values ji obtained at various points along 
the path, a reasonable estimate of the friction co- 
efficient may be obtained. 

3.2. Roughness characterization 

The force profiles obtained by stroking the surface can also be used to identify 
the surface roughness (Fig. 4). We wish to characterize this roughness using 




Figure 3. Forces associ- 
ated with motion in two 
different directions along 
an object surface. 
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“O 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 

Figure 4. Force profiles for two 

different types of material: rubber 
gasket sheeting (top) , and masonite 
(bottom). 



0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 

Figure 5. Zero-meaned AR(2) sim- 
ulations based on models extracted 
from the profiles in Fig. 4. Top: 
rubber gasket sheeting, with a\ = 
0.60, = 0.25, and a — 0.11. 

Bottom: masonite, with a\ — 1.61, 
= —0.73, and a — 0.16. 



a simple model that is suitable for easy simulation, particularly in haptic dis- 
plays. Intuitively, we can see that the roughness is largely indicated by the 
“noisiness” of the profile, as characterized by the noise amplitude (variance), 
and spatial density. In addition, the profile will often contain a non-random 
periodic component, particularly in man-made materials, due to manufacturing 
processes, or functional or aesthetic requirements (as evidenced by the masonite 
in Fig. 4). 

These qualities can be captured by treating the force profile /(x) as a dis- 
crete random series described by a second-order autoregressive model, denoted 
AR(2): 

j(kV) = /(fc) PS + a2/(fc_2) + o-e(*,), (2) 

where k is the sample number, L is the length of the spatial discretization, 
are the model coefficients, and cre(^) is a sample from a white noise sequence 
with standard deviation a. 

The model of Eq. 2 is obviously very efficient to simulate, and is completely 
defined by the parameters ai, a 2 , and a. These can be readily determined, 
for instance by autoregressive parameter estimation via the covariance method 
(e.g., the arcov function in Matlab). The parameters and associated simulated 
signals for the profiles in Fig. 4 are shown in Fig. 5. Higher order AR(p) models 
or ARMA models could also be used if necessary. 

3.3. Efficient surface exploration 

To avoid having to sample contact texture exhaustively over the entire surface, 
we employ a hierarchical exploration approach, similar to that used in the 
acoustical modeling described in Sect. 4 of this paper. The surface geometry is 
described using a Loop subdivision mesh [8], and the robot initially samples 
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friction and/or roughness at locations corresponding to the vertices of coarsest 
resolution mesh. If the contact texture properties at adjacent vertices differ 
significantly, we then sample between them, at a vertex of the next higher 
resolution mesh. 

This method was used to map the surface friction for the bottle shown in 
Fig. 1, to which sandpaper patches had been applied to provide regions of high 
friction. The resulting map is shown in Fig. 6; the sample locations are shown 
by small line segments. The sampling decisions were made entirely by the 
planner: notice that the hierarchical exploration correctly clusters the samples 
near the boundaries between areas of constant friction. 




Figure 6. Measured friction map of Figure 7. Contact sound measure- 

bottle. Dark regions represent low ment 

friction (/i « 0.13 for the glass), and 

light regions represent high friction 

(/i « 0.5 for the sandpaper patches 

shown) . 



4. Contact Sound Modeling 

Contact sounds provide important cues for the shape and material properties 
of objects [6], and can be efficiently simulated [13]. By “contact sounds”, we 
mean the sounds produced by the interaction of two objects’ surfaces (e.g., 
scraping, knocking, rolling, etc.). Such sounds are useful in many applications, 
including interactive virtual environments, physical simulations, tele-operative 
controls and robotic perception of material [7]. 

A sound model may be viewed as the acoustic analog to a texture map in 
graphics. The parameters of contact sound models vary over an object’s sur- 
face as they are affected by shape, material, composition and surface texture. 
For most everyday objects, their complex geometry and material composition 
render analytical solutions to the sound model difficult, if not impossible. An 
empirical solution is more tractable and practical, particularly when construct- 
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ing sound models for many arbitrary objects. 

Many techniques for acquiring the measurements needed to create empiri- 
cal sound models have been tried, especially in the realm of musical instrument 
modeling [1, 3, 14]. Many of these techniques, though appropriate for their ap- 
plication, are inaccurate in either location or impact profile. Also, acquiring 
densely sampled measurements by these manual techniques is often tedious 
and subject to human error. ACME was recently equipped to perform the first 
automatic measurements and estimations of contact sound models [10]. 

We measure the sound response of an object in ACME using the “sound 
effector” device [10]. This push-type solenoid mounted on the end-effector 
of the CMS robot is used to apply light near-impulsive impacts at specified 
locations on the surface, and the resulting sound is recorded using a microphone 
(see Eig. 7). 

As in our contact texture modeling experiments (§3), we employ an adap- 
tive algorithm to select sample locations automatically. The vertices of the 
object’s surface are selected as an initial set of sample points. As sound models 
are constructed at adjoining vertices, the sounds are compared, and new sample 
locations added if the difference between the two sounds models is perceptu- 
ally relevant. Models are compared by a sound metric derived from perceptual 
studies of contact sounds [6]. 

An additional advantage of using ACME to perform sound model acqui- 
sition is repeatability; multiple measurements can be recorded at the same 
surface location. Spectral averaging is performed across samples at the same 
location to produce a prototypical sound. Spectral averaging yields a 10 to 
20% reduction in parameter estimation error [11]. 

The parameters of the sound model are estimated from the prototypical 
sound at each location. Complete sound models have been created for a variety 
of objects using ACME. Eigure 8 demonstrates the fidelity of the model at one 
location on the surface of the glass bottle of Eig. 1. Note that the amplitude, 
decay and frequency of the most dominant frequency modes have been correctly 
identified in the model. 

5. Deformation Modeling 

Modeling the deformation behavior of real objects is a major challenge. There 
has been recent progress in real-time simulation of linear elastic objects [5, 2]. 
To construct such models requires measuring the deformation of an object in 
response to applied forces. 

In particular, a linear elastic map 5 relates known (prescribed) tractions 
and displacements x at the boundary to the unknown complementary set of 
tractions and displacements b. 

Ex = b 

The matrix 5 represents the discrete Green’s functions of the boundary value 
problem associated with the object’s elastostatic behavior. These Green’s func- 
tions can be used to quickly solve boundary value problems encountered in 
haptic simulation, e.g. produced by touching the object and moving the point 
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Figure 8. A spectral comparison of a recorded acoustic impulse (a) and an 
acoustic impulse synthesized from a prototypical model (b). The prototypical 
model was created by spectral averaging over three recordings of the bottle 
at the same surface location. The initial amplitude, decay rate and frequency 
of the forty most-dominant modes were estimated to create the model. These 
modes are illustrated by the horizontal peaks in the spectrogram. 



of contact over the surface [5]. The Green’s functions for an object with known 
geometry and known homogeneous, isotropic linear-elastic material properties 
can be calculated in various ways. One approach is to apply the boundary el- 
ement method and obtain the map directly (for details and further references, 
see [5]); another approach is to discretize the object’s volume and apply a finite 
element method followed by a condensation step [2]. 

In practice, for most everyday objects, the geometry and material proper- 
ties are not known. We would like to directly estimate the Green’s functions 
based on active deformations performed using ACME. 

The Green’s functions correspond to a particular reference boundary con- 
figuration. In the reference configuration, the object’s fixed support surface has 
a displacement boundary condition, and the free surface has a traction bound- 
ary condition. The contact measurement system (CMS) in ACME applies a 
sequence of point-like forces to the free surface. The CMS’s sensors provide 
a local measurement of the displacement of the contact point and the applied 
force. The global object deformation is sensed using the Triclops stereo vision 
system^ mounted on the field measurement system (EMS). 

We have developed a novel surface deformation measurement technique 
utilizing the Triclops trinocular stereo-vision system. The measurement of 
surface deformation is based on three-dimensional scene fiow. Optical fiow (see 
Eig. 9) is calculated simultaneously through a sequence of calibrated stereo 
images. The stereo images are also matched utilizing the Triclops Stereo Vision 
library. Combining the optical fiow in the sequence of stereo triplets with 
the depth information from stereo provides three-dimensional scene fiow (see 
Eig. 10). A geometric model of the undeformed surface of the object under test 



^ Point Grey Research, Vancouver, Canada, http://www.ptgrey.com/. 
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Figure 9. Segmented image flow during deformation. (Zoom shows every 4th 
flow vector.) 

is either assumed known or acquired beforehand. This geometric model and 
the tracking capabilities of the system allow the three-dimensional flow to be 
segmented into surface flow and non-surface flow. 

Fig. 9 shows the segmented image flow for deforming a test object; here 
a stuffed toy tiger. The initial geometry is represented as a triangular mesh 
(Fig. 10). The mesh is estimated from Triclops data with the aid of a volumetric 
surface reconstruction software from the National Research Council of Canada 
[12]. The resulting displacement at mesh nodes is shown in Fig. 10. The applied 
force and local displacement is simultaneously measured using the CMS. 

In finding an object’s Green’s functions, an estimation step based on the 
measured local and global deformations is next. We are currently exploring 
ways to robustly perform this estimation. Questions which ACME will enable 
us to explore include estimation robustness, the adequacy of linear elastic maps 
for non-homogeneous bodies and a comparison of simulation and measurement. 

6. Conclusions 

The ACME facility has matured and is demonstrating the promise of reality- 
based modeling. Several improvements make the system more robust and easier 
to program. The abstract sensor framework allows the acquisition of large 
amounts of data in a timely fashion. The improved simulation protects the 
facility from many operator errors. ACME can now be used to acquire models 
of a wide variety of everyday objects from metallic vases to stuffed toys. The 
object’s response in multiple modalities can be excited and measured, enabling 
the modeling of contact texture, sound, and deformation. 
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Figure 10. Mesh node displacements. (Darker nodes indicate larger displace- 
ments.) 
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Abstract: 

For a small object placed on a table, human easily captures it within the 
hand by changing the finger posture from upright to curved ones after each 
finger makes contact with the object. A series of this motion is called as 
Detaching Assist Motion (DAM). This paper discusses a generalized grasp 
strategy where a multi-fingered robot hand can approach an object and 
finally envelop it, irrespective of the size of object. 



1. Introduction 

For considering the grasp strategy of robot hand, human motion often provides 
us with good hints. Due to this reason, many researchers have discussed the 
classification of either final grasp patterns or grasp postures [1]- [3] learnt by 
human motion. On the other hand, we are particularly interesting to consider 
the whole grasping procedure where the hand first approaches an object placed 
on a table and finally achieves an enveloping grasp. Through the observation 
of human grasping, we learnt that human changes his (her) grasping strategy 
according to the size of objects, even though they have similar geometry. We 
called the grasp planning Scale- Dependent G'ra5p[4],[5]. Through these works, 
we found that human roughly switches the grasp pattern three times depending 
upon the size of objects. The most complicated pattern is observed for an object 
whose representative size is smaller than that of our fingertip, while a simple 
grasp pattern can work for a relatively large object. For such small objects, 
two characteristic patterns are observed. One is that human first picks up the 
object from the table, and then finally achieves the target grasp through a grasp 
transition from the fingertip to the enveloping grasps, as shown in Fig. 1(a). The 
other one which is observed just by chance is that human first approaches the 
object until fingertips make contact with the object, and then the finger posture 
is changed from upright to curved ones gradually, as shown in Fig. 1(b). This 
is what we call Detaching Assist Motion (DAM). From the viewpoint of robot 
application, the most attractive feature of DAM is its extremely simple finger 
motion, while the grasp pattern in Fig. 1(a) is so complicated that the robot 
hand may often fail especially in changing the phase from fingertip to enveloping 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 131-140, 2001. 
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(a) Enveloping motion in the air 




Figure 1. Two grasp strategies for enveloping a cylindrical object placed on a 
table. 



grasps. The second advantage is that the DAM is achieved on the table in most 
phases and, therefore, it is not necessary to worry about dropping the object. 
Due to its simple motion planning, we can easily apply it to a multi-hngered 
robot hand[6]. In this paper, we further intend to implement the DAM not 
only to small objects but also to other size of objects, so that we can obtain a 
generalized grasp strategy which is applicable for various size of object, apart 
from the Scale-Dependent Grasp. 



2. Related Works 

Salisbury [7] has proposed the Whole-Arm Manipulation (WAM) capable of 
treating a big and heavy object by using one arm allowing multiple contacts 
with an object. Mirza and 0rin[8] have applied a linear programming approach 
to solve the force distribution problem in power grasps. Bicchi[9] has showed 
that internal forces in power grasps can be decomposed into active and passive. 
Omata and NagataflO] have considered the indeterminate contact force which 
does not influence on neither joint torque nor external wrench. Trinkle, Abel 
and Paul [11] have analyzed planning techniques for enveloping without friction. 
Trinkle et al. [12] have discussed the quasistatic, ’’whole-arm,” dexterous ma- 
nipulation of enveloped slippery workpieces. Kleinmann et al.[13] have showed 
a couple of approaches for finally achieving the power grasp from the fingertip 
grasp. There have been various papers discussing manipulation of object under 
enveloping style [14]-[16] or within the hand [17], [18]. 

3. Detaching Assist Motion (DAM) 

3.1. What is DAM? 

An enveloping grasp can be achieved by the following three fundamental phases: 
detaching an object from a table, lifting it up toward the palm, and firmly 
grasping. For detaching the object whose size is larger than fingertip, a human 
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Figure 2. Grasping motion by human. 



often utilizes the wedge-effect where a simple pushing motion of the bottom 
part of object makes the object detach from the table as shown in Fig. 2 (a) and 
(b)[4]. Due to its simple motion planning, we can easily implement it into the 
grasping procedure of a multi-hngered robot hand. Either under signihcant 
friction or for an object with small diameter, we can not detach the object by 
using the wedge-effect^ since the hnger forces balance within the object and 
do not produce a lifting force any more as shown in Fig. 2(c). Under such 
a situation, human can detach a small object without the wedge-effect By 
changing hnger posture from upright to crooked ones as shown in Fig. 2(d), the 
object is automatically lifted up from the table. We call this grasping motion 
DAM. We would note that either a rolling or a sliding motion or perhaps both 
occur at the point of contact between the object and the hngertips. 

3.2. Analysis of the Change of Finger Posture 

Why does the DAM work effectively for detaching the object from a table? 
What kind of principle exists behind it? In this subsection, to clarify the 
basic working mechanism of DAM^ we examine both hnger posture and object 
position while human purposely applies the DAM as shown in Fig. 2(d). The 
seven markers are attached at the side of object and each joint of index hnger 
and thumb as shown in Fig. 3 (a). We measure the coordinates of markers 
from the video image sequences recorded by video camera system, where the 
sampling time is 1/30 [sec]. The absolute angle of tip of index hnger Oia and 
thumb and the center of gravity of object = [pBx^PBy^OY can be 
obtained from the image sequences. 

Figs. 3(b) through (d) show experimental results for a cylindrical object 
with the diameter of 8 [mm], while human utilizes the DAM from the initial 
posture (Fig.2(d-1)) to the hnal posture (Fig.2(d-4)), where Figs.3(b),(c) and 
(d) show the changes of AOia and AGa, the trajectory of and the change 
of ApBy and angular displacement of object AOb^ respectively, where AOia — 
Oia - OiaO, AOfa = Ga “ GaO- ApBy = PBy ~ PByO and AOb = Ob ~ Obo, 
respectively, and subscript 0 denotes the value at initial posture (0[sec]). From 
Fig. 3(b), it can be seen that both hngertips rotate uniformly with respect to 
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Figure 3. Visual observation during DAM. 




time and finally keep constant in posture. An interesting behavior appears for 
the object motion when t — 1.57[sec](= T^). At the moment of the object 
suddenly start to move up with rotating motion as shown in Fig. 3(d), while it 
slowly moves before T^. 

3.3. Basic Working Mechanism of DAM 

Let us consider what happen during the DAM by using the hngertip model as 
shown in Fig. 4. We assume that the object is small enough to ensure that a 
simple pushing motion in the horizontal direction can not lift up the object 
as shown in Fig. 4(a). Further, we simplify the hngertip model as shown in 
Fig.4(b). If each hngertip does not slip on the surface of object, the object will 
be lifted up according to the geometrical constraint between the hngers and the 
object as shown in Fig. 4(b) and (c), while both hngertips rotate from the initial 
to the hnal postures. We call this phase Rolling-up phase. As the object is 
lifted up, the normal direction of friction cone gradually changes upwards while 
the contact point moves towards the bottom of object. Finally, the moment the 
contact force is away from the friction cone, the object slips on the surface of 
hngertips. Once the contact force is away from the boundary, the wedge-effect 
effectively helps to move up the object as shown in Fig.4(d). We call the hnal 
phase Wedge-effect phase. These are the outline of the working mechanism of 
DAM. The phase from Rolling-up to Wedge-effect is automatically switched 
depending upon the contact friction as well as the hnger rotating motion. 

4. SPCM can Simulate DAM 

While several strategies for robot hands which are equivalent to the human 
DAM can be considered, we utilize compliant motion of link system having 
one compliant joint (s-th) and one position-controlled joint (p-th) as shown 
in Fig. 5(a). Now, suppose that we impart an arbitrary angular displacement 
AO^ at the position-controlled joint for such a link system contacting with an 
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(a) Object is fixed (b) Object's motion is allowed 



Figure 5. Self-Posture Changing Motion. 

environment. Under the condition, the link system will automatically change 
its posture while keeping contact between the environment and the link system, 
if AOp is given appropriately. This series of motion is termed as Self-Posture 
Changing Motion (SPCM)[19]. SPCM has been conveniently utilized for de- 
tecting an approximate contact point between a link system and an unknown 
object under the assumption that the object does not move during sensing. 
For example, let us consider two different link postures during SPCM. Between 
two link postures, we can always hnd an intersection, which provides us with 
an approximate contact point. This approach allows us to detect an approxi- 
mate contact point without implementing any tactile sensor, which is a great 
advantage. In this work, however, we allow the object to move according to 
the contact force imparted by the link as shown in Fig. 5(b). 

For an n-hngered robot hand with m-joints per hnger, suppose that /i^-th 
{hi > 2) link of each hnger makes contact with an object, and the angular 
displacement, \A6pi \ 0 is applied at the position-controlled joint pi (hi > pi) 

as shown in Fig. 5(b). If we can hnd the vector G satisfying the 

following equations during a change of link posture, it is said that there exists 
Self-Posture Changeability {SPC)[19]. 

SBi^PCBi) — Oj ^Fii^^PcFi) =0 (1) 

Pb + ^B^PcBi — PFi + ^Fi^^PcFi ~ Pci (2) 

FtCBi — —FiCFi (3) 

where Sb^P^ {^Fii^^P^) and rtcBi (FicFi) are function representing the sur- 
face shape of object (i-th hnger link) and unit normal vector directing outside 
at i-th contact point on the surface of object (i-th hnger), respectively. 

The series of motions bringing about a SPC is dehned as the Self-Posture 
Changing Motion (SPCM) and we express it as SPCM{Kq^ AOp} where Kq 
and AOp are the stiffness matrix of compliant controlled joints and the angular 
displacement matrix of position controlled joints, respectively. Since the basic 
behavior of DAM is similar to that of SPCM^ we can discuss the condition where 
the robot hand can lift up the object by utilizing the SPCM{Kq^ AOp}. Now, 
let . . . , ^ pCnxi be the contact force vector 
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Figure 6. Analytical model and simulation result. 



at each contact point and the load wrench, respectively. The equation of the 
force and the moment balancing on the object can be expressed as 






-G*f 



C? 



where G is the grasp matrix and given by 






Is 

(Rb^Pcbix) 



Is 

{Rb^Pcbu^^) 



( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 



Suppose that the load wrench is W^xt = [0,0, — + /e^), 0,0,0]^ where 
m^, and /g^ are the mass of object, the gravitational acceleration, and the 
virtual force in the gravitational direction, respectively. The combination of 
Kq and leading to DAMco^n be obtained by solving the following problem. 



Search SPCM{Kq^/A9p\ where balances with ^nd /g^ > 0. 

The mathematical formulation for computing Kq and A^p has been discussed 
in [6]. Fig. 6 (a) shows the simulation model where parameters are chosen so that 
they are same as the robot hand we used for our experiment. Fig. 6(b) shows the 
simulation result where we assume that the contact stiffness kp — 0.1[A/mm] 
through 10[A/mm], and the object is guaranteed for lifting up when we choose 
parameters with the hatched region. We would note that the lower boundary 
of the hatched region does not change largely as far as 0.5 < A:p < 10[A/mm], 
which means that the determination for both ko and A6>p can be easily achieved 
from Fig. 6(b), if contact point is stiff enough. 



5. Toward a Generalized Grasp Strategy 

5.1. Outline 

Since the motion planning of DAM (or SPCM) is simple enough, we now chal- 
lenge to construct a generalized grasp strategy (GGS) which is applicable not 
only for small sized objects but also for other sized objects. Fig. 7 shows an 
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object 

Figure 7. Generalized Grasp Strategy. 

example of a GGS where it includes the DAM (or SPGM) phase in the central 
part. The GGS consists of the following hve motions. 

Approach phase : The robot hand approaches the target object until it makes 
contact with the object. By this contact, the robot can detect the height of 
the object Hobject- 



Wrapping phase : Each huger is closed in sequence from the 1st to the n-th 
joint under constant torque control, until the huger posture does not change 
any more. If an enveloping grasp is completed at the end of this phase as shown 
in Fig. 7(a), the robot hand skips both raising and DAM phases^ and switches 
to the lifting up phase directly. 

Raising phase : The palm position is lifted under an appropriate compliance 
control where joint position is commanded so that the hnger posture may be 
ready for starting the DAM. During this phase, there are two possible cases, 
the one is that the object is grasped by both palm and a couple of links, and 
the other one is that the object is stationary on the table. In case that the 
object is lifted, the target grasp can be achieved by simply closing each joint. 
In this case, we can skip the DAM phase. 

DAM phase : The robot hand executes the DAM (or *9PCM), so that the 
object can be captured within the hand. In case that the object needs the 
initial adjustment motion^ the robot applies it before the DAM^ as shown in 
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(a) Initial adjustment motion 




(b) DAM 




(c) Enveloping grasp 



Figure 8. DAM with initial adjustment motion. 




(a-l) Approach phase (a-2) Wrapping phase (a-3) Lifting up phase 

(a) Large object 




(b-l) Approach phase 



(b-2) Wrapping phase 



(b-3) Raising phase 





(b-4) Raising phase 



(b-5) DAM phase 
(b) Middle sized object 




(b-6) Lifting up phase 



Figure 9. GGS by three-fingered robot hand. 



Fig.8. 

Lifting up phase : Each joint control is switched into constant torque control. 
The torque commands are chosen so that the grasped object may receive the 
upward resultant force under the given frictional coefficient [14]. 

In case that a vision system can observe the object continuously we can 
immediately start either wrapping phase for a large object or DAM phase for 
other objects. Depending upon the contact friction, the object may stop during 
the lifting up phase due to so called jamming. When such a failure is detected, 
one feasible approach to recover is to apply small vibration signal (dither signal) 
to each joint, so that we can reduce the equivalent contact friction. We would 
note that according to the size, shape, and contact friction, there is a chance 
for detaching the object from a table in one of the three phases {wrapping, 
raising and DAM phases) during the whole grasp process. 

5.2. Experiments 

Fig. 9 shows series of hnger postures during the GGS by the robot hand. The 
robot hand consists of three same hnger units and each hnger has three links. 
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Cross-section shape Cross-section shape 

(a) Drawing paper (b) Rubber sheet 



Figure 10. Experimental results for general column objects. 

The lengths of each link are — 40 [mm], I 2 — 25 [mm], and ^3 = 25 [mm], 
respectively. Each hnger link is driven by wire and a torque sensor is included 
in each joint. Rotary encoder is used as an angular sensor. The palm is 
equipped with ON/OEE type tactile sensor. 

Eigs. 10(a) and (b) show the experimental results where objects used in 
Eigs. 10(a) and (b) are covered by drawing paper and by rubber, respectively. 
The horizontal and the vertical axes denote the shape of object and the nor- 
malized value drohot — Lo/Lr{Lr — 224 [mm]), respectively, where Lq and 
denote the circumference of the object and the distance between hngertips, re- 
spectively. As the height of object increases, d^ohot also increases. We prepare 
four types of object where cross-section of object are circle, hexagon, rectangle 
and triangle, respectively. ”0”? ”1^”; and denote that the object can 
be detached from the table in DAM phase^ wrapping phase^ raising phase and 
by utilizing initial adjustment motion^ respectively. The experimental results 
show that the robot hand can grasp various kinds of objects by utilizing the 
GGS proposed here. 

6. Conclusion 

We discussed the basic working mechanism of the DAM and examined the 
condition leading to the DAM by using SPGM which is easily implemented for 
robot hand. We have proposed a generalized grasping strategy {GGS) which is 
applicable for various sized (shaped) objects. We have experimentally shown 
that the robot hand can achieve the enveloping grasp for most kinds of objects 
which have various sizes, cross-section shapes, and contact friction by utilizing 
the GGS 

This work has been supported by CREST of JST (Japan Science and 
Technology) . 
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Abstract: This paper documents our efforts to instantiate force- guided co- 
operative behaviors between robotic agents in the minifactory environment. 
Minifactory incorporates high-precision 2-DOF robotic agents to perform 
micron-level precision 4-DOF assembly tasks. Here we utilize two mini- 
factory agents to perform compliant insertion. We present a custom force 
sensing device which has been developed as well as the control and com- 
munication systems used to coordinate the action of the agents. Finally, 
we conclude by presenting a set of experimental results which document 
the performance of the new force sensor as integrated in the minifactory 
system. These results document the hrst experimental conhrmation of high- 
bandwidth (> too Hz) coordination between agents within the minifactory 
system. 



1. Introduction 

In the Microdynamic Systems Laboratory^ we are developing a class of preci- 
sion automated assembly systems based on collections of low-degree-of- freedom 
robots. These independent robotic devices (termed agents) each possess a set 
of actuators and sensors along with a control system and communications fa- 
cilities to enable cooperative action [1, 2]. This collection of robotic agents 
forms mimfactory - a high-precision, self-calibrating, agent based, distributed 
assembly system. It is a physical instantiation of a much broader philosophy for 
precision assembly systems called the Agile Assembly Architecture (AAA). The 
motivation behind AAA and the minifactory is to create a new standard for 
rapidly deployable automatic assembly systems capable of precision assembly 
of complex electro-mechanical products [3]. Developing and deploying suit- 
ably precise and flexible sensing capabilities on the individual robotic agents is 
critical to reach the level of inter-agent coordination necessary to achieve this 
goal. Toward this end our research group recently reported on the application 
of frame-rate visual sensing for inter-agent coordination within the minifactory 
[4]. This paper complements that earlier work and focuses on the development 
of force-based interaction strategies for coordinating minifactory agents. 

The use of force sensors to enable the performance of contact tasks is a 
well-studied topic. The work presented here builds directly on many earlier 
efforts - most notably the work by Mason [5], Craig and Raibert [6], Hogan 
[7], Anderson and Spong [8], Khatib [9], and Siciliano [10]. Our challenge is 
to map these ideas effectively onto a flexible distributed automated assembly 

^ See http : //www . cs . emu . edu/^msl. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 141-150, 2001. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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(a) (b) 



Figure 1. (a) View of courier (lower robot), configured for an insertion task, 
collaborating with an overhead manipulator (upper robot), (b) Close up view 
of the mainpulator’s end effector preparing to insert a peg into a hole. 

system. The resulting control methodologies (described in Sec. 3.1) most closely 
resemble the class of impedance controllers originally proposed by Hogan. 

The remainder of this paper describes the development of a force-based 
coordination strategy for the two major classes of agents in the minifactory 
system (couriers and manipulators). To achieve this level of inter- agent coordi- 
nation requires deployment of both a suitable sensing system and a distributed 
control system. We document the design, implementation, deployment and 
experimental results obtained from force-sensing hardware designed expressly 
for distributed force-based assembly tasks and go on to detail the communi- 
cation and control strategies required to coordinate the actions of two agents 
cooperatively performing such a task. Section 2 briefly describes the available 
minifactory infrastructure and the specific force sensor developed for this task. 
Section 3 documents the details of our distributed control system and presents 
experimental verification of its performance. 

2. Force-Based Inter-Agent Coordination 

To explore the applicability of force guided coordination in the minifactory 
environment, we have chosen to undertake a collection of insertion (“peg-in- 
hole”) tasks. Briefly, the minifactory system (used to perform the experiments 
presented in this paper) uses two classes of robotic agents to perform automated 
assembly[l, 3]. The first class (courier agents) provides motion in the x, y plane 
- both translation and a limited range of rotation. It incorporates a magnetic 
position sensor device, providing 0.2 //m resolution (1 a) position measurements 
[11] and closed loop position control [12]. The second class (manipulator agents) 
provides vertical {z) and rotational (6^) movement. Motion resolution in z is 
approximately 2 //m, while resolution in 9 is roughly 0.0005°. Our sample task 
requires the cooperative application of both types of agents: a courier to carry 
a plate bearing a chamfered hole, and a manipulator that will measure forces on 
a peg as it is inserted into the hole. By exchanging state, sensor, and command 
information between the two agents they will act as a single 4-DOF device to 
reliably perform the insertion task. 

2.1. Communications Infrastructure 

To facilitate cooperation between physically distinct agents in the minifactory, 
each agent is equipped with two 100 Mb Ethernet network interface devices. 
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Figure 2. Physical network structure. 



The first network carries non-latency-critical information, such as user com- 
mands or monitoring information - this network utilizes standard IP protocols. 
The second network (referred to as AAA-Net) carries real-time information 
critical to the timely coordination of activity between agents. This includes 
commands, state, and sensor information shared between the agents while per- 
forming the coordinated activities described in Section 3. 

Fig. 2 depicts the physical communications infrastructure of the minifac- 
tory system. As can be seen, both the AAA-Net and the global IP network are 
configured as a chain-of-star topology local-networks, with a Fast Ethernet hub 
at the center of each star and Fast Ethernet switches forming the connections 
between the local-network segments. The switches serve to localize communi- 
cations within the factory system by not transmitting data packets destined 
for local agents to the remainder of the factory and by selectively transmitting 
those packets destined for other network segments toward their destination, 
yielding a scalable communications infrastructure^ . A more detailed descrip- 
tion of the protocols used by this network and the resulting system performance 
can be found in [4] and [13]. 

2.2. Integrated 3-DOF Force Sensor 

While there exists a wide selection of commercially available force sensors, the 
minifactory application presents several significant design constraints that led 
us to choose to fabricate a new force sensor. Precision assembly involving small 
parts requires small force resolution. The force sensor was designed such that 
manipulation devices could be interchanged easily and packaged such that vi- 
sion, manipulation, and force sensing are integrated. The resulting sensor is 
capable of measuring two lateral moments and the applied force. It is pack- 
aged within the end effector of the manipulator agent which in turn directly 
interfaces with the manipulator through a single modular connector. 

2.2. L Sensor Design 

The majority of applications under consideration for minifactory utilize vertical 
insertion assembly and single point vacuum gripping, making a three- axis force 
sensor sufficient. The sensor measures force along the z axis and torques about 
the X and y axes. Fig. 3(a) shows an assembly view of the CAD model for the 

^Note that in AAA/minifactory the bulk of high-bandwidth communication will be be- 
tween agents that are attached to the same network segment, while the remainder will involve 
agents that are typically attached to neighboring segments [3]. 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 3. 3-Axis force sensor: (a) exploded assembly drawing of the flexure 
and single-axis load cells, (b) photograph of the flexure with clear Lexan^^ 
vacuum chamber and one load cell, (c) flexure with four load cells in place. 





sensor. The sensor was designed to provide sensitivity of at least 0.1 N, minimal 
hysteresis, and a force range of several Newtons. A wide range of sensing 
modalities were considered, including semiconductor and foil strain gauges, as 
well as capacitive, inductive, piezoelectric, and optical elements. The final 
design (shown in Fig. 3(b) and (c)) utilizes a set of four commercial single- 
axis piezoresistive load cells (Cooper Instruments LPM-562) in a mechanical 
flexure. The result is a low-cost, thermally stable, easily manufactured device. 

The applied force and moments are transmitted to the four load cells 
through a flexure. Linear analysis of the flexure yields a model relating applied 
forces and moments to load cell readings of the form 
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where T, M^, and My represent the applied force and moments respectively, 
while Vi represents the measured load cell voltages. This linear representation 
models the flexure as cantilever beams and the load cells as stiff springs. Ideally, 
if the load cells are symmetrically arranged within the flexure it will be the case 
that = ci 2 , /di = /d 2 , = -^ 2 , and Ci = -C 2 , leaving only 

four unknown parameters required to characterize the sensor. 

2,2,2, Calibration 

Our prototype force sensor was calibrated to both validate this model and to 
determine the appropriate parameters for our device as built. To accomplish 
this, the force sensor was mounted in the end effector and fitted with a flat 
plate. Forces ranging up to 2 N were applied at 49 points evenly spaced over 
the entire plate. Linear regression was performed on the resulting data to 
produce an estimate of the matrix f7. 
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The absence of the expected zero elements and the lack of symmetry can 
be attribnted to fabrication and assembly inaccnracies inclnding load cell place- 
ment and machining tolerances. In particnlar, lateral displacement of the load 
cells was not considered in the idealized model. Based on this calibration of 
the sensor and observed noise properties of the sensing elements, we conclnde 
that this force sensor is capable of resolving forces down to ronghly 24 mN (Icr) 
and torqnes of approximately 0.13 mN • m (Icr). 



3. Experimental Evaluation 

We have nndertaken a nnmber of experiments to evalnate the performance of 
the distribnted agent pair performing an insertion task. In order to accomplish 
this, we developed a control architectnre which minimizes inter- agent commn- 
nication by making nse of algorithmically simple control schemes. Impedance 
control provides one snch simple class of control policies and accomplishes sta- 
ble interaction with an environment by converting the system to a form which 
natnrally performs the task. 

3.1. Control Architecture 

To deploy an impedance control scheme we begin by specifying the desired 
behavior of the system. Given a desired mass (Md), stiffness (AG), damping 
(Bd), and force (Fd) the desired system behavior is given by 



Mdq + Kd{q - qo) + Bdq + Gi / {Fe - Fd)dr = F, 



f 



( 2 ) 



where q represents the generalized confignration of the system and Fq the ap- 
plied environmental force acting on the system. This system behaves like a 
mass attached to a spring and damper abont a nominal target g'o, with the 
added integral term driving the system to the desired contact forces {Fd). 

To realize the behavior defined by (2) we developed distribnted control 
policies for the two independent robotic agents. The conrier can be modeled 
as a mass with essentially ideal actnators in the x and y directions. This is a 
direct resnlt of the simple actnator mechanism and the frictionless natnre of 
the air bearing that snpports the conrier [12, 14]. The overhead manipnlatorG 
9 axis is directly driven, resnlting in negligible friction and an eqnally simple 
model. The z axis is driven by a ball screw so a friction term was inclnded 
to offset the effects of friction in that axis. Thns, the dynamic model of the 
system takes the form 



Maq + Ba4 + f{q) = Ta - Fe, 



(3) 



where Ma and Ba are 4x4 diagonal matrices that describe the overhead manip- 
nlatorG and conrierG mass and damping parameters; f{q) contains the friction 
terms; represents the applied actnator forces; and Fq is the applied environ- 
mental forces. It is this last term that will be measnred by the force sensor 
monnted on the manipnlatorG end effector described in Section 2.2. 

Given the system model and desired impedance, applying inverse dynamics 
yields a control law of the form 



= MaMT 



Fe + AG(go - q) - Bdq -\-G^ (Fe - Fd)d 
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Bad f (q) Fe. (4) 
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(a) (b) (c) 



Figure 4. Graphic depiction of the three classes of experiments performed: (a) 
vertical contact, (b) lateral contact, and (c) peg-in-hole. 

This control law is implemented separately on the two agents, with each agent 
responsible for its actuated degrees of freedom. By choosing to only allow 
diagonal matrices for AG, and Gi this control policy is completely 
diagonal, which implies that the only information that must be shared between 
the agents are the sensed environmental forces. 

Critical to implementing the above control law is the communication in- 
frastructure described in Section 2.1. Messages sent to the courier from the 
overhead manipulator at real-time rates (roughly 500 Hz) contain force sensor 
information, velocity commands, and controller mode. The velocity commands 
and controller mode information allow the manipulator agent to command a 
variety of different behaviors from the courier agent. 

3.2. Experimental Results 

In the experiments described, the overhead manipulator performs contact tasks 
with a 0.813 mm (0.032 in.) diameter hypodermic tube attached to the force 
sensor (see Fig. 1(b) and 3(b)). Mounted on the courier is a plate containing 
several sets of holes 6.35 mm (0.25 in.) in depth and ranging in diameter from 
2.54 mm (0.1 in.) to 0.838 mm (0.033 in.) (see Fig. 1). Each hole has a 45° 
chamfer. 

Three types of tasks were performed to characterize overall system perfor- 
mance; vertical contact, lateral contact, and peg-in-hole insertions (see Fig. 4). 
Additionally, repeatability and reliability experiments were performed to verify 
overall system performance. 

3,2,1, Vertical Contact 

The vertical contact experiment involved the courier maintaining a fixed posi- 
tion while the overhead manipulator makes contact and maintains a constant 
force with the plate. Specifically, the courier performs a move (under position 
control) to place it under the manipulator and holds its position. Meanwhile, 
the manipulator finds the top of the plate on the courier by executing a con- 
stant velocity, force-guarded move. With the exact position of the plate top 
registered, the manipulator servos to a z position above the plate by a height 
equal to the depth of a hole. Once the tool tip has arrived at this position, 
an impedance controller is activated with the desired position located appro- 
priately below the surface of the plate to obtain the desired contact force at 
equilibrium. For this experiment the desired z force was —IN. Results from 
a typical experiment are shown in Fig. 5. Note the slightly underdamped re- 
sponse of the z force and the steady state value of —IN. The observed high 
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frequency noise in the force information is attributed to unmodeled dynamics 
in the gripper tube. The settling time from impact is approximately 1 s. Re- 
sponse rates faster than this were difficult to achieve without higher impact 
forces. Friction in z appears to be the limiting factor. 

3.2.2, Lateral Contact 

The goal of the lateral contact experiment is to position the tool tip below the 
plane of the top of the plate while the courier makes contact and maintains a 
constant lateral force with the side of the plate. The top of the plate is located 
with a constant velocity, force-guarded move as in the vertical contact experi- 
ment. Controllers are then deployed to reposition the courier and bring it into 
lateral contact with the tool tip. When contact is made, the manipulator exe- 
cutes an impedance controller which in turn issues desired position commands 
to the courier controller. The desired contact force was set to — 0.4N in y. 
Results of a typical experiment can be found in Fig. 6. Notice that the force 
applied in the y direction reaches a steady state value of — 0.4N. A non-zero 
steady state value for the x force can be attributed to small misalignments 
of the gripper tube, misalignments of the courier plate, or compliance in the 
manipulator’s 9 axis. The observed settling time is roughly 0.3 s. It is ex- 
pected that faster settling times can be achieved for lateral contact in which 
the stiffness of the 0 axis of the manipulator is increased. 

3.2.3, Peg-In-Hole 

The peg-in-hole experiment consists of the courier bumping into and sliding 
along the manipulator gripper to register the plate corner and thus the entire 
plate geometry relative to the manipulator’s tool tip. The initial bump and 
slide maneuver involves a hybrid position/force control sequence implemented 
through the use of the described impedance controllers. Once lateral contact is 
made, the manipulator commands a velocity and a mode change to the courier 
such that it maintains a constant force and slides along the plate edge. When 
the courier loses contact with the gripper, the courier’s position is noted im- 
mediately and the plate geometry is registered to determine the location of 
the hole in tool tip coordinates. The plate top location is then calibrated as 
described earlier and the courier is positioned so that the gripper is directly 
over a chamfer of a hole. The manipulator servos to a position at the height of 
the plate top at which point an impedance controller activates with a desired 
position located at the center and appropriately below the bottom of the hole. 
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Figure 5. Position (a) and force (b) measurements during vertical contact. 
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Figure 6. Position (a) and force (b) measurements during lateral contact. 





Figure 7. Overhead manipulator position, force, and courier position measure- 
ments during an insertion experiment. 

The desired force is —IN in z and 0 N in a? and y. Fig. 7 shows typical results 
for this type of experiment. The insertion data presented is from an insertion 
performed on a hole with an exaggerated chamfer of diameter 6.35 mm (0.250 
in.). The oversized chamfer was used to produce data with longer chamfer con- 
tact regions to aid in analysis. The exaggerated chamfer explains the lengthy 
duration of the insertion event. During chamfer contact one can see that the 
tool tip follows the chamfer down into the hole as the courier moves in response 
to the X and y forces. The settling time for the z force is comparable to that 
of the vertical contact experiment. 

3,2,4' Repeatability 

Results are presented from two repeatability tests in which insertion tasks 
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Hole Clearance 


Ave. Time 


Attempts 


Success 


RMS z Force Error 


0.2032 mm 


2.43 s 


1000 


100% 


0.0663 N 


0.0254 mm 


2.36 s 


1000 


93% 


0.1091 N 



Table 1. Repeatability experiment results. 





Figure 8. Tool tip start (a) and finish (b) positions plotted in configuration 
space for repeatability test involving a hole with 0.02032 mm (0.008 in.) clear- 
ance. 

are initiated from uniformly distributed random points located above the cham- 
fer. Repeatability was tested on a 1.016 mm (0.04 in.) hole with an exaggerated 
chamfer of diameter 6.35 mm (0.25 in.) and a 0.838 mm (0.033 in.) hole with a 
typical chamfer of diameter 1.52 mm (0.06 in.). Fig. 8 shows the start and stop 
positions of the tool tip in configuration space from a typical experiment. Finish 
positions shown outside of the hole in Fig. 8(b) are attributed to slight system 
miscalibration and our failure to account for small rotations of the courier. Ta- 
ble 1 summarizes these experiments. The difference in average insertion time 
is due to differences in the size of the chamfers. It is important to note that 
although only 93% of the 0.838 mm (0.033 in.) hole insertion attempts made 
it successfully into the hole, 63 of the failed attempts are attributed to system 
level errors. Discounting system level failures that prevented the experiment 
from beginning, the overall success rate rises to 99.3% for the 0.838 mm (0.033 
in.) holes. Smaller clearance holes present a higher chance of wedging, which 
explains the larger RMS error in z force for the smaller clearance hole. 



4. Conclusion 

This paper serves to document the system-level communication, hardware, and 
control infrastructure used to perform force-based distributed precision assem- 
bly in the minifactory environment. A novel 3-axis force sensor design is pre- 
sented for use in the prototype minifactory end effector. The force sensor in- 
corporates compact design and suitable sensitivity for vertical insertion tasks. 
The performance measured from the results presented in this paper convinc- 
ingly demonstrate the viability and potential of high-bandwidth cooperative 
manipulation tasks. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a new 3-D design of a discretely-actuated robot 
manipulator powered by binary actuators. Binary actuators have two stable states, 
which are, for example, closed (0) and open (1). Major benefits of this kind of 
discretely-actuated manipulator are repeatability, relatively low cost, and no need 
for feedback control. In addition, hyper-redundancy allows tasks to be performed 
even when some actuators fail. A prototype of the new 3-D design is presented in 
this paper. 



1. Introduction 

Continuously-actuated robotic manipulators are the most common 
type of manipulators even though they require sophisticated and 
expensive control and sensor systems to increase their accuracy and 
repeatability. Discretely-actuated robot manipulators are potential 
candidates to be used in applications where high repeatability and 
reasonable accuracy are required. Such applications include pick-and- 
place, spot welding and assistants to people with disabilities. 

A new design concept for this kind of manipulator in the spatial 
case is presented and hardware is demonstrated. The concept of a 3-bit 
planar binary Variable Geometry Truss (VGT) module is used in this 
implementation. Figure 1 illustrates all possible configurations of a 3- 
bit planar binary VGT module. The new design is developed from a 
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2-dimensional binary-actuated VGT manipulator and a 3-dimensional 
binary-actuated Stewart-platform-like manipulator which were 
previously designed and built by the authors and co-workers (shown in 
Figure 2 and 3 respectively). The new design uses 3-bit binary VGT 
modules stacked on top of each other with a discretely-actuated 
rotating joint between each module. As a result, the manipulator has 
the ability to reach many points and covers a full 3-dimensional sphere 
around the manipulator itself. 




Figure 1: Eight-possible-configurations of a 3-bit binary VGT. 




Figure 2: A 2-D binary VGT manipulator 
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Figure 3: A spatial binary Stewart-platform-like manipulator. 



2. Previous Work 

Because of the high cost of traditional continuous manipulators with sophisticated 
sensing and control systems, a number of reduced complexity systems have become 
popular. Canny and Goldberg [1] discussed a reduced complexity paradigm for 
robotic manipulation. Furthermore, researchers such as Mason, Erdman and 
Goldberg have presented reliable sensorless manipulation schemes (See e.g. [2], [3] 
and references therein). A binary hyper-redundant manipulator is one kind of 
discretely-actuated manipulator. This manipulator does not require sensors or 
feedback control systems, which reduces its cost. Our concept of a binary hyper- 
redundant manipulator was influenced by research on snake-like robots [4], [5] and 
the design of variable geometry truss (VGT) manipulators [6], [7], [8]. One of the 
authors presented the concept of the binary manipulator in [9]. There have been 
several improvements in this manipulator concept. A planar binary VGT manipulator 
and a spatial binary Stewart-platform-like manipulator were designed and built by 
one of the authors and co-workers. The planar binary VGT manipulator consists of 
five modules of 3-bit binary VGTs stacked on top of each other. This manipulator 
has the ability to fold back to reach its own base. The spatial binary Stewart- 
platform-like manipulator consists of six modules of 6-bit binary Stewart-platforms 
stacked on the top of each other. Each module has 2^ = 64 configurations (a total 
number of 68.7 billion configurations for the whole manipulator). This 3- 
dimensional binary manipulator has a very limited hemispherical workspace. This 
problem occurred because of the structure of each Stewart-platform-like module. A 
number of papers present forward and inverse kinematics techniques and control for 
this kind of manipulator ([10], [11], [12], [13], [14], [15], [16]). 
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3. Design 

The new manipulator design produces a hemispherical workspace. We have built a 
full size four-module prototype of this new 3-D manipulator using two-state 
pneumatic actuators. Furthermore, we have designed a new kind of discrete rotating 
joint controlled by three binary actuators. 

3.1. Design of a discrete rotating joint 

We have designed a discrete rotating joint using three binary actuators to control the 
angle and direction. We use a set of three gears. Two of these gears are mounted 
along with two rotary actuators on the base and the third is mounted on the turned 
module. One of two rotary actuators is used as a fluid-filled damper in order to 
decrease speed and reduce vibration. A series of holes aligned in a circular pattern on 
the turned module (rotor) acts as the position controller. While the rotary actuators 
and gear set are in operation, we use a compact linear binary actuator located 
between the base and rotor as the stopper. A cone shape is attached to the tip of the 
actuator, which is inserted into each hole to stop the rotor. The base and rotor are 
shown in Figure 4. 




Figure 4 (a): A rotary joint comprising a rotary actuator, a rotary dashpot, 
linear actuator and a gear set. 




Figure 4 (b): A circular set of holes on the turned module (rotor). 
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3.2 Design of a new spatial binary-actuated manipulator 

This design is influenced by the advantages and disadvantages of the previously built 
binary manipulators. The new design uses 3-bit binary VGT modules stacked on top 
of each other with a discretely actuated rotating joint between each module. Figure 5 
illustrates some configurations of five concatenated modules. We have built a full 
size prototype using two-state pneumatic actuators. The prototype consists of three 
3 -bit binary VGT modules with discrete rotating joints between the modules. PC 
interfacing with a relay switchboard triggers the solenoid valves, and controls each 
actuator. In order to reduce the vibration occurring due to the high speed of the 
pneumatic actuators, dashpots have to be introduced in parallel to the actuators in 
each module. 

Figure 5: Configurations of a five-binary- module. 



4. Experiments and Results 

The kinematics were successfully simulated before the prototype was built. A 3-bit 
planar VGT module has eight 2^ possible reachable points. Therefore, the new 
discretely actuated manipulator can reach ^ (N 2 xN3) N1 is the number of 

3-bit binary VGT modules, N2 is the number of rotating joints, and N3 is the number 
of states in each joint. We have built and tested the prototype manipulator. The load- 
bearing capacity of the manipulator depends on the actuators available on the 
market. Overall the experiments with the manipulator were very successful in 
demonstrate the range of motion. 



5. Conclusion and future work 

The results were very satisfactory. We have solved the vibration problem by using 
dashpots in parallel with the actuators in each module and each rotating joint. Figure 
6 illustrates some configurations of the new spatial binary actuated manipulator. 
Attempts are currently being made to improve the performance of the structure and 
the rotating joints. We are interested in using a commercial magneto-rheolegical 
fluid, which is a kind of oil with magnetizable particles, to be filled in the dashpots 
to be placed in parallel with the actuators in each module. In this case, we will be 
able to control the stop positions by using electromagnetic systems, which will 
provide more states than a regular binary actuator. Our further experiments shall 
involve implementation of a new inverse kinematics algorithm [17]. 
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Figure 7: The light weight of the new manipulator is illustrated in comparison 
with traditional manipulators. 
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Abstract: An “ideal” upper limb prosthesis should be pereeived as part of the 
natural body by the amputee and should replieate sensory-motor eapabilities of 
the amputated limb. However, sueh an ideal “eybernetie” prosthesis is still far 
from reality: eurrent prosthetie hands are simple grippers with one or two degrees 
of freedom, whieh barely restore the eapability of the thumb-index pineh. 

This paper deseribes the design and fabrieation of a novel prosthetie hand based 
on a “biomeehatronie” and eybemetie approaeh. Our approaeh is aimed at 
providing “natural” sensory-motor eo-ordination to the amputee, by integrating 
biomimetie meehanisms, sensors, aetuators and eontrol, and by interfaeing the 
hand with the peripheral nervous system. 



1. Introduction 

The development of an upper limb prosthesis that ean be felt as a part of the body by 
the amputee (Extended Physiologieal Proprioeeption - EPP [1]), and that ean 
substitute the amputated limb by elosely replieating its sensory-motor eapabilities 
(“eybemetie” prosthesis [2]), is far to beeome reality. In faet, eurrent eommereial 
prosthetie hands are unable to provide enough grasping funetionality and to provide 
sensory-motor information to the user. One of the main problems of the eurrent 
available deviees is the laek of degrees of freedom (DOFs). 

Commereially available prosthetie deviees, sueh as Otto Boek SensorHand™, 
as well as multifunetional hand designs [3,4,5,6,7,8,9] are far from providing the 
manipulation eapabilities of the human hand [10]. This is due to many different 
reasons. For example, in prosthetie hands aetive bending is restrieted to two or three 
joints, whieh are aetuated by a single motor drive aeting simultaneously on the 
metaearpo-phalangeal (MP) joints of the thumb, of the index and of the middle 
finger, while other joints ean bend only passively. 

The way to overeome all these problems is to develop a “eybemetie” prosthesis 
following a biomechatronic approaeh, i.e. by designing a meehatronie system 
inspired by the biologieal world. A eybemetie prosthesis must solve the following 
problems of the eommereial prostheses: 

1 . the redueed grasping eapabilities; 

2. the noneosmetie appearanee; 

3. the laek of sensory information given to the amputee; 
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4. the lack of a “natural” command interface. 

The first and the second problems can be solved by increasing the number of 
active and passive DOFs; this can be achieved by embedding a higher number of 
actuators in the hand structure and designing coupled joints. 

The third and forth problems can be addressed by developing a “natural” 
interface between the Peripheral Nervous System (PNS) and the artificial device 
(i.e., a “natural” Neural Interface (NI)) to record and stimulate the PNS in a selective 
way. This can be useful in order to make possible the ENG-based control of the 
prosthesis (to solve the forth problem) and to give back some sensory feedback to 
the amputee by stimulating in an appropriate way his/her afferent nerves (after 
characterizing the afferent signals of the PNS in response to mechanical and 
proprioceptive stimuli) solving the third problem of the commercially-available 
hand prostheses. This approach is illustrated in Figure 1. 




Figure 1. Approach for the development of a cyhemetic hand 

Current research activities at Scuola Superiore Sanf Anna aimed at the 
development of a biomechatronic prosthetic hand controlled through a “natural” NI 
are presented in this paper. In particular, preliminary results obtained in processing 
ENG signals from afferent nerves are illustrated and analyzed. 

2. Design of the biomechatronic hand 

The main requirements to be considered since the very beginning of a prosthetic 
hand design are the following: cosmetics, controllability, noiselessness, lightness 
and low energy consumption. These requirements can be fulfilled by implementing 
an integrated design approach aimed at embedding different functions (mechanisms, 
actuation, sensing and control) within a housing closely replicating the shape, size 
and appearance of the human hand. This approach can be synthesized by the term: 
‘‘biomechatronic’" design [11]. 

2.1. Architecture of the biomechatronic hand 

The biomechatronic hand will be equipped with three actuator systems to provide a 
tripod grasping: two identical finger actuator systems and one thumb actuator 
system (see Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Architecture of the biomechatronic hand. 

The finger actuator system is based on two micro-actuators, which drives the 
MP and the PIP joints respectively; for cosmetic reasons, both actuators are fully 
integrated in the hand structure: the first in the palm and the second within the 
proximal phalange. The DIP joint is passively driven by a four bars link connected 
to the PIP joint. The thumb is equipped with two active DOFs in the MP joint and 
one driven passive DOF in the IP joint. 

The grasping task is divided in two subsequent phases in which the two 
different actuator systems are active: 

1) reaching and shape-adapting phases; 

2) grasping phase with thumb opposition. 

In fact, in phase 1) the first actuator system allows the finger to adapt to the 
morphological characteristics of the grasped object by means of a low output torque 
motor. In phase two, the thumb actuator system provides a power opposition force, 
useful to manage critical grasps, especially in case of heavy or slippery objects. 

It is important to point out that the most critical problem of the proposed 
configuration is related to the strength required to micro-actuators to withstand the 
high load applied during the grasping phase. 

In order to demonstrate the feasibility of the described biomechatronic 
approach, we started by developing one finger (index or middle). 

2.2. Design and development of the finger prototype 

As outlined above, the two DOF finger prototype is designed by reproducing, as 
closely as possible, the size and kinematics of a human finger. It consists of three 
phalanges and of palm housing, which is the part of the palm needed to house the 
proximal actuator (see Figure 3). 
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PIP Joint 




Figure 3. Finger design. 




Figure 4. Finger prototype. 



In order to match the size of a human finger, two micro-motors are 
incorporated, respectively, in the palm and in the proximal phalange. The actuator 
system is based on Smoovy™ (RMB, Eckweg, CH) micro-drivers (5 mm diameter) 
linear actuators based on DC brushless motors. 

The output force resulting from motor activation is sufficient to move the 
phalanges for achieving adaptive grasp. In addition, the shell housing provides 
mechanical resistance of the shaft to both axial and radial loads. This turns out to be 
essential during grasping tasks, where loads, derived from the thumb opposition, act 
both on the actuator system and on the whole finger structure. 

A first prototype of the finger was fabricated using the Fused Deposition 
Modeling [FDM] process (see Figure 4). This process allows the fabrication in a 
single process of three-dimensional objects, made out of 
acrylonitrile/butadiene/styrene [ABS] resin, directly from CAD-generated solid 
models. 



2.3. Fingertip force characterization 

A first set of experimental tests has been performed in order to evaluate the force 
that the finger is able to exert on an external object [12]. To this aim we have 
measured the force resulting when the finger is pressing directly on a force sensor 
(3-axial piezoelectric load cell 9251 A, Piezo-Instrumentation KISTLER, Kiwag, 
CH), corresponding to different configurations of the joints. 

Two “pressing” tasks were identified in order to evaluate separately and 
independently force obtained by the two actuators incorporated in the finger: 

TASK 1 : the pushing action was exerted only by the distal actuator. 

TASK 2: the pushing action was exerted only by the proximal actuator. 

Corresponding to each task, two subtasks were identified according to the 
position of the non-active joint (extended, flexed). The different values of joint 
rotation angles corresponding to each subtask are illustrated in Figure 5. 
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TASK1_1 TASK1_2 TASK2_1 TASK2_2 



Figure 5. Positions of finger joints for each task. The active joint for each task and position is 

indicated by a small circle. 

During the force characterization the fingertip pushed on the force sensor. The 
Z force component was recorded, the X and Y outputs of the load cell were 
monitored. This was obtained by adjusting the finger position for obtaining a force 
parallel to the Z-axis of the load cell. A first set of experimental tests was done on 
the finger prototype, with the aim of evaluating how much force the finger is able to 
apply on an object. 

2.4. Results and discussion 

Ten tests were performed for each subtask. The obtained results are illustrated in 
Figure 6. These force values are comparable with force exerted by “natural” human 
finger during fine manipulation, thus demonstrating the feasibility of the 
biomechatronic approach, at least for this class of manipulation tasks. The output 
force resulting from motor activation is sufficient to move the phalanges for 
achieving adaptive grasp [13]. 



Force Characterization 




Figure 6. Experimental results. 

3. Development of an intelligent Neural Interface (NI) 

3.1. Microelectrodes Array Fabrication 

Different microelectrode arrays on silicon substrates (named "dice") were 
designed and fabricated using various microfabrication technologies. Three different 
dice designs were fabricated with different dimensions, electrode size, and through- 
holes dimensions. The designs mainly utilized for in vivo experiments were the so 
called “Active Die 1” and “Active Die 2”. A photograph of Active Die 2 is shown in 
Figure 7. Some dice did not incorporate electrodes (“passive dice”) and were used 
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for control purposes. In order to achieve meehanieal robustness, eaeh silieon die was 
mounted in a titanuim ring, fabrieated by laser maehining purposely to host the die 
and the eleetrieal eonneetions. 




Figure 7. Active Die 2. Electrode size of 9x7,696 jim^, through holes dimensions of 24x24 
jim^; center spacing 36 jim; total number of through-holes: 20x20; number of Ti-Pt electrodes 

is 10. 



3.2. Electrophysiological Results 

3.2.1. Electrophysiological Set-up and Methods 

In vivo tests were performed on adult female New Zealand rabbits. For eontrol 
purposes a first set of experiments was performed using first empty guidanee 
ehannels and then NI based on "passive" diee (i.e. diee with through-holes but no 
eleetrodes) with no intereonneets. A seeond set of experiments was performed using 
eomplete NI ineorporating aetive diee. The same surgieal proeedure was adopted for 
the two sets of experiments. 

Different set-up eonfigurations were used depending on the experiment 
performed. For reeording from the intaet nerve, from nerve regenerated in empty 
guidanee ehannels and from nerve through passive diee, the seiatie nerve was 
stimulated proximally through a pair of eleetrodes (FHC Hook Eleetrodes # 06-11- 
2) with eonstant eurrent pulses (duration = 0.08-0.1 ms) of different intensities. 
Responses for both anodie and eathodie stimulations were obtained. The 
eleetroneurogram (ENG) analysis was performed by measuring the eompound 
aetion potential (CAP) from the reeording eleetrodes (plaeed at a distanee of 50 mm 
from the stimulation site). In animals implanted with the NI the eonneetor was 
plugged to a standard eleetrophysiologieal set-up for nerve reeording and 
stimulation. A meehanieal switeh allowed eaeh of the 10 neural interfaee eleetrodes 
to be eonneeted to the eleetronie apparatus. 

Single pulses (amplitude range = 40 pA-1 mA, duration = 0.2 ms) were 
delivered at eaeh of the 10 eleetrodes of the aetive interfaee. When musele 
eontraetion was observed, thus indieating the presenee of funetional axons, the same 
ehannel of the neural interfaee used for stimulation was eonneeted to the reeording 
apparatus and the spontaneous nerve aetivity was monitored. Neural aetivity was 
also reeorded in response to passive leg movements (i.e., stretehing). 

3.2.2. Computer Analysis of Electrophysiological Signals 

Signals from the amplifier were stored on a tape reeorder and then played baek and 
digitized on a eomputer hard disk (using a MIO-16 A/D eonverter). Suitable 
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programs, based on Lab View programming teehniques, were used in order to 
aequire experimental data and synehronize the eleetrieal stimulation. The amplitude 
and delay of eompound aetion potentials were measured in order to assess the 
funetional reeovery of the regenerated nerve. 



3.2.3. Stimulation and Recording from Nerve Axons using NI#6 

The most interesting results were those obtained on rabbit #interl8 using NI #6. In 
this speeifie animal, stimulation and reeording were performed after 48 days from 
implant. At this time nerve regenerated through the NI. No signs of nerve damage 
and/or deviee failure were visible. Tissue reaetion seemed similar to that found in 
the eontrol experiments. The flat eonneeting eable was still intaet and it eould be 
easily twisted in order to attaeh the signal eonditioning plug. 

The aetion potential duration is about 1-1.5 ms and its amplitude is about 110 
pV. An intense eleetrieal aetivity with respeet to the resting level in response to an 
imposed leg movement (extension of the leg and foot) is shown in Figure 8. 



90[jV 







A 



B 

C 



100 ms 

Figure 8. Recording of electrical activity during a leg/foot movement (A) and after the 
movement (B). The control signal at rest is shown in (C). 

3.2.4. Nerve Stimulation Using NI #6 

Nerve stimulation was obtained through the NI #6, as demonstrated by a leg/foot 
eontraetion for eaeh pulse delivered to the nerve through the mieroeleetrode array. 
The eurrent threshold whieh indueed a eontraetion was of the order of tenth of pA, 
lower than the eurrent needed to exeite the nerve using the eontrol experiment 
extraeellular eleetrodes. Clear EMG signals were reeorded by musele groups as 
illustrated in Figure 9. 




Figure 9. EMG signal recorded during nerve stimulation. 
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4. ENG Signal Processing Techniques 

In order to verify the feasbility of extraeting sensory-motor information from the 
ENG signals reeorded from afferent nerves we earried out some preliminary 
experiments in eollaboration with the Center for Sensory-Motor Interaetion 
(Aalborg University, Aalborg - DK). In this Seetion the results of these experiments 
are briefly deseribed. 

4.1. Experimental Set-up 

Aeute experiments were performed using four femal adult New Zealand rabbits 
(identified by progressive numbers). The Danish Committee for Ethieal use of 
Animals in Researeh approved all proeedures used in the experiments. Two tripolar, 
whole nerve euff eleetrodes were implanted around the tibial and peroneal nerves 
(whieh are major branehes of the seiatie nerve) in the rabbit’s left leg (euff lengths 
were approx. 20 mm; the inner diameters were 2 mm and 1.8 mm, respeetively). The 
euff eleetrodes were produeed aeeording to the proeedure deseribed in [14] exeept 
that a straight eut was used as a elosing method. The sural nerve was eut 
immediately distal to the peroneal euff eleetrode to minimize the reeording of 
unwanted eutaneous afferent aetivity during the experiments. In Figure 10, a 
sehematie of the implantation sites for the euff eleetrodes is presented (similar rabbit 
preparations have been used in other experiments, see [14]). 




Figure 10. Schematic illustration of the implantation sites. 

The equipment used during the experiments eonsisted of a eomputer eontrolled 
servomotor used to passively rotate the rabbit’s ankle in the sagittal plane. 

A support and fixation deviee equipped with four strain gauges was used as 
torque transdueer (sensitivity 10 Nm/V). An opties-based rotation transdueer was 
used to reeord the position of the ankle during the movements (sensitivity = 10°/V). 
The position and torque signals were sampled at 500 Hz. The rabbit was plaeed on 
its right side, and the left foot was mounted on a eradle. The knee and ankle joint 
were fixated during the experiment. An elaborate deseription of the experimental 
equipment ean be found in [14]. The whole nerve euff reeordings were pre- 
amplified 200,000 times, bandpass filtered using a 2^^ order Butterworth analog 
filter (500 Hz - 5 kHz), and sampled at fs =10 kHz (12 bit National Intruments A/D 
board). 

The ankle angle of a normal human subjeet was reeorded during quite standing 
and this signal was used as a template to move the ankle of a rabbit preparation. The 
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whole nerve aetivity of the tibial and peroneal nerves were reeorded as deseribed in 
[14]. All ENG reeordings were reetified and bin integrated during a 9 ms window. 
The position and torque data were low-pass filtered at fsp = 100 Hz (12'” order 
digital Butterworth filter). 

4.2. Fuzzy Models 

Three fuzzy models were implemented with eharaeteristies as follows: 

1. The Modified FCRM Fuzzy Model is a Takagi-Sugeno (TS) fuzzy system. 
To obtain the rules direetly from the data, a fuzzy elustering algorithm named fuzzy 
C-regression model (FCRM) is implemented [15]. 

2. The Adaptive Network-based Fuzzy Inferenee System (ANFIS) model is a 
TS fuzzy system implemented as a feed-forward neural network. The prineipal 
eharaeteristie of this network is the hybrid learning proeedure deseribed in [16]. 

3. The Dynamie Non-Singleton Fuzzy Logie System (DNSFLS) is a Mamdani 
fuzzy system, implemented in the framework of reeurrent neural networks [17]. 

4.3. Results of the prediction 

To eompare the performanees of the different fuzzy models, the root mean square 
(RMS) of the predietion error has been introdueed as a figure of merit. In Tables 1 
the RMS of the predietion error is presented. 

Table 1: RMS of the Predietion Error for the Different Fuzzy Models 



Fuzzy model 


Training 
Trajeet RMS 


Test 

Trajeet RMS 


Rule Number 


FCRM 


0.0216 


0.0480 


49 


ANFIS 


0.0047 


0.0079 


49 


DNSFLS 


0.0013 


0.0057 


45 



5. Conclusions 

This paper show researeh aetivities earned out at Seuola Superiore Sanf Anna for 
the development of a eybernetie prosthesis. We are eurrently designing of a new 
prototype of the biomeehatronie hand and developing ENG signal proeessing 
teehniques to eharaeterize the afferent response of the PNS. Moreover, the 
Consortium of the GRIP EU Projeet (eoordinated by Seuola Superiore Sanf Anna) is 
eurrently developing an implantable system to reeord and stimulate the PNS with a 
telemetry eonneetion with an external eontrol system. This deviee ean be used in 
experiments to design the eybernetie prosthesis. 
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Abstract: The ability to analyze individual cells rather than averaged properties over a 
population is a major step towards understanding the fundamental elements of biologi- 
cal systems. Recent advances in microbiology such as cloning demonstrate that 
increasingly complex micromanipulation strategies for manipulating individual biolog- 
ical cells are required. In this paper, a microrobotic system capable of conducting auto- 
matic embryo pronuclei DNA injection is presented. Both embryo pronuclei DNA 
injection and intracytoplasmic injection (cell injection) are methods of introducing for- 
eign genetic material into cells. Conventionally, cell injection has been conducted 
manually, however, long training, disappointingly low success rates from poor repro- 
ducibility in manual operations, and contamination all call for the elimination of direct 
human involvement. The system presented is capable of performing automatic embryo 
pronuclei DNA injection autonomously and semi-autonomously through a hybrid 
visual servoing control scheme. MEMS -based cell holders were designed and fabri- 
cated to aid in injection. Upon the completion of injection, the DNA injected embryos 
were transferred into a pseudopregnant foster female mouse to reproduce transgenic 
mice for cancer studies. Experiment result shows that the injection success rate is 
100 %. 

1. Introduction 

The ability to analyze individual cells rather than averaged properties over a popula- 
tion is a major step towards understanding the fundamental elements of biological 
systems. Studies on single cells are a key component in the development of highly 
selective cell-based sensors, the identification of genes, and bacterial synthesis of 
specific DNA. Treatments for severe male infertility and the production of transgenic 
organisms require that individual cells are isolated and individually injected. These 
recent advances in microbiology as well as other significant research efforts such as 
cloning, demonstrate that increasingly complex micromanipulation strategies for 
manipulating individual biological cells are required. 

Microrobotics and microsystems technology can play important roles in manipu- 
lating cells, a field referred to as biomanipulation. In this paper we present a visually 
servoed microrobotic system capable of performing automatic pronuclei DNA injec- 
tion, which is a method for introducing DNA into embryos in order to create trans- 
genic organisms. In Eigure I, a holding pipette holds a mouse embryo and an 
injection pipette performs the injection task. The objective of pronuclei injection is, 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 169-178, 2001. 
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in this case, to produce transgenic mice for use in cancer studies. 

Conventionally, cell injection is conducted manually. Operators often require at 
least a year of full time training to become proficient at the task, and success rates are 
disappointingly low. One reason for this is that successful injections are not precisely 
reproducible. A successful injection is determined greatly by injection speed and tra- 
jectory [8]. Automated cell injection can be highly reproducible with precise control 
of pipette motion. The second reason for the low success rate of conventional cell 
injection is due to contamination. This also calls for the elimination of direct human 
involvement. Therefore, the main advantages of automated cell injection are that it 
reduces the need for extended training, reduces the risk of contamination, and is 
highly reproducible which greatly increases the success rate. 

The autonomous microrobotic system 
described in this paper is being devel- 
oped to conduct autonomous pronuclei 
DNA injection of mouse embryos. In our 
pronuclei DNA injection experiments, 
we developed both autonomous and 
semi-autonomous injection strategies 
through a hybrid control scheme. A third 
injection strategy aided by microfabri- 
cated cell holders was also investigated. 

Upon the completion of injection, the 
DNA injected embryos were transferred 
into the ampulla of a pseudo pregnant 
foster female mouse to reproduce trans- 
genic mice. Results show that the injec- 
tion success rate is 100%. 

2. Biomanipulation 

Biomanipulation entails such operations as positioning, grasping, and injecting mate- 
rial into various locations in cells. Existing biomanipulation techniques can be classi- 
fied as non-contact manipulation including laser trapping [3] [4] [5] [15] and electro- 
rotation [1][12][14], and contact manipulation referred to as mechanical micromanip- 
ulation [8]. When laser trapping [3] [4] [5] [15] is used for non-contact biomanipula- 
tion, a laser beam is focused through a large numerical aperture objective lens, 
converging to form an optical trap in which the lateral trapping force moves a cell in 
suspension toward the center of the beam. The longitudinal trapping force moves the 
cell in the direction of the focal point. The optical trap levitates the cell and holds it in 
position. Laser traps can work in a well controlled manner. However, two reasons 
make laser trapping techniques undesirable for automated cell injection. The high 
dissipation of visible light in aqueous solutions requires the use of high energy light 
close to the UV spectrum, raising the possibility of damage to the cell. Even though 
some researchers claim that such concerns could be overcome using wavelengths in 
the near infrared (IR) spectrum [5], the question as to whether the incident laser beam 
might induce abnormalities in the cells' genetic material still exists. One alternative to 



holding pipette embryo Injection pipette 
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Figure 1. Cell injection of a mouse embryo. 
The embryo is approximately 50jim in 
diameter. 
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using laser beams is the electro-rotation technique. Electric-field-induced rotation of 
cells was demonstrated by Mischel [9], Arnold [2] and Washizu [14]. This non-con- 
tact cell manipulation technique is based on controlling the phase shift and magnitude 
of electric fields. These fields, appropriately applied, produce a torque on the cell. 
Different system configurations have been established for cell manipulation based on 
this principle [1][12], which can achieve high accuracy in cell positioning. However, 
it lacks a means to hold the cell in place for further manipulation, such as injection, 
since the magnitude of the electric fields has to be kept low to ensure the viability of 
cells. The limits of non-contact biomanipulation in the laser trapping and electro- 
rotation techniques make mechanical micro-manipulation desirable. The damage 
caused by laser beams in the laser trapping technique and the lack of a holding mech- 
anism in the electro-rotation technique can be overcome by mechanical micro-manip- 
ulation. 

3. Embryo Preparation 

The embryos used in our experiments 
are collected in the Cancer Center at the 
University of Minnesota in accordance 
with standard embryo preparation proce- 
dure [6]. Three week old FVB/N female 
mice are injected with pregnant mare 
serum (PSM) to promote oval matura- 
tion. After approximately 45 hours the 
mice are injected with human chorionic 
gonadotropin (hCG) to promote syn- 
chronized ovulation. Then the superovu- 
lated female mice are mated to fertile 
male mice. Finally embryos are col- 
lected from the ampulla of female mice. 

A typical embryo is shown in Figure 2. 

The average diameter of the embryos is 
50 pm. 

For embryo pronuclei DNA injection, only embryos with two visible pronuclei 
can be selected for injection. DNA is deposited in one of the two nuclei. From the 
perspective of control, intracytoplasmic injection into embryos is less demanding 
than pronuclei DNA injection because intracytoplasmic injection only requires that a 
foreign genetic material be deposited within the embryo membrane, not necessarily 
in the nucleus. 

4. System Setup 

The autonomous embryo injection system is composed of an injection unit, an imag- 
ing unit, a vacuum unit, a microfabricated device, and a software unit. Figure 3 
shows the system setup. 

For embryo injection vibration must be well controlled. Vibration not only causes 
difficulty in visually tracking features but also produces permanent and fatal harm in 
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coarse manipulator 3-DOF microrobot 



Figure 3. Autonomous embryo injection system. 

the injected location and the surrounding area. To avoid vibration, all units except the 
host computer and the vacuum units of our embryo pronuclei DNA injection system 
are placed on a floating table. 

4.1. Injection Unit 

The injection unit of the system includes a holding pipette, an injection pipette, two 
standard pipette holders, a high precision 3 DOF microrobot, and a coarse manipula- 
tor. 

The injection and holding pipettes are both processed using a micropipette puller. 
The dimensions of the pipette tips are lp.m in inner diameter for the injection pipettes 
and 20p.m in outside diameter for the holding pipettes. Both the holding pipettes and 
injection pipettes are held by pipette holders. 

Extremely high precision motion control is required for successful embryo injec- 
tion. A 3 DOF microrobot is used in which the XYZ axes each has a travel of 2.54 cm 
with a step resolution of 40nm. An injection pipette with a pipette holder is installed 
on the microrobot as shown in Figure 4. 



3-DOF microrobot 




The holding pipette is installed on a micromanipulator that is a manually operated 
three dimensional coarse manipulator. The holding pipette holder and the injection 
pipette holder are both connected with Teflon tubing such that negative and positive 
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pressure is provided to the tips of the pipettes for holding embryos and depositing 
DNA. 

4.2. Imaging Unit 

The imaging unit of the embryo injection system includes an inverted microscope, a 
CCD camera, a PCI framegrabber, and a host computer. An inverted microscope is 
used with a 400x objective. The CCD camera is mounted on port of the microscope. 
The framegrabber captures thirty frames per second. The tracking of image features, 
which is required for semi- autonomous teleoperation and autonomous injection, is 
performed on the host computer (a 450MHz Celeron) at 30Hz. 



5. Embryo Injection 

5.1. Automatic Embryo Injection 

For embryo pronuclei DNA injection, focusing needs to be done precisely on the cen- 
tral plane of one of the two nuclei, the tip of the holding pipette, and the tip of the 
injection pipette. Failure to do so will cause the injection pipette to “slide” over the 
top of the embryo failing to puncture the nucleus membrane and possibly causing 
serious injure to the cell membrane. 



5.1.1. Hybrid Control Scheme for Embryo Injection 



Our hybrid control scheme consists of image-based visual servo control and precise 
position control. In image-based visual servo control, the error signal is defined 
directly in terms of image feature parameters. The motion of the microrobot causes 
changes to the image observed by the vision system. Although the error signal is 
defined on the image parameter space, the microrobot control input is typically 
defined either in joint coordinates or in task space coordinates. In formulating our 
visual servo system, task space coordinates are mapped into sensor space coordinates 
through a Jacobian mapping. Let Xj represent coordinates of the end-effector of the 
microrobot on the task space, and Xj represent the corresponding end-effector veloc- 
ity. Let Xj represent a vector of image feature parameters and Xj the corresponding 
vector of image feature parameter rates of change. The image Jacobian, is a 

linear transformation from the tangent space of task space T at Xj to the tangent 
space of image space I at . 

Xj = J^{Xj)Xj (I) 

where J^{xj) g , and 



J 



dxj 



dXy^j^ (Xj-') dXy^j^(Xy) 



( 2 ) 



m is the dimension of the task space T . The derivation of the model can be found in 
[13]. 
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The state equation for the visual servo control system is as follows. 

x{k+\) = x{k) + TJ (k)u{k) (3) 

2M ^ 

where x(^) g (M is the number of features being tracked); T is the sampling 
period of the vision system; and u{k) = Xj Yj microrobot’s end-effector 

velocity. 

The control objective of the system is to control the motion of the end-effector, 
i.e. the injection pipette, in order to place the image plane coordinates of the feature 
on the target in the switch area shown in Figure 6(a). The control strategy used to 
achieve the control objective is based on the minimization of an objective function 
that places a cost on errors in feature positions, [x{k-\- 1) -^^witch^ ’ ^ 

providing a visual control input u{k) . 

E(k+l) = [x(k+ l)-x^^;^^i^]+J{k)Lu{k) (4) 

This expression is minimized with respect to the current control input u(k) . The 
result is the expression for the visual control input. 

u{k) = -[T/v{k)QTJ^{k) + L]~^T/v{k)Q[x{k)-x^^.,^f^] (5) 

The weighting matrices Q and L allow the user to place more or less emphasis on 
the feature error and the control input. Methods for selecting these matrices can be 
found in [10]. 

When the visual servo controller guides the end-effector of the microrobot into the 
switching area, the control scheme switches to precise position control. The visual 
servo control and the precision position control jointly form the hybrid control 
scheme for automatic embryo pronuclei DNA injection. The complete hybrid control 
scheme is 

f/(yt) = (6) 

Xj{k) - Xjj^ 

where 

^o= -(5^[T/v{k)QT/v{k) + L]T/v{k)Q (52^ 

I is a 2 X 2 unit matrix; and Xjj^ is the desired position on the task space T . 

The switching condition is 0^02 = 0, and 

= I when x{k) € (c, r) ; 

G 2 = 1 when x{k) e (c, r ) . 
where (c, r) is the switching area shown in Figure 6(a). 

Figure 5 shows the block diagram of the hybrid control system for embryo pronu- 
clei DNA injection. 

The hybrid controller selects the controller in the hybrid control system 

based on visual feedback and the switching conditions. 

The injection pipette is originally positioned away from the embryo shown in 
Figure 6(a). The hybrid controller guides the microrobot with the injection pipette 
into the nucleus of the embryo where DNA is deposited. Figure 6(b) shows the injec- 
tion process. 
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Figure 5. Hybrid control scheme for embryo pronuclei DNA injection. 
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Figure 6. Embryo pronuclei DNA injection using hybrid control. 



5.1.2. SSD Tracking Algorithm 

For visual servo control, we adopt the sum-of- squared-differences optical flow (SSD) 
tracking algorithm [11]. SSD is an effective method for tracking in a structured envi- 
ronment where image patterns do not change considerably between successive 
frames of images. In visual servoing of microrobot under a microscope, the predict- 
able environment and controlled illumination make SSD a robust tracking method. It 
is desirable to select features with high gradients, such as edges and corners that are 
distinct from their neighboring regions. In embryo injections, we select the tip of the 
injection pipette as a feature. The basic assumption of SSD tracking is that intensity 
patterns 7(x, y,t) in a sequence of images do not change rapidly between successive 
images I{x,y,t+ 1 ) . In implementing the algorithm, we acquire a template of 20x20 
pixels 7"2 q ^ feature, i.e. the tip of the injection pipette. An SSD correla- 

tion measure is calculated for each possible displacement {dx, dy) within a 20x20 
pixel search window in the new image /(x, y, t+ 1 ) 

2 

SSD{dx,dy) = > [I{x^ + dx + i, y^ + dy + j) - T{x^ + dx + i,y ^ + dy +j)] 

iJ^N 



( 8 ) 
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The distance {dx, (iy)having the minimum SSD measure shown in (8) is assumed 
to be the displacement of the feature. The amount of processing depends greatly on 
the template size and the size of the search window. A large template will increase 
robustness, while a larger search window will handle larger displacements, provided 
frames of images can be processed in real time. 

5.2. Teleoperated Embryo Injection 

In teleoperation mode, a super- 
visor guides a cursor on a moni- 
tor (using a computer mouse) 
which the visual servoing sys- 
tem accepts as a control input to 
a visual servoing control law. 
Figure 7 shows the program 
interface that performs teleoper- 
ation injection. 

The main teleoperation injection 
process flow is described as fol- 
lows: 

Stepl: Focus on the nucleus of 
the embryo, the tips of the hold- 
ing pipette and the injection 

pipette. 

Step2: Control the vacuum unit to hold the embryo. 

Step3: Guide the injection pipette to the edge of the embryo, well aligned with the 
larger nucleus of the embryo. 

Step4: Control the injection pipette to move into the nucleus of the embryo. 

Step5: Deposit DNA inside the nucleus of the embryo. 

Step6: Move the injection pipette out of the embryo. This completes the teleoperation 
process. 

6. Injection with Cell Holders 

The cell holder shown in Figure 8 is a 
device fabricated in the Microtechnol- 
ogy Laboratory at University of Minne- 
sota for cell manipulation. The wells on 
the device are of different dimensions, 
which are 100p.m, 80p.m, and so on, 
down to 30p.m. 

The fabrication process of the cell 
holder is described as follows. 

Stepl: PECVD. Deposit Si02- 
Step2: Deep trench etching. Etch 

through the silicon wafer. 

Step3: Anodic bonding. Bond the 



wells to hold cells 




Figure 8. Microfabric ated cell holder. 




Figure 7. Teleoperated embryo injection. 
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wafer with a pyrex glass substrate. 

Step4: Polishing. Remove 400p.m from 
the silicon wafer. The remaining thick- 
ness of the silicon wafer shown as the top 
layer in Figure 9 is 100p.m, which is 
appropriate for holding both media and 
an embryo. 

The vertical arrow in Figure 9 repre- 
sents the transparent property of the 
active part of the device. 

There are two main purposes in designing and fabricating the cell holder: 

1 . When well calibrated, the system with the cell holder makes it possible to inject 
large numbers of cells using only position control. For cell injection, the operation 
can be conducted in a move-inject-move manner. 

2 . This cell holder is not only used for embryo injection. It can also be used in other 
biological applications, such as loading embryos for producing embryonic stem (ES) 
cell derived fetuses [7]. 

7. Experiment Results 

Eight mouse embryos were collected for embryo pronuclei DNA injection. Three of 
the eight embryos were discarded due to abnormalities in the nuclei. The other five 
embryos were injected by the autonomous system and were then placed in an incuba- 
tor for 45 minutes. The injected embryos were visually inspected for viability. All 
five injected embryos proved to be viable and were transferred into a foster female 
mouse to reproduce transgenic mice. In nineteen days, transgenic mice were repro- 
duced. Experimental results demonstrate that the success rate for automatic injection 
is 100%. 

8. Conclusions 

An autonomous embryo pronuclei DNA injection system was developed. It is not 
only capable of conducting pronuclei DNA injection, but it is also suitable for per- 
forming intracytoplasmic injection. The task of embryo pronuclei DNA injection is 
more demanding than that of intracytoplasmic injection into embryos. In embryo pro- 
nuclei DNA injection, DNA must be deposited in one of the two nuclei, while for 
intracytoplasmic injection foreign genetic material such as sperm only needs to be 
deposited within the embryo. Experimental results show that our success rate for 
embryo pronuclei DNA injection is 100%. With the aid of the microfabricated cell 
holder, the ability to inject large numbers of cells becomes possible. The complete 
system including the microfabricated cell holder demonstrate that microrobotics and 
microfabrication technology can play important roles in automating and facilitating 
biomanipulation. 




Figure 9. Schematic of the cell holder. 
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Abstract: This paper describes an original active steering device for en- 
doscopes and horoscopes. Its mechanical structure is based on a tubular 
hyper-redundant mechanism. Distributed SMA actuators with their own 
local controller are integrated in this structure for producing bending forces 
in reaction to the interaction detected between the instrument and its en- 
vironment . 

The SMA actuators are two thin NiTi springs in an antagonist conhgura- 
tion. Joint actuation relies on martensite/austenite phase transformation 
in NiTi alloys. The global behavior of the endoscope is controlled through 
a multi- agent approach. 



1. Introduction 

Current instruments for endoscopy suffer from limitations mainly caused by 
the lack of mobility and ability to perform maneuvers into very small and ge- 
ometrically complex 3D spaces. 

An endoscope is a long thin tubular device for non-invasive inspection in 
interior cavities, canals, vessels, etc... inserted through a natural or surgically 
produced orifice. A typical outer diameter of endoscopes is 10 mm and their 
length varies from 70 to 180 mm. The endoscope body contains several light 
guides (typically 2), tool channels (biopsy grippers, snare, cytology brush) and 
optics or electronics for the image transmission. Endoscopes can be rigid or 
flexible. The latter use optical fiber bundles for image transmission to the 
headset. The user can view the image transmitted by the instrument directly 
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through an eyepiece or, when a camera is connected to the headset, the image 
displayed on a monitor. This arrangement is called indirect video endoscopy. 
When a CCD chip is integrated in the distal part, the image is electronically 
transmitted, it is direct (or distal) video endoscopy. 

A steerable tip can be mounted on most of these instruments. The change 
of the tip orientation facilitates the endoscope progression in cavities and also 
modifies the viewing direction. This passively bendable part is generally de- 
fiected by one or two pairs of cables (depending upon the number of planes of 
bending) connected to a remote control mechanism located close to the head- 
set. 

Similar non-medical devices (horoscopes) are used for internal visual in- 
spection of highly integrated mechanical systems such as jet engines or satel- 
lites. The horoscope must be insertable into narrow cooked passageways, the 
associated progression difficulties paralleling those of endoscopes. 

These devices, while highly flexible, have limited steering ability. They 
cannot traverse tight bends nor negotiate complexe interior structures. As a 
consequence, for instance about 60% of the gastro-intestinal track is unreach- 
able with current endoscope technology. Moreover, one of the major risk with 
these instruments is the perforation of the patient’s tissues due to their sub- 
stantial stiffness. There are also problems which results from excessive stresses 
applied on the operating cables, they frequently break or acquire a permanent 
strain. 

In addition, the trend is to move towards smaller and smaller diameter 
endoscopes required by applications such as neuro-surgery, cardio- vascular- 
surgery or obstetrical procedures and this can not be tackled by a scale re- 
duction of the current technologies. 

This paper describes the design of a mechanical system and a distributed 
actuation system with a self-guiding control strategy for a scalable steering 
device able to dexterously maneuver through small and geometrically complex 
3D structures. 

Very few devices of this kind can be found in the scientific literature [1, 2, 3] 
but some are described in patents [4, 5]. They relate generally on shape memory 
alloy (SMA) distributed films integrated control drivers deposited on a flexible 
substrate and integrated using VLSI techniques. 

2. Design principles and system description 

The device has been designed to give the user more dexterity in endoscopic 
procedures than with current instruments. It means to provide an endoscope 
system which can be easily inserted deep into the body cavity to be inspected 
while minimizing the risk for perforation of organ walls or damaging the in- 
strument (cable stretching or breaking). 

Here, technology is a key issue. It is clear that cables is no longer a solu- 
tion for getting tight bends in 3D space. The outer diameter has to be as small 
as possible considering that the room needed for optical fibers bundles and 
chanels for surgical tools and fluids, which defines the inner diameter, can not 
be reduced. Another important feature is that the bending force required for a 
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given stiffness of the inner components increases when redncing the endoscope 
diameter. Moreover, the technology selection mnst withstand the sterilization 
process (140^C dnring 20 minntes). It has to make the system as simple as 
possible and to facilitate its mannfactnring at small scale. 

The controllably bendable portion of the instrnment mnst be able to adapt 

Segments ^ ^ ^ 



its local cnrvatnre to the interior geometry by a spontaneons reaction to the 
interactions with the environment while the viewing tip follows a track in a 
vessel or in a cavity. 

Fignre 1 schematically illnstrated the endoscopic system we designed. The 
mechanical strnctnre of the device can be viewed as an hyper-rednndant ma- 
nipnlator which embrace the endoscope components (optic bnndle, light gnides, 
tool chanels). It is a serial arrangement of tnbnlar segments articnlated to each 
other by pin joints. This design is modnlar, the nnmber of segments can be 
adjnsted to the application and is in theory infinite. On the actnal design, the 
segment length is 4 mm, the inner diameter 5.4 mm and the onter diameter 
(inclnding the onter elastomer cover) is 8 mm. The distal viewing tip inte- 
grates a variable field optical system comprising an image gnide, objective and 
rotatable prism actnated by a polymer gel actnator. This enable to obverse 
continnonsly over a wide range inside narrow body cavities or tnbes withont 
removing the endoscope for replacing the distal end type. 

This system is nsnally protected by a metallic sheath in indnstrial endo- 
scopes and/or by a flexible polymer sheath in medical endoscopes. Notice that 
this sheath significantly increases the strength reqnirements for the bending 
actnators. 

3. A tubular hyper-redundant manipulator 

The hyper-rednndant manipnlator is composed of identical modnles (iron rings) 
linked together by pin joints whose axes are alternatively oriented at 90^ in the 
same plane. This mechanical design allows to bend the endoscope body along 
complex cnrves in the 3-D space. 




Fignre 1. Schematic view of the steering device 
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Figure 2. Joint description 



The modules are obtained by an electro-erosive processing technique. By us- 
ing this substractive manufacturing method, joints and links are made in one 
piece. The pin and the hinge are respectively the positive and the negative 
cutting in the cylindrical shell of the segment. The relative translation of two 
consecutive modules along the joint axis is suppressed by inserting a very thin 
internal ring has shown on figure 2-a. The steering mechanism is assembled by 
simply plugging these segments whose length can be reduce to 4 mm such that 
a 15 mm curvature radius can be achieved. 

Two spring-like actuators are integrated with their own control circuit in 
each module to change the relative orientation of two consecutive segments. 
These actuator are Shape Memory Alloy (SMA) springs mounted in an antag- 
onist configuration. 

The actuator is controlled by the electrical power supplied to the SMA. A 
control circuit is associated to each actuator. It is integrated on a substrate of 
alumina by using hybrid electronic technologies. 



4. SMA actuator design 

The SMA actuator elements are springs cut out by photochemical etching pro- 
cess in a NiTi (Nickel-Titanium) ribbon (Figure 3-a). 

Basically, these SMA actuators undergo a micro-structural transformation 
from their austenite phase to their martensite phase [6]. This phase transfor- 
mation can be activated by heating and cooling the material or by applying an 
external stress. 
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Figure 3. SMA spring description 



T=120 deg (full austenite phase) 




Strain in % 



Figure 4. Strain-stress diagram of the NiTi (50%-50%) alloy 

For a 50%-50% NiTi alloy, as the one used here, the transition tempera- 
tures are As = 40^ and Ms = 70^ for a null applied constraint to the material. 

This phase transformation also induces a large modification in the ma- 
terial Young’s modulus (Figure 4). This property is exploited here to create 
unballanced pulling forces applied by the two antagonist SMA springs. This 
results in an output joint torque (Figure 3-b). The mapping between the spring 
pulling forces and the output torque is joint configuration dependent and high- 
tly non-linear. 

SMA actuators design has to take into account dimensional constraints 
and deflexion resistance of the endoscope. 

Resistance to deflexion, due to the endoscope body and the outer elas- 
tomer sheath, was experimentally evaluated. On Figure 5, we represented the 
necessary output joint torque to bend a rotoid axis in an existing endoscope. 
For deflexions smaller than 15^, the resistive torque is about O.OlYm. 

The SMA spring on Figure 3-a can be approximated by an assembly of 
flexible parts (leaves of length a) linked by rigid parts. For symetrical reasons, 
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Deflexion [deg] 



Figure 5. Resistive torque [Nm] vs deflexion [deg] 

the orientation of each link remains constant while the spring is stretched. 

Thus, a leaf can be modelized as a flexible beam rigidly fixed at one ex- 
tremity and submitted to a combination of a force F and a moment M[F) with 
M[F) = —aFf2 such that a null inclination remains at the other extremity. 

The material Young’s modulus E is the slope of the corresponding curve 
on Figure 4 considering that the stretched spring is at temperature 20^ C {E 
varying from 1 to 20GPa) while the contracted one is at temperature 120^(7 
{E = lOGPa). 

The desired maximal flexion is 15^. In this configuration, for g — 0.135mm, 
e = 0.25mm and a number of leaves set to 6, we represent on Figure 6 the nor- 
malized output joint torque (the reference value is 0.01 Ym) and the normalized 
maximal stress in the material (the reference value is 135MT’a). 

The best trade-off corresponds to I — 2.35mm and H — 2.0mm (i.e. 
h — 0.125mm). The output joint torque in this configuration is greater than 
O.OOSYm and maximal stress is less than 145MT’a. 

5. Joint control 

The distal end of the system is remotly driven. The endoscope configuration 
is self-guided in such a way that the local interactions between the instrument 
and its environment are minimized. 

Changes in configuration are controlled at joint level by switching between 
position and a temperature control loops. The resulting controller for the 
antagonist actuators is represented on Figure 7. Only one spring is actuated 
at once for producing a displacement in the desired direction. When the error 
is large, position feedback is used (see below case 1 or 2). A switching on the 
temperature loop occurs when the static error is less than e (see below case 3 
or 4). The temperature input is the one memorized just before switching. If 9 
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Figure 6. Normalized joint output torque and maximal internal stress for different 
SMA spring geometries 

is the desired joint position and A6^ — 0 — 0 the joint position error, then the 
swiching rules are the following : 

Case 1 : A6^ > 0 & |A6^| > e 
Case 2 : A6^ < 0 & |A6^| > e 
Case 3 : ^ > 0 & |A6^| < e 
Case 4 : ^ < 0 & |A6^| < e 

Figure 8 shows experimental results obtained in a position step response of a 
SMA actuator using this kind of switching controller. For the implementation 
of the local controller, we have developed a specialized micro-system based on 
hybrid electronic technologies. The temperature and position sensors which 
are electrical resistances, as well as the electrical connections are obtained by 
ink serigraphy on an alumina substrate. The power for SMA actuators and 
its electronics are transmitted by a two wires bus. The bending information is 
transmitted by modulation on the same bus. 

6. Configuration behavior 

Controlling the endoscope configuration aims at positionning and orienting cor- 
rectly the tip of the structure while limiting forces coming from interactions 
with the environment. 
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Figure 7. Joint position control 





Figure 8. Step response with the position feedback controller (filled line) and the 
controllers combination (dotted line) (on the left-hand side) and the thermocouple 
output signal (on the right-hand side) 



An algebraic resolution for this problem is extremely complex and the 
explored environment is a-priori unknown so a reactive resolution method is 
preferable. 

The solution we propose relies on the virtual split of the steering mechanism 
into independent sub-systems and by considering them as agents [7]. Each 
agent is able to detect a contact with the environment and to accordantly 
modify the endoscope local configuration. 

This is a very simple and modular solution indepedent from the length of 
the structure. Moreover, it is a strictly distributed approach minimizing the 
quantity of informations exchanged between the agents. 

Three different kinds of local behaviors are described on Figure 9. They 
correspond to sub-systems composed of 1, 2 or 3 segments. The first behavior 
is very simple but it significantly disturbs the global configuration of the en- 
doscope. The last one requiers information exchanges over three consecutive 
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segments but preserve the global configuration. 
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Figure 9. Three different kind of local behavior 

The global behavior of a planar structure (20 segments) progressing into 
a pipe and guided by the local reaction of the agents only, has been tested in 
simulation. As shown on figure 10-b, ultra-local approch (agent = 1 segment), 
leads to instability. The second and third solutions (agent = 2 or 3 segments) 
keep the endoscope stable while minimizing interactions (Figures 10-c and 10- 
d). 

7. Conclusion 

This paper proposed a new design concept for actively guided steerable endo- 
scope. At this point, the mechanical structure and the associated actuators 
have been manufactured. 

The local controller has to be experimentaly improved and the whole in- 
tegration has to be done for testing the proposed behavior control strategies. 
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Figure 10. Multi-agent behavior simulation 
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Abstract: This paper shows ongoing research results on the development 
of automatic control modes for robotized laparoscopic surgery. We show 
how both force feedback and visual feedback can be used in an hybrid con- 
trol scheme to autonomously perform basic surgical subtasks. Preliminary 
experimental results on an example clamping tasks are given. 

Introduction 

In laparoscopic surgery, small incision points are made in the human abdomen 
contrary to open surgery where a large incision is made. The surgeon puts a 
trocar at these incision points. Then, surgical instruments and an endoscopic 
camera are inserted through trocars. Looking at the video signal, the surgeon 
can move the tools in order to perform the desired surgical task. The advan- 
tages of laparoscopic surgery are obvious: reduced pain and hospital stay, as 
well as a quicker recovery. The main inconvenience of this surgical technique 
is due to the stand of the surgeon which is very tiring and limits the duration 
of the surgical procedure as well as the surgeon’s performance. 




Figure 1. Example task : cleaning-suction process in laparoscopic surgery 

Laparoscopic surgical robots have appeared recently. Several commercial sys- 
tems for laparoscopic surgery exist today, e.g., ZEUS (Computer Motion, Inc.) 
or DaVinci (Intuitive Surgical, Inc.). With these systems, robot arms are used 
to manipulate the instruments and the camera. The surgeon teleoperates the 
robots through master arms using the visual feedback from the laparoscope. 
This reduces the surgeon tiredness, and potentially increases accuracy by the 
use of a high master /slave motion ratio. 

Our research in this field is aimed at expanding the potentialities of such sys- 
tems by providing ’’automatic modes” in which the system autonomously per- 
forms simple subtasks. In this case, the robot controller uses the visual feedback 
from the laparoscope to automatically drive instruments, through a visual servo 
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loop, towards their desired location. Pioneer research in this field can be found 
in [1] or [2] for which the laparoscope is planned to automatically track a sur- 
gical instrument in its field of view, or in [3] where a 3 dof surgical robot is 
automatically placed with vision feedback. 

In cooperation with IRCAD (Institut de Recherche sur le Cancer de TAppareil 
Digestif, Strasbourg, France), we particularly focus on liver surgery. This 
surgery involves a number of repetitive gesture, such as the cleaning-suction 
process (Fig. 1): first, the surgeon has to sweep a liquid projecting instrument 
over the surface to be cleaned up ; then, the same instrument (with the pump 
reversed) is used to suck up the remaining liquid. It shall be noticed that al- 
though this cleaning process is rather simple as compared to critical surgical 
gestures, it involves repetitive movements for the surgeon who drives master 
devices. Providing semi-autonomy to the robot by the use of vision based con- 
trol will then relieve the surgeon of tiredness induced by this kind of simple and 
repetitive tasks and allow a maximized concentration for the delicate phases 
of the surgical operation. In this case, the surface to be cleaned up on the 
screen is bounded by the surgeon and the robot autonomously performs the 
cleaning-suction process. 

This paper first shows how force feedback control can be used in order to limit 
the forces applied on the patient through the trocar. Then, an application com- 
bining vision and force control to automatic clamping is given, with preliminary 
experimental results. 

1. The use of force control in laparoscopic manipulation 

A particularity of laparoscopic manipulation lies in the presence of a trocar, 
which limits the surgical instruments motion to 4 dof. This problem has been 
addressed over the past by the mean of mechanical design [4], [5], [6]. The 
proposed solutions use either a remote rotation center device, which requires a 
precise positioning of the robot in the trocar prior to the surgical operation, or 
a 6 DOF robot with two passive joints in the wrist. This last solution suffers 
from a lack of precision due to backlash that may occur between the instrument 
and the trocar. Our proposition is to use a fully actuated 6 DOF robot, that 
provides both functional flexibility and accuracy. In order to avoid large forces 
to be apply on the patient body through the trocar, the robot tip is equipped 
with a force sensor. 

1.1. Kinematics 

The kinematics of the laparoscopic manipulation is depicted in figure 2, where 
Fc is a frame attached to the tip of the tool handler, such that the Zc axis 
is colinear to the tool penetration axis ; Fs is the F/T sensor frame, with Zg 
colinear to Zc ; P is the point of the tool handler that instantaneously coincides 
with the trocar ; I is the distance between the origins of Fg and Fc and d is the 
distance from P to the origin of Fc. 

As only 4 dof are available, we choose to use the following parametrization for 
the operational space velocity vector: 

IF ( d UJx ) (I) 
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Robot end effector 




Figure 2. Manipulation through a trocar 

where d is the translational velocity of the tool handler along Zc, and 
ooy and cuz sire projections of the absolute rotational velocity over Xc^ Vc sind 
Zc respectively. Let Vp be a vector, expressed in Fc^ of the twist components 
describing the absolute velocity of the tool handler at point P. Since the trocar 
does not allow any tangential motion of the tool handler at point P, we have: 



= 



v(P)c /0 

^c/0 



02x4 

^4x4 



W = AW 



Then, we can express the same twist at the origin Oc of Pc'. 
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(3) 

where both Vp and Vc are expressed in F^. Furthermore, as is rigidly attached 
to the robot end-effector, standard kinematics can be used to provide the robot 
natural Jacobian matrix Jjv, such that fc = JnQ, where q is the robot joint 
velocity. Finally, the inverse kinematic model is : 



q = J^\q)M{d)AW 



(4) 



where the robot kinematics is supposed to be nonsingular. 

1.2. Force feedback 

If the penetration depth d was perfectly known, equation (4) could be used to 
drive the robot joint velocities while respecting the trocar constraint. However, 
in practice, due to the experimental conditions of a surgical operation, this 
assumption is not realistic, M{d) is not perfectly known. As a consequence, 
using equation (4) to control the robot motion will induce a lateral motion of 
P and forces could be applied on the patient through the trocar. To cope with 
this problem, a force feedback controller is added to the system in order to 
limit the lateral forces applied at the incision point. 

Let fx and fy be the measured forces along Xg and respectively. Hybrid 
position/force control can be used to servo these measures to zero. Assuming 
that robot joints are velocity controlled, we get a conventional motion rate 
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control : 

( 

r = J],\q)M{d)r; = JN\q)M{d) \ k fy \ (5) 

\ J 

where q* is the joint velocity control input, d is the estimation of the penetration 
depth d, /i! is a gain corresponding to the planned apparent damping, and W* 
is the operational space velocity control input, that can be provided either by 
the surgeon through master devices (teleoperation mode) or by a vision based 
controller (automatic mode). This control strategy is known to be very robust 
providing that the force loop bandwidth is low enough as compared to the joint 
velocity loop bandwidth. 

Actually, the first experiments with small depth estimation errors exhibited 
good results in lateral force limitations. However, for larger estimation errors, 
the force loop was not fast enough to efficiently compensate for lateral motions 
at the trocar, and large forces occurred (see experimental results). 

In order to increase the overall controller performance, it was then necessary to 
provide online estimation of the penetration depth d. Two drastically different 
strategies were experimented: 

• In the first one, we use the measured forces fx, fy and torques T^, Ty in 
the xy plane to estimate the distance. Algorithm is based on a robust 
least square identification involving a forgetting factor, a sliding window 
and a threshold. If we define m as the distance between the force/torque 
sensor’s center and the incision point, i.e., m = I — d^ then: 



\/n+n r. 



( 6 ) 



In order to provide a robust identification the following cost function was 
used with sliding window and forgetting factor: 



J{tM) = [ e 



"'\Tr{T) - fr{T)m{t)fdT 



(7) 



where A > 0 is a forgetting factor and T > 0 is the size of the sliding 
window. The least-squares estimate m(t) that minimizes is equal 

to: 



m{t) 

with 



R{t,to) ^Q{t,to) (8) 



However, equation (8) cannot be used directly to estimate m, particularily 
when the force signals are close to zero, bringing a high noise to signal 
ratio. Therefore, dead-zone is added (cf. [7]). If fr{t) or Tr{t) decrease 
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below some threshold value fth or Tth^ the computation of the least-squares 
estimate is frozen, i.e., only the reference tool velocity d* along is taken 
into account. Consequently, the robust estimation algorithm is defined as 
follows: 



d{t) 



I - if fr{t) > fth 

and Tr(t) > Tth 
and t>tk-\-To 

d{Tk) f^^d*(r)dT otherwise 



(10) 



where tk is the last time instant when fr and Tr left the dead-zone area, 
and Tk is the last time instant when fr or Tr entered the dead-zone area. 



• In the second one (see appendix), an adaptive approach is proposed to 
estimate d. It uses as inputs both rotational velocities (cj*, cjp, and the 
measured tangential forces {fx, fy)- 



1.3. Experimental results 

In order to evaluate the efficiency of the force feedback controller and depth 
estimation strategies, an experimental testbed was built, consisting of an 6 dof 
robot equipped with a force sensor, manipulating a rigid 40 cm bar, through a 
trocar. During these experiments, we apply square reference signals oj* and oj* 
with a magnitude of ±1.5 deg/s. In the first set of experiments, the penetration 
depth d = 0.1m and its initial estimate is do = 0.3m. The corresponding results 
are shown in the first plot column of Fig. 3. In the second set of experiments, 
the penetration depth d = 0.2m and its initial estimate is do = 0.02m. The 
corresponding results are shown in the second plot column of Fig. 3. Three 
strategies are compared: The first one considers a constant estimation of d, 
that is d = do- The results (first line of Fig. 3) show significant forces (about 
±5 N) in both xy directions. For faster motions, these forces would clearly 
become unacceptable for the patient. The second strategy uses the direct 
estimation of d with forces and torques measurement. One can see (second 
line of Fig. 3) that forces are limited to ±2N and that estimation of d quickly 
converges towards the actual value. A small fluctuation of d remains, which 
does not significantly affect the force controller performance. Finally, the third 
strategy (last line. Fig. 3) uses the adaptive algorithm. This method exhibits 
a rather slower convergence of the depth estimation as compared to direct 
estimation of d. However, the estimated signal d is smoother. This is due to the 

dynamics of the gradient law that acts on d, whereas the least-squares algorithm 
gives instantaneously the estimation of d. Once the estimation convergence is 
obtained, the force control performance is similar for the two on-line estimation 
approaches. 



2. Vision based control of the instrument movements 

In ’’conventional” laparoscopic telemanipulation, the four degrees of freedom of 
the instrument are directly controlled by the surgeon through master devices. 
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Figure 3. Force feedback experimental results (x axis : time in seconds) 



using the video feedback of the laparoscope. Rather, we want to provide au- 
tonomy to the system, that is to use the video feedback in a control algorithm 
in order to achieve surgical tasks. 




Figure 4. Vessel clamping task 



2.1. The use of optical markers 

Of course, a major difficulty lies in the poor structuration of the observed scene. 
To cope with this problem, structured lightening can be added by the mean 
of laser pointers attached to the tool and/or the camera. A first attempt was 
shown in [3] where a laser spot was used for depth estimation in a surgical robot. 
In this work, only one degree of freedom of the surgical instrument was driven 
with this optical marker. Here, we propose here to generalize this approach. 
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We consider a clamping task, depicted in figure 4. In this experiment, we use 
two laser pointers mounted on a surgical tool. The laser beams are parallel, 
colinear to in the i^c^Vc) plane. We also add an optical marker on the tip 
of the tool. This marker lies in the Xc axis. Note that the camera is fixed 
during this experiment, although in the future, we intend to mount it on a 
second robot, in the ZEUS system. An interesting property of this setup is that 
robust extraction of the optical marker images can be obtained by comparing 
an image with and without the markers on. 

From the image coordinates of three spots (pi,P 2 ,P 3 ), we built the following 
image feature vector (see figure 4): 

5 = (^C, Vc, a, ip)'^ (11) 



where {uc^ Vc) are the coordinates of Pc = |(pi +P 2 ), ^ is angle from the x image 
axis to the vector joining pi to p 2 , and a is the distance from ps to the line 
PiP 2 - The desired value s* of s is supposed to be known. In the final scenario, 
the surgeon will indicate on a tactile screen the location of both the vessel 
to be clamped and the point where the clamping should be done. This will 
automatically set v* and ip*. Also, the clamping position is characterized 
by a known value of a*. 

2.2. Visual servoing 

Due to the complexity of the scene, there is no way to precisely model the exact 
image Jacobian matrix, that maps the instrument velocity into s. Rather, we 
built a simplified Jacobian matrix Ji for a nominal configuration, for which the 
lightened scene is planar and is perpendicular to this plane. The following 
properties can be demonstrated: i) the velocity d only affects a; ii) the velocity 
coz does not affect iic and Vc] Hi) the velocities ujx and Uy do not affect 0; Thus 
the image Jacobian matrix Ji is given by: 



s = JiW with, Ji = 
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( 12 ) 



It is intersting to notice that we have a quasi-triangular system, apart from the 
bloc mapping (cJx^^y) into (uc^'i^c)- 

As a number of unknown geometrical and optical parameters is involved in the 
computation of , a first identification stage can be run at the beginning of any 
experiment. Constant velocities Ux, cjy, Uz and d are applied independently 
during a short time T. The variations of s are computed and the Jacobian 
matrix components are estimated by: 




T Auc J Avc 

~ oJyT ^^^22 “ 

J Aa J Aa 

^'^33 — ojyT 



p — Avc 

"^23 — UJyT ^ 

J Aa J A(p 



The visual servoing then consists of the quasi decoupling control law: 

w* = up (s* - s) 



(13) 



( 14 ) 
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The remaining degrees of freedom of the robot are still controlled using force 
feedback, and the overall controller consists of an hybrid vision/force controller 
that combines equation (5) and (14), together with an on-line estimation of d. 
The well known stability condition is that JiJ^^ remains positive definite. 
Due to the complexity of the scene, the stability properties cannot be formally 
derived. Notice that a number of techniques have been proposed in the past 
using constant image Jacobian matrices, exhibiting good experimental stability 
robustness properties (see e.g. [9]). 

2.3. Planning 

Vessel clamping, is decomposed in three stages (Fig. 5): 

1. the angle is servoed to its desired value Other components are not 
servoed. Then, the resulting motion is a pure rotation of the instrument 
around sixis. 

2. the image coordinates Uc^ Vc are servoed towards ii*, t’*, while is main- 
tained at This step involves mainly and ojy motions. 

3. the distance a is servoed to a*, while other components of s are kept to 
their desired value. This phase mainly consist of a final translation. 

With such a decomposition, the image Jacobian matrix components are not 
all identified at the beginning of the experiment. Rather, thej are estimated 
progressively during the clamping, when they are required. is identified 
before the phase 1, and , before the phase 2 and , k = 1..4, 

before phase 3. Note that in practice, only is actually identified, since, in 
the final approach configuration, J^g^ 0, J^gg 0 and J^g^ 0. 




Figure 5. Planning a clamping task 
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2.4. Experimental results 

This strategy was experimented on a lab testbed. A surgical instrument was 
equipped with to laser beams and an LED. In these preliminary experiments, 
the desired values of s are set manually to a value determined during a learning 
phase: = 350 pixels, t;* = 300 pixels, = -20 deg. and a* = 30 pixels. A 

number of experiments with different initial configurations has been conducted. 
Experimental results are depicted in Figure (7), where the different phases are 
described. During the first 3 seconds, an open loop motion aimed at identifying 
^ is performed. Then the first phase is running, providing convergence of cp. 
Note that in presence of large initial errors, the controller output cj* is satu- 
rated, which explains the linear convergence (during this first phase, the three 
other components of s are not controlled). At t ^ 15s, after the convergence 
of a second identification phase is running to estimate the mapping between 
(cox^ooy) and This produces a variation of the different components 

of s. The exponential convergence of Uc, Vc is then observed (from t ft! 20s 
to t ft 40s, while <p is maintained to its desired final value. Then the final 
phase consists of the exponential decrease of a, that is the final clamping Zc 
translational motion. 

angle trajectory in deg u trajectory in Pixel 





V trajectory in Pixel ^ trajectory in Pixel 





Figure 6. Visual servoing results. 
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Appendix 

The alternative adaptive approach used to estimate d is based on a model of the 
interaction between the robot and the patient at the incision point, that is: 



fx = -g-Xp fy = -g.yp (15) 

where Xp and pp are the lateral displacement of point P with respect to its equilibrium 
position and g is the stiffness of the abdominal wall of the patient. Neglecting the 
robot joint dynamics (which, again, is supposed to be very fast as compared to the 
force loop dynamics), the closed loop behavior is : 

-kfx — (d- d)u!y + ^ 

< -kfy = -(d-d)o;; + ^ (16) 

d ^ d* 



These equations are linear with respect to parametrization error {d — d). 

Given a good estimate of g, the following normalized gradient algorithm can be used 
to estimate d: 



d = d* ki{fx g kfx) 



e LOx 



_ 1 _ , ,x<2 



■ ki{fy+g kfy) 



e-\- LOx 



’ + 



(17) 



where > 0 is the gain of this gradient algorithm and e > 0 is a normalization 
coefficient. The stability and convergence properties of this estimation algorithm are 
given in [10]: the previous algorithm is stable and the convergence of the parameter 
error to zero is obtained if there is enough excitation (i.e., enough rotational velocities 
around axis Xc and pc). 
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Abstract. This work presents the first experimental results of an ongo- 
ing cooperation between medical, robotics and computer science teams 
aimed at optimizing the use of robotic systems in minimally invasive sur- 
gical interventions. The targeted intervention is the totally endoscopic 
coronary artery bypass graft (TECAB), performed using the daVinci^^ 
system (by Intuitive Surgical, Inc.). An integrated and formalized plan- 
ning and simulation tool for medical robotics is proposed, and experimen- 
tal validation results on an artificial skeleton and heart are presented. 



1 Introduction 

The introduction of robots in cardio- vascular surgery came from the limitations 
imposed on the surgeon by manually controlled minimally invasive surgery (MIS) 
instruments. Namely, the surgeon finds his movements, vision and tactile sensing 
reduced and severely altered [8, 3]. The use of a robotic manipulator can remedy 
the loss of dexterity by incorporating additional degrees of freedom at the end 
of the tools, as is the case with the Endo Wrist movement of the daVinci^^ 
system (see [4] for details about the system). In addition, a robotic system offers 
an increased precision and stability of the movement. 

However, this innovation has its own limitations and problems. Beginning 
with the limitations, and despite the increased dexterity, the region reached 
from a set of incision sites will remain restrained. Therefore these sites have to be 
carefully chosen for each patient, depending on his anatomy and the requirements 
of the intervention. Moreover, the forces that can be delivered by a robotic 
manipulator may vary significantly with the position of the latter, which stresses 
even more on the choice of the ports. Now moving to the problems introduced 
by the use of a robot, and setting aside classical control and liability concerns, 
the main handicap of such systems is the issue of potential collisions with the 

* This work is partially supported by the Telemedecine project of the French Ministry 
of Research. 
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manipulator arms. Again this stresses on the proper positioning of both the 
incision ports and the robot. Finally, and no matter how intuitive the controlling 
device is made, the surgeon will need time and proper training before using his 
new “hands” in the most efficient way. Therefore simulation would be used to 
rehearse the intervention, validating the planned ports and helping the surgeon 
get accustomed to both his tools and his patient. The simulation can also be 
very useful as an educational tool. 

Experiment driven guidelines for optimal port placement had already been 
proposed by leading surgeons in the field (e.g. [8]); however, it should be clear 
that the above enumerated criteria cannot be mentally pictured and taken into 
consideration for each patient. Such a quantity of high precision information 
cannot be handled by the surgeon alone. A computerized approach offers an 
efficient fusion of the anatomical data of the patient, the robot characteristics 
and the requirements set out by the surgeon, by translating the aforementioned 
into mathematical criteria suitable for optimization. This can be done through 
an integrated planning and simulation interactive system presented in this paper. 



2 General Approach 

We propose an integrated approach in which all the processing and user inter- 
action are lumped in a single interface 1, schematically summarized in figure 

2 . 

With the patient’s pre-operative data, we formulate the needs of the surgeon 
and the characteristics of the robot as mathematical criteria, in order to opti- 
mize the settings of the intervention. Then we automatically reproduce expected 
surgeons’ movements and guarantee their feasibility. We also simulate the inter- 
vention in real-time, paying particular attention to potential collisions between 
the robotic arms. This paper focuses on the planning and experimental testing 
steps. Details about the rest of the steps can be found in [1]. 




Fig. 1. The planning and simulation interface. 
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Fig. 2. A modular view of the overall approach. 



3 Planning 

The planning step can further be broken down into: 

1. Finding an optimal triplet for the incision sites. 

2. Finding an adequate positioning of the robot. 

A two step approach simplifies considerably the problem, and enables a better 
distinction between the limitations imposed by the minimal invasive access, and 
those imposed by the robot. Clearly, the two steps are not totally independent, 
as will be seen in the rest of this section. 



3.1 Triplet Optimization 

After having identified a set of points that can be used for the access of the 
robotic tools (the intercostal spaces as explained in [1], see 3 (b) ), referred to 
as admissible points, an exhaustive search for a triplet that insures the best 
accessibility of the tools is carried out. Moreover, other requirements have to be 
present such as a “comfortable” position for the surgeon, in addition to some 
anticipation for the robot positioning step. 

Targets: Target points represent the area on which the surgeon would work, and 
the direction along which he would be able to achieve his task, which is dictated 
by the physiological of the patient. A typical example is shown in figure 3 (a). 

Criteria: Each admissible point goes through a series of tests to characterize its 
adequacy for use as an entry point for the robotic tool or the endoscope. There 
are qualitative and quantitative tests as described next: 

Qualitative tests concern the reachability from an admissible point to the 
target areas, where the point is eliminated if any of the following conditions 
holds: 
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(a) Targets (b) Reachability test 

Fig. 3. Targets and collision test (see text). 

— The length of the tool between target and admissible is outside a given range, 
which simply means that the area cannot be operated using the concerned 
instrument, {d in figure 4 (a), not used for endoscope) 

— The angle between the admissible direction and the line relating the target 
to the admissible is too big, in which case the tool may damage the adjacent 
ribs {P in figure 4 (a)). 

— The path between the admissible point and the target area is not clear; i.e., 
it is hindered by an anatomical structure as is shown for instance in figure 3 
(b). The graphics hardware is used to perform this test in a way similar to 
the work described in [7]. 

Quantitative tests concern the dexterity of the robot, where each admissible 
point is graded based on the angle between the target direction and the line 
relating the target to the admissible {a in figure 4 (a)). This measure translates 
the ease with which the surgeon will be able to operate the concerned target 
areas from a given port in the case of a robotic tool, or the quality of viewing 
these areas for an endoscope. 



Optimization: Finding the best triplet of ports is done in two steps: First the 
best endoscope position is chosen based on the above listed criteria, then all 
possible pairs are ranked according to their combined quantitative grade and 
their position with respect to the endoscope. More precisely, the triplet is ranked 
in a way that insures a symmetry of the left and right arms with respect of the 
endoscope, and favors positions further away from the endoscope to give a clear 
field of view (formally this corresponds to maximizing p and 0 defined in figure 
4). Moreover, and in order to anticipate on the next step which is the robot 
positioning, port that are too close are not considered in the optimization, as 
they would most certainly result in a colliding state. 

This optimization is exhaustive; however, it does not cause a performance 
problem since the search is hierarchical and thus only a small number of admis- 
sible points are left for ranking after all the tests are performed. 
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Fig. 4. Parameter definition for triplet optimization (see text). 

3.2 Robot Positioning 

Once a suitable port placement has been found, the robot has to be positioned 
in a way that avoids collisions between its arms, in addition to other constraints. 
The following section describes the problem in more detail and discusses the 
proposed solution. 

Problem Description The positioning problem consists of finding an initial pose 
of the robot with respect to the patient, such that all targets are reachable 
without violating any of the constraint enumerated in the next section. In ad- 
dition, the robot can have degrees of freedom (dofs) that are not teleoperated 
(passive), and that serve for the set-up of the active joints (see 4.1 for the case 
of the daVinci^^ robot which increases the total number available dofs to 34). 

Constraints: The following list captures the constraints imposed upon the robot. 

1. Ports: 9 dofs corresponding to 3 positions in space 

2. Collisions between the robot arms 

3. Collisions between an arm and the patient (e.g. shoulder) 

4. Other collisions (e.g. with anesthesia equipment or OR table) 

5. Miscellaneous constraints (e.g. endoscope orientation for assistant surgeon) 

Certain constraints are more difficult to express than others, especially when 
it comes to subjective measures such as the preferences of the surgeon or the 
settings of the OR. In addition, not all constraints can always be expressed; for 
instance, if the CT scan does not incorporate the shoulder, then the correspond- 
ing collision constraint cannot be formulated. 

Solution Although impressive theoretical and practical results can be found in 
the literature on the solution of path planning problems solved both in the robot 
articular [5, 9] and cartesian space [6, 2], it should be understood that this is not 
a path planning problem in two respects: 

First the start and goal points are not defined, since there are infinitely many 
solutions to place the robot over the desired ports. In terms of the robot articular 
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space, this means that there are a start subspace and a goal subspace that can 
have dimensions as high as half the dimension of the articular space. 

Then we should keep in mind that even if, for instance, a path is identified 
to go from one position to another given a certain configuration, then this path 
may be too complex for the surgeon who will be teleoperating the robot to 
reproduce. In other words, there is no point in planning in the articular space of 
the active joints, which leaves us with passive joints that in turn are supposed 
to stay stationary during the intervention. 

A potential field method on the passive joints would be a natural solution 
for such a problem; however, formulating a good field with the above constraints 
does not seem to be feasible. 

At the present time we use a combined probabilistic and gradient descent 
approach, in which configurations of the passive joints (including a translation 
of the base) are randomly drawn in robot articular space. To each configuration, 
a cost function is associated that depends on the above enumerated constraints. 
These configurations are then used to get new ones, for which a low cost function 
gives its corresponding configuration a high selection probability. This process is 
repeated until convergence to a cost function that is less than a given tolerance. 

Clearly, the formulation of the constraints plays a key role in the solution. For 
a given configuration, the cost function is infinite if a collision is detected, else 
it is inversely proportional to the distance from the desired port. Moreover, and 
once the cost function is low enough (i.e., the passive joints are close enough to 
the desired port), the active joints are moved over all the targets (using inverse 
kinematics), and collisions are checked. 

The main advantage of this method is its flexibility in formulating constraints. 
For instance, we can easily favor a low opening of the left passive joints in order 
to avoid conflicts with the anesthesia equipments, by giving these joints a posi- 
tive effect in the cost function. However, much tuning is required in setting the 
cost function and the different parameters, which may make the use of such an 
approach tedious. A more systematic method based on a local planning method 
is being prepared and will be presented in future works. 

4 Experimentation and Results 

The validation of the approach is carried out on a plastic skeleton and heart 
that were CT scanned, and on which the usual pre-processing, planning, valida- 
tion and simulation steps were performed. The results obtained, as well as the 
registration and the “clinical” assessment of the positioning, is presented in this 
section. 



4.1 Experimental Setup 

The TECAB intervention: The TECAB intervention consists of grafting on a 
damaged coronary artery, such as the left anterior descending (LAD), another 
artery (typically the left internal mammary artery or LIMA) that would be used 
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as a bypass to irrigate the affected portion of the heart. The entire intervention 
is performed through incisions in the chest, where carbon dioxide is insufflated 
to collapse the left lung, thus enabling the movement of the instruments. 

OR Setup: The setup is shown in figure 5, where a plastic skeleton and a heart 
fixed inside it are used. Moreover, two radio opaque metal strips were used inside 
the skeleton to represent the LIMA and LAD. 




Fig. 5. Experimental setup, the simulation view can be seen on the top right corner of 
the left image. 



The daVinei^^ System and API: The daVinci^^ system is a teleoperated robot 
composed of two arms to hold the surgical tools and a third to hold the endo- 
scope, all mounted in the same base. Each arm comprises an active (4 dofs) and 
a passive part (6 dofs for a tool arms, and 4 for the endoscope arm). In addition, 
the tool arms incorporate an active end effector that has 3 dofs and a gripper. 
The passive joints, referred to as set-up joints, are used to position the remote 
center (fixed point) of the active joints on the ports before the intervention be- 
gins. More details about the system can be found in [4]. 

The API connects a client software to the robot, enabling a real-time reading 
of the active joints, and a cartesian position of the remote centers with respect 
to the base of the robot. 



4.2 Planning results 

The optimized port placement and robot positioning are shown in figure 6, which 
are the result of the targets shown in 3 (a). Referring to 3.2, only the first two 
constraints where incorporated in the planning. These may be described as being 
on the 3rd and 5th intercostal space below the anterior auxiliary line, and on 
the 7th at the cartilage limit for the left, endoscope and right arm respectively. 



4.3 Registration 

The positioning of the robot according to the planned results is achieved in 
two steps: first register the robot to the skeleton, then place the port. This is 
a preliminary method used as a first attempt to quantify the difficulty of the 
registration, and should not be considered as a standard approach. 
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Fig. 6. The planned positioning and port placement. 



Patient-Robot The pose of the robot with respect to the skeleton is subject to 
6 dofs (3 translations and 3 orientations). The rotational dofs are not registered 
because we assume that the robot base will be parallel to the OR table, and 
that the relative tilt between the skeleton and the OR table is the same as the 
one in the CT scan. The translational pose is registered by pointing an easily 
identified point (the tip of the sternum) in the simulator using the endoscope 
arm, and reading the corresponding articular values. Then robot base and its 
first translational joint (up/down) are moved so that the articular values read 
through the API match the computed ones. This was done manually with a 
positioning error of 1.5*^. 

Ports Once the robot is registered to the skeleton, positioning the ports can 
simply be achieved by moving the robot arms according to the precomputed 
articular values that correspond to having the remote center on the port. On the 
other hand, the results of the planning can also be expressed as a quantitative 
description of the positions of the port; e.g., endoscope arm at 3rd intercostal 
space at the limit of the cartilage. This is a relatively accurate description since 
the port are known to be in the intercostal spacing; therefore, only 1 dof (inside 
the spacing) remains to be set, which is easily achieved since the skeleton has 
many metal fiducials used to bind it together. 

This placement method was successfully carried out on the endoscope arm 
with a relative error in the positioning of 0.6*^, and an absolute error in the port 
location of 22 mm. However, positioning the 6 dofs setup joints was not possible 
by manually moving every articulation. Therefore, the quantitative description 
was used to place the ports. In other words, a 6 dofs arm is positioned using a 3 
dofs constraint. The errors on the joint values was very high as expected (more 
than Sh*^); however, the absolute port position error was 12 mm. 



4.4 Clinical Assessments 

Although the registration step is not yet satisfactory, the clinical assessment of 
the positioning turned out to be very encouraging are described next. 

Reaehahility and Dexterity The steps of the TEC AB intervention were performed 
on the skeleton, and the surgeon described the configuration as very satisfactory 
in terms of reach and the available dexterity at the tool tips. 
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Collisions No collisions occurred between the arms during the entire “inter- 
vention”. However, it should be noted that the robot arm would have been in 
conflict with the shoulder and the diaphragm of the skeleton, which means that 
these constraints would most probably have had a big impact on the port place- 
ment. These will be included in the next set of tests by adding a shoulder and 
diaphragm to the skeleton. 



4.5 Comparison with Clinical Solution 

The positioning problem of the robot is largely due to the non-invasive nature 
of the intervention. More precisely, the surgeon has two major problems to face: 
he does not have an accurate idea about the location of the areas he wants to 
operate on with respect to the patient’s chest, and he cannot try out different 
port configurations to avoid collisions with the robot. In the case of the plastic 
phantom; however, all the anatomical entities are visible from the outside, and 
there is no harm in re-positioning the ports according to the needs of the inter- 
vention. Therefore, and given enough time, a conventional port placement on a 
plastic skeleton can be used as a gold standard for the proposed automatic port 
placement. 

In terms of anatomical landmarks, the two results differ in the endoscope 
position which is one rib higher, and in the right arm position which is one 
rib lower and closer to the sternum. The similarity between the results is en- 
couraging, especially if we keep in mind that the clinical solution was driven by 
experience on real patients; therefore, for instance, the surgeon would not use the 
7th intercostal space for the right arm (as proposed by the automatic planning), 
since it may be too close to the diaphragm. 

Alternatively, we believe the proposed planning will ultimately change the 
way the clinical procedure is performed, were the final verdict will be given by 
the goings of the intervention. Finally, comparing the robot positioning does not 
yield any useful information, since both positions were collision free. 



4.6 Recording 

An additional useful feature of the system is that the entire intervention can 
be recorded and played back at a later time, or at a remote location. This 
was done successfully; however, the replay in simulation was difficult to assess 
since registration errors were too large, thus the reproduced gestures did not 
correspond to the clinical ones. 

4.7 Assessments 

The results obtained indicate that the proposed approach can considerably sim- 
plify and improve the positioning of the robot on the patient. The registration 
remains the weak chain in the process, although its effects can be minimized 
when complemented with anatomical landmarks for the port locations. 
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Potential problems due to an incomplete modeling of the plastic phantom 
and the OR settings were identified, these should be incorporated into future 
experimentations. 

5 Conclusion 

An integrated planning and simulation system for minimal invasive robotically 
assisted surgery was presented, along with a preliminary registration method. 
The approach was validated on a plastic phantom, and preliminary results were 
very encouraging. We believe that this approach is poised to bring significant 
advanced in the way robot will be used in the operating room. In addition to 
being a useful visualization and simulation tool, it opens new possibilities for 
testing prototype robotic tools and unconventional interventions in simulation. 

Future efforts will be directed towards more validation of the approach, and 
improving the robot positioning algorithm and the registration process. 
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Abstract: The Engineering Test Satellite VII (ETS-VII), developed and 
launched by National Space Development Agency of Japan (NASDA) has 
been successfully flown and carried out significant experiments on orbital 
robotics with a 2 meter-long, 6 DOF manipulator arm mounted on this 
un-manned spacecraft. The ETS-VII should be noted as one of remarkable 
outcomes of the research effort on space robots, particularly characterized as 
an orbital free- flying robot. This paper highlights a story how the theories 
have been developed mathematically, studied with laboratory test bed, then 
demonstrated in orbit. 



1. Introduction 

The ideas for the rescue and service to a malfunctioning satellite by a free- 
flying space robot has been discussed since early 80s (for example [1]), but 
very few attempts have ever done in orbit. The maintenance missions of the 
Hubble Space Telescope and the retrieval of the Space Elyer Unit are such 
important examples carried out with the Space Shuttle Remote Manipulator 
System. However, in these missions the manipulator was manually operated by 
a well-trained flight crew. Autonomous target capture by an un-manned space 
robot is a big challenge for space robotics community for many years, and very 
recently, essential parts of this technology have been successfully verified and 
demonstrated in orbit by a Japanese free- flying space robot, ETS-VII. 

The Engineering Test Satellite VII (ETS-VII, Eigure 1), developed and 
launched by National Space Development Agency of Japan (NASDA) in 
November 1997, has been successfully flown and carried out a lot of inter- 
esting orbital robotics experiments with a 2 meter-long, 6 DOE manipulator 
arm mounted on this un-manned spacecraft. The mission objective of ETS- 
VII is to test robotics technology and demonstrate its utility for un-manned 
orbital operation and servicing tasks. The mission consists of two subtasks, 
autonomous rendezvous/docking (RVD) and robot experiments (RBT). The 
robot experiments include a variety of topics such as: (1) teleoperation from 
the ground with large time-delay, (2) robotic servicing task demonstrations 
such as ORU exchange and deployment of a space structure, (3) dynamically 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 209-218, 2001. 
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Figure 1. The Engineering Test Satellite VII 

coordinated control between the manipulator reaction and the satellite atti- 
tude, and (4) capture and berthing of a target satellite. Early reports on some 
of these experiments were made in the paper [2] and in the proceedings [3] , for 
example. 

The initially planned flight experiments were successfully completed by 
the end of May 1999. But since the spacecraft was still operational in a good 
condition, an extensive mission period was set up till the end of December 1999. 
In this period the opportunity was opened for academic proposals and research 
groups of Japanese universities were given the time to do their flight experi- 
ments. Using this precious opportunity, the present author has proposed and 
carried out the experiments to highlight the motion dynamics of a free-flying 
space robot, verifying the theories on the coupling and coordination between 
the manipulator reaction and the base spacecraft attitude. Some details are 
already reported in [4] [5] [6] [7] . 

In this paper, the focus is made on the evolution of experimental robotics 
effoert from simplified laboratory test beds to a real flight system in orbit. The 
paper is organized as follows. In section 2, the motion dynamics to characterize 
a free-flying space robot and concepts for the manipulation in space, originally 
discussed in late 80s and early 90s, are reviewed. In section 3, the laboratory 
test beds having been developed by the present author since 1987 are recalled. 
In section 4, the results of the corresponding ETS-VII flight experiments carried 
out in 1999 are presented. In section 5, a complementary discussion is made 
for future practical satellite servicing missions. 

2. Dynamics of a Free-Flying Space Robot 

A unique characteristics of a free-flying space robot is found in its motion dy- 
namics. According to the motion of the manipulator arm, the base spacecraft 
moves due to the action-to-reaction principle or the momentum conservation. 
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The reaction of the arm disturbs its footing base, then the coupling and co- 
ordination between the arm and the base becomes an important issue. This 
is a main difference from a terrestrially based robot manipulator and a draw- 
back to make the control of a space manipulator difficult. Earlier studies for 
the modeling and control of such a free-flying robot are collected in the book 
[8]. Here the basic modeling is reviewed to derive the key concepts named the 
generalized Jacobian matrix and the reaction null- space. 

2.1. Basic equations 

The equation of motion of a free-flying space robot as a multibody system is, 
in general, expressed in the following form: 
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( 1 ) 



where we choose the linear and angular velocity of the base satellite (reference 
body) Xb = and the motion rate of the manipulator joints cj) as 

generalized coordinates. The symbols used here are defined as follows: 

Hb e : inertia matrix of the base. 

Hm ^ : inertia matrix for the manipulator arms (the links except the 

base.) 

H bm ^ R^^^ • coupling inertia matrix. 

Cb ^ R^ : velocity dependent non-linear term for the base. 

Cm ^ R^ • that for the manipulator arms. 

J~b ^ R^ • force and moment exert on the centroid of the base. 

J-h ^ R^ • those exert on the manipulator hand. 

T G R^ : torque on the manipulator joints. 

Especially in the iiee- floating situation, the external force/moment on the base 
which can be generated by gas-jet thrusters, and those on the manipulator hand 
are assumed zero; i.e. Rb = = 0- The motion of the robot is governed 

by only internal torque on the manipulator joints r, and hence the linear and 
angular momenta of the system (7^^, £^)^ remain constant. 
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2.2. Angular momentum 

The integral of the upper set of the equation (1) gives the momentum conser- 
vation, as shown in Equation (2), which is composed of the linear and angular 
momenta. The linear momentum has further integral to yield the principle that 
the mass centroid stays stationary or linearly moves with a constant velocity. 
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The angular momentum equation, however, does not have the second-order 
integral hence provides the first-order non-holonomic constraint. The equation 
is expressed in the form with the angular velocity of the base and the motion 
rate of the manipulator arm cj) as: 

^ = C (3) 

where C is the initial constant of the angular momentum, and the inertia ma- 
trices with tilde are those modified from Equation (2). represents the 

angular momentum generated by the manipulator motion. These equations of 
(2) and (3) provide a basis for further discussion. 

2.3. Generalized Jacobian Matrix (GJM) 

The velocity of the manipulator hand in the inertial frame is expressed as: 

^ — J T J b^b (4) 

Then an idea came to combine it with (2), to yield the equation directly connect 
the manipulator joints and hand with canceling out the base variables: 

(5) 

J g = Jm — JbH^^ Hbm ( 6 ) 

where = 0 is assumed for simplification. The matrix Jg is termed 

Generalized Jaeobian Matrix ( GJM)[9], and with using it the manipulator hand 
can be operated by resolved motion-rate control or resolved acceleration control 
properly in the inertial space, while allowing the base reaction but not disturbed 
by it. 

2.4. Reaction Null-Space (RNS) 

From a practical point of view, the attitude change is not desirable, then the 
manipulator motion planning methods to have minimum attitude disturbance 
on the base are also studied. An ultimate goal of those approaches is completely 
zero disturbance, and such operation is possible from the insight of the angular 
momentum equation. 

The angular momentum equation with zero initial constant £ = 0 and 
zero attitude disturbance = 0 : 



HbmC^ = 0 (7) 

yields the following null-space solution: 

ct>={I-Htrr^HbmK (8) 

The joint motion given by this equation is guaranteed to make zero disturbance 
on the base attitude. Here the vector is arbitrary and the null-space of the 
inertia matrix is termed Reaetion Null-Spaee (RNS) [10]. 

The degrees of freedom for is n — 3, and in ETS-VII the manipulator arm 
has 6 DOF, i.e. n = 6, then there remains 3 DOF for the reaction null-space 
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(a) The experimental free-floating 
robot simulator, EFFORTS (1987) 




(b) The experimental fiaxible-base 
manipulator TREP (1996) 



Figure 2. Laboratory test beds for space manipulator systems 



to be specified by additional criteria. In the flight experiment presented later, 
a criterion is chosen that the orientation of the manipulator hand (3 DOF) is 
constraint, while the translation of the hand (3 DOF) is allowed in realizing the 
zero reaction on the base. This manipulator motion is termed the reactionless 
manipulation. 



3. Laboratory Test Beds 

3.1. EFFORTS 

EFFORTS is the Experimental Free-FlOating RoboT Satellite simulator de- 
veloped since 1987 (Figure 2(a)) [11], which is one of the earliest attempts of 
air-cushion type microgravity test beds. The robot model is floated by pres- 
surized air on a horizontal planar table. The motion is constraint on a plane 
though, the test bed is very useful to study the reaction dynamics of an ar- 
ticulated link systems and effective to demonstrate the performance of the 
GJM based inertial manipulation in the microgravity environment. The test 
bed well contributed to appeal the importance of the reaction effect in space 
manipulation. 

3.2. TREP 

TREP is a test bed comprising rigid articulated manipulator arm(s) mounted 
at the end of a flexible beam (Figure 2(b)) [10]. The flexible beam has a parallel 
double-beam structure to allow the bending deformation on a horizontal plane, 
while the deformations in other directions are restricted. Using this test bed 
the manipulation that yields zero reaction to a certain direction of the base, as 
well as the effective vibration suppression control by the manipulator motion 
have been studied. A number of primitive experiments for the RNS based 
reactionless manipulation have been carried out with this test bed [12]. 

4. ETS-VII Flight Experiments 

The robotic flight experiment proposed by the present author was carried out 
on September 30, 1999, using three successive flight paths. The flight path is a 
communication window between Tsukuba Space Center, NASD A, and ETS-VII 
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via TDRS, a US data relay satellite located in the geosynchronous orbit above 
the pacific ocean. In each path almost net 20 minutes operation (command 
uplink) and dense telemetry (including video downlink) are established. 

The purpose and also the advantage of the flight experiments using a real 
space system is to obtain the proof of the theories that are suggested only by 
confined laboratory test beds, and to demonstrate the practical availability of 
the methods in real world. However the difficulty is that practical systems 
always have many constraints and restrictions from design specification and 
safety point of view. For example, the manipulator arm mounted on ETS-VII 
is a 6 DOF non-redundant arm. If it would be a redundant one, we could 
demonstrate a wide range of interesting performances. But the present system 
is still good enough to show the basic performance of the proposed concepts. In 
operation, it is very difficult to implement a newly proposed control algorithm 
into the existing on-board computers and test the closed-loop performance. 
But the open-loop type control experiments were accepted in ETS-VII. 

Eor the proposed experiment, the manipulator motion trajectories were 
carefully prepared in a motion file and the safety was preliminary checked on 
an ofHine simulator. During the experiment, the motion file is uploaded to 
ETS-VII at 4 Hz frequency as an isochronous command and the manipulator 
arm is controlled to follow the prepared motion profile. In preparing the motion 
profile, best knowledge on the inertia parameters of the system was used, which 
were elaborately identified with the flight telemetry data obtained until May 
1999. 



4.1. GJM Based Inertial Manipulation 

Eor the GJM based inertial manipulation, the experiment was carried out under 
the free-floating environment without any base attitude control actions or zero 
initial momentum in the system. 

Eigure 3 depicts the experimental flight data for the GJM based manipu- 
lation. The motion demonstrated here is straight-path tracking in the inertial 
frame, under the resolved motion-rate control with the generalized Jacobian 
using the inversion of Equation (5). The top graph shows a profile for the 
pitch angle of the manipulator hand in the satellite base frame. The middle 
shows the pitch attitude of the base satellite, disturbed by the manipulator 
reaction. The bottom is the summation of the top and the middle graphs, 
then represents the attitude of the manipulator hand in the inertial frame. By 
means of the control with the generalized Jacobian, the attitude of the hand in 
the inertial frame is kept almost zero against a non-negligible satellite attitude 
disturbance. 

Eigure 4 campares the performance to reach a given point in the inertial 
frame such as a free-floating target. The graph depicts the error distance 
between the hand and the target. The broken line shows the flight data to 
capture a floating target by the manipulator control without GJM. Without 
GJM the hand moves to incorrect direction, but the error is corrected by means 
of visual servo-tracking, then Anally the capture is attained. However with 
GJM, as shown in the solid line, the target capture is attained earlier because 
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Figure 3. ETS-VII flight data for 
the GJM based inertial manipula- 
tion 




Figure 4. Comparison of the 
approaching performance to an 
inertially- floating target, between 
with and without GJM 



Figure 5. ETS-VII flight data for 
the RNS based reactionless manip- 
ulation 




Figure 6. A computer graphic im- 
age for the target capture simula- 
tion 



the hand moves toward the target exactly straightly. 

4.2. RNS based reactionless manipulation 

In the RNS experiment, several sets of reactionless trajectories were prepared 
based on the reaction null-space formulation. We prepare the trajectories to go 
to or from useful control points such as an onboard ORU or a target satellite, 
and compared with the motion by conventional FTP trajectories. 
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The experiment was carried out under the attitude control of the base 
satellite using reaction wheels. Even under the control, the attitude disturbance 
is observed when the base receives the manipulator reaction, since the control 
torque of reaction wheels is relatively small. The attitude control here mainly 
works for the recovery after the attitude disturbed. 

Figure 5 depicts a typical flight data to compare the conventional and 
reactionless manipulations. The top graph shows the velocity norm of the 
manipulator hand. The middle shows the reaction momentum induced by the 
manipulation. And the bottom shows the attitude motion. The graphs include 
three sets of manipulator motion, where the first one is the conventional FTP 
manipulation generating a relatively large momentum and attitude disturbance, 
while the other two are the RNS based reactionless manipulation yielding very 
small, almost zero reaction and disturbance. 

It should be noted that, not only the maximum attitude change is remark- 
ably small, but the time for the recovery is also very short with the reactionless 
manipulation. This waiting time for the attitude recovery in the convention- 
al manipulation is not negligible and degrade the efficiency of the operation 
in practice. However, the reactionless manipulation provides almost zero at- 
titude disturbance and almost zero recovery time, thus assuring a very high 
operational efficiency. 

5. Toward Practical Satellite Servicing 

In the ETS-VII flight experiments, a whole sequence of the capture of a free- 
floating target was not demonstrated continuously, however, all necessary key 
elements were verified each by each. The technology necessary for the orbital 
maneuver in approaching to a target, rendezvous and precise proximity flight 
control has been successfully demonstrated with the ETS-VITs main satellite 
(chaser) and a target satellite separated from the chaser. Three different flight 
paths called FP-1, 2 and 6, including contingency maneuvers, were tested and 
all resulted in autonomous soft-docking safely [13]. 

For the target capture, not for docking, a manipulator arm should be 
operated to track and grasp a fixture mounted on the target satellite, while 
maintaining the proximity flight with the target. One of the key technology is 
the visual servo-tracking of the grasping point by the manipulator arm. This 
was successfully tested with a set of CCD camera mounted on the manipulator 
hand and an optical marker located at the target fixture, using on-board real- 
time video signal processing. 

Further control technology to improve the manipulator control, and there- 
by increase the fidelity and safe margin of the successful capture, were also 
tested and important flight data were obtained. They are GJM based inertial 
manipulation and RNS based reactionless manipulation, as presented above. 

The reactionless manipulation is an idea to operate the manipulator arm 
while not disturbing the base satellite attitude. Such manipulator trajectories 
are very limited in case of a 6 DOF arm although, they are proven very effec- 
tive to minimize the base attitude disturbance and save time to wait for the 
attitude recovery. The RNS based reactionless manipulation should be useful 
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for coarse approach to the target under the proximity flight, where the attitude 
disturbance due to the manipulator reaction is highly undesirable. 

During the final approach with visual servoing, the manipulator hand must 
be controlled for the target floating in the inertial frame. In this phase the GJM 
based inertial manipulation, which is also proven effective in practical situation, 
should be particularly useful. 

For practical satellite capture operation expected in near furure, it will be 
therefore a best combination of technology to make the coarse approach with 
the proximity flight control of the spacecraft and the RNS based reactionless 
manipulation of the arm, then switch to the final approach with the visual- 
servo tracking and the GJM based inertial manipulation of the hand while the 
spacecraft is left under free-drift until finally captured. 

Post flight analysis and computer simulatuions (Figure 6) are now exten- 
sively continuing with possible assumptions for a practical satellite servicing 
mission. The analysis suggests that the introduction of a redundant arm, with 
7 DOF or more, will enhance the advantage and performance of the RNS based 
reactionless manipulation [14]. 

6. Conclusions 

This paper presents a story about the development of the space robot dynam- 
ics and control technology. The Generalized Jacobian Matrix (GJM) based 
inertial manipulation and the Reaction Null-Space (RNS) based reactionless 
manipulation have been theoretically studied since middle 80s and their pre- 
liminary verifications have been done with simplified and confined laboratory 
test beds. Finally the theories are evaluated in the practical performance by 
the flight demonstration of a real space robot in orbit. 

Both of GJM and RNS based control concepts are successfully verified on 
ETS-VII, as well as other technology relevant to the target capture such as 
the rendezvous control and the visual servo-tracking of the manipulator hand. 
A whole sequence of the autonomous target capture was not demonstrated in 
orbit although, it is analytically inferred by post flight analysis. From the fight 
data, the GJM based inertial manipulation is verified with higher performance 
to reach a given point in the inertial frame such as a free-floating target. Also, 
the RNS based reactionless manipulation verified with almost zero attitude dis- 
turbance and almost zero recovery time, thus assuring a very high operational 
efficiency. 

The ETS-VII opened a very solid way to the autonomous target capture. 
We hope that these technologies are further improved and applied to practical 
missions for satellite servicing or robotic rescue. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a study to experimentally evaluate a new design 
paradigm for robotic components, with emphasis on space robotics applications. 
In this design paradigm, robotic components are made from embedded binary ac- 
tuators and compliant mechanisms in order to reduce weight and complexity. This 
paper presents a series of five experiments that demonstrate the concept. These 
studies include a reconfigurable rocker suspension for rocker-bogie rovers, a sample 
acquisition gripper, a pantograph mechanism for robotic legs, an articulated binary 
limb, and a hyper-degree-of-freedom mechanism building block. 



1. Introduction 

Future missions to planets such as Mars will require explorer/worker robots to per- 
form tasks of increased complexity such as exploring, mining, conducting science 
experiments, constructing facilities, and preparing for human explorers. To meet the 
objectives of missions in the year 2010 to 2040 timeframe, planetary robots will need 
to work faster, travel larger distances, and perform highly complex tasks with a high 
degree of autonomy [1]. They will also need to cooperate in teams and reconfigure 
themselves to meet their mission objectives. Current electromechanical technologies 
of motors, optical encoders, gears, bearings, etc. will not be lightweight and robust 
enough for these robots. 

In this research, a new class of building blocks for planetary robots is being stud- 
ied. These devices, called Articulated Binary Elements (ABEs), consist of compliant 
mechanisms with large numbers of embedded actuators and sensors. Figure 1 shows 
two concepts of the ABE elements. These actuators would be binary (on/off) in nature 
and could be made from conducting polymer, electro strictive polymer artificial mus- 
cle, shape memory alloy, etc. [2,3]. By using hundreds or thousands of very simple 
but reliable actuators, one can approximate a continuous robotic system in dexterity 
and utility. This is analogous to the leap from analog to digital computing. The ad- 
vantage of binary actuation is the fact that systems can be controlled in the absence of 
feedback sensing and using only very simple digital electronics, due the robust nature 
of a two- state actuator. In this work, the feasibility of the ABE concept for planetary 
robots is being studied analytically and experimentally. 

This paper presents an overview of a series of five experimental developments 
performed to establish credibility and feasibility of the concepts of embedded binary 
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(a) mating two rovers (b) coring rock samples 



Figure 1. Two ABE robotic potential applications. 

actuation and elastic robotic elements. They are a reconfigurable rocker suspension for 
rocker-bogie rovers, a science sample gripper, a pantograph mechanism for a robot leg, 
an articulated binary limb, and a hyper-degree-of-freedom mechanism building block. 
Each of these case studies suggests that light weight and simple robotic elements can 
be constructed with this design paradigm. The work also highlights several limitations 
that will need to be overcome for the concept to reach its full potential. 

2. Background and Literature 

The concept of binary robotics is not altogether new. In the 1960’s and 70’s sporadic 
work was done in areas of binary actuation and sensorless robotics [4,5]. Deeper 
study of this area did not occur until recently [6-10], when computation power made 
the analysis, control, and planning for binary robots feasible. 

Solving the forward and inverse kinematics, in order to follow trajectories for a 
binary robot, is a very different problem than that for a continuous robot. Because 
the actuators can achieve only finite displacements, a binary robot can reach only 
finite locations and orientations in space. The workspace of a binary robot is thus a 
point cloud and the inverse kinematics problem becomes simply a search through this 
cloud. However, for large numbers of actuators this search space explodes rapidly 
(the number of search points is 2^, where N is the number of actuators). Methods 
for solving these computational challenges have been developed [8-10]. The most 
common methods reduce the search space through a combinatorial approach or use 
stochastic searches such as genetic algorithms. 

Some experimental work has been done on binary redundant manipulators [8]. 
An example is a variable-geometry truss (VGT) manipulator that was constructed 
using pneumatic actuators which were overpowered and held at their stops. These 
studies showed the fundamental ability of binary robots to perform some tasks. Such 
devices constructed using conventional components cannot demonstrate the full ad- 
vantages of binary robotic devices, such as achieving large redundancy with simple 
implementation. To date, little work has been done to experimentally demonstrate 
simple, lightweight, robust binary designs that are able to perform effectively. 

The focus of this work is to study the issues within the context of the applica- 
tion of binary elements in space robots. Binary- actuated elements have great appeal 
for this area because they can be designed at a fraction of the weight, complexity, 
and volume of conventional continuously-actuated elements (i.e. motors, hydraulics. 
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etc.) [2,3]. Incorporating the concept of compliant mechanisms enables further de- 
sign simplifications through the use of elastic flexures in place of mechanical hinges, 
bearings, and lubrication. The results of this paper suggest that given the development 
of high-performance smart materials and artificial muscle technology, a whole new 
realm of robotics design will emerge. 

3. Technology Demonstrations 

3.1. Approach 

The goal of this research is to investigate and demonstrate the concept and technolo- 
gies of achieving high degree of freedom binary systems with physically simple and 
robust implementations. In this concept the actuators are assumed to be polymer- 
based materials. These materials include conducting polymers [2] and electrostrictive 
polymers [3]. However, while these materials are anticipated to meet the needs of the 
concept in the future, they have not yet reached a sufficient state of development to per- 
form practical experimental demonstrations in devices today. For example, conducting 
polymers require immersion in an ion solution and provide only small displacements. 
So for this research shape memory alloys (SMAs) were chosen as surrogate actuator 
material. 

In all the devices studied, the challenge was to amplify the very small displace- 
ments provided by the muscle-type actuators. The ABE systems described in this 
paper run the range from one-DOF devices to many-DOF systems which use embed- 
ded actuators and continuously compliant structures. 

3.2. Case Studies 

3.2.1. Reconfigurable Rocker Suspension 

When traversing slopes, a rover can greatly increase its tip over stability by changing 
the spread angle of its rockers 0 (see Figure 2) [1 1]. To examine the concept of achiev- 
ing this with binary actuation, an SMA-actuated rocker was designed and developed 
(see Figure 3) [12]. The working prototype has demonstrated the feasibility and sim- 
plicity of such a design. While this first experiment uses conventional bearings and 
structural materials, it shows that binary muscle-type actuation in its simplest form 
can be effective. 




Figure 2. Rover increases tip over stability by reconfiguring its rocker angles 61 , 62 . 
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(a) schematic 





(b) implementation 



Figure 3. Reconfigurable rocker. 



The working prototype has the performance capabilities required for a real rover 
design. The rocker angle has approximately a 60 degree range of motion (expanding 
the rocker angle from 90 degrees to about 150 degrees). This results in a change in 
height of the pivot point of 2.75 cm. The lightweight SMAs allow the rocker to lift 
a 10 kg payload, half the weight of the rover it was designed for. Actuation takes 
0.5 seconds and consumes less than 1.9 W peak. PID control of the SMAs was also 
studied to examine continuous (non-binary) operation, with good results. 

3.2.2. Binary Gripper 

In this second device the conventional bearings were replaced by elastic flexure 
hinges. A one degree-of-freedom binary gripper was designed to show the light 
weight, simplicity, and utility of the design concept [12]. This gripper could be used 
for rock sample collection on a space explorer. The gripper has been used for this 
purpose on a laboratory rover test bed [13]. 

When the single SMA wire is actuated, the Angers of the gripper close around 
the object to be grasped (see Figure 4). The key of the gripper design was to amplify 
the small (5%) deformations of the SMA actuator to be large enough to grasp rock 
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(a) schematic 



(b) implementation 




Figure 4. Binary gripper. 
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samples, while keeping forces at a usable level. Elastic flexures are incorporated at all 
three Anger pivots. The compliance of these flexures acts as a return spring to open 
the Angers upon release of the object. This device uses no sensors, bearings, or gears. 

The gripper with its needle-like Angers and simple binary action is able to reliably 
grasp rocks of varying size. The mounting base dimension is 2.5 cm in diameter. Each 
Anger is 7.6 cm long, with a motion range of 20 degrees, and can pick up objects up 
to 5.7 cm in diameter. It can provide a normal force of up to 0.110 N and 0.0422 N 
at each Anger tip, with a 250 micron and 150 micron SMA wire respectively. The 
expected normal force is 0.149 N and 0.0536 N for the 250 micron and 150 micron 
wires respectively. The difference in observed verses expected forces can be attributed 
to wire slip at mounting points, slop in the wire, etc. These observed forces result in 
reliably lifting objects weighing up to 330 g, six times its own weight of 55 g. 

3.2.3. Pantograph Mechanism 

A single DOE 4-bar pantograph mechanism was designed to demonstrate large ampli- 
flcation of binary muscle actuator motion (see Eigure 5). This ampliflcation is required 
by some ABE applications, such as legged walking machines. 

The pantograph mechanism exemplifles some of the advantages of using compli- 
ant members and is an advance over the previous devices considered. The mechanism 
is simple, since the flexures and bars can be molded or cut from a single piece of ma- 
terial. In this case, a laser cutter was used to cut the part from sheet plastic (PETG 
— polyethylene terephthalate, glycol modifled), although other methods coulld have 
been used. Like the previous two studies, this mechanism demonstrates how very 
small actuator motions can be amplifled to usable scales in designs. Although SMA 
actuator technology can achieve usable elongations of only a few percent, this design 
can amplify this displacement by a factor of 8 in theory. In the working prototype, 
the endpoint deflected 29 mm given an actuator contraction of only about 4.5 mm, 
yielding an ampliflcation of 6.5. The difference between theory and implementation 
is due mostly to un-modeled compliance in the bars and in irregularities in the SMA 
actuators. 




(a) schematic (b) implementation 



Eigure 5. Binary pantograph mechanism. 

3.2.4. Articulated Binary Limb (ABL) 

A more general Articulated Binary Limb (ABL) was designed to study some of the 
issues involved with multi-DOE robotic systems [14]. The ABL could be used in 
a wide variety of space robotic applications, as a dexterous manipulator, as a cam- 
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(a) full system stowed and deployed 




(b) 3-DOF stage 



Figure 6. Articulated Binary Limb (ABL). 

era or instrument mount, as an articulated connection between cooperating robotic 
explorer/workers, etc. (see Figure 1). This device is comprised of a serial chain of 
parallel stages (see Figure 6). In the experimental implementation, each 3-DOF stage 
is composed of three 1-DOF links, each with a shape memory alloy (SMA) actuator. 
The links are fabricated from polyethylene using high precision water jet cutting. The 
link shape provides for an elastic hinge at the end of each element. The actuation 
scheme allows for only binary operation of each link. The experimental structure built 
consists of five parallel stages, yielding 15 binary degrees of freedom. The ABL is 
thus able to achieve 2^^ = 32, 768 discrete configurations. With this many configura- 
tions, the device can approximate a continuous system in dexterity and utility. By its 
polymer construction and binary actuation the design is very lightweight and simple. 

In order to actuate and control such a system, based on the desired kinematics, 
power must be applied to each actuator by a central controller. The large number of 
actuators can rapidly make the physical realization of such a system difficult, if each 
actuator requires an individual set of power supply lines from the central controller 
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(a) implementation 




(b) power bus architecture 

Figure 7. Articulated Binary Limb implementation and control. 

(see Figure 7a). This multitude of wires adds unacceptable weight and complexity. In 
this study, a more effective control architecture has been designed (see Figure 7b). A 
common power line and ground runs between all of the actuators. The power signal is 
encoded with a high-frequency component that instructs which actuators to turn on or 
off. Each actuator has a small decoder chip that can be triggered into either binary state 
by the carrier signal piggybacked on the power line. The carrier signal is a sequence 
of pulses that identifies a unique address in the form of a binary word. Once triggered, 
the decoder chip stays latched to that state until triggered otherwise. This power bus 
architecture reduces the wiring of the entire system to only two wires (power and 
ground) and can easily be implemented in the form of conducting paint/tape (on the 
non-conducting polyethylene substrate) to minimize the structural disturbance forces 
due to wiring. 

A key element of the ABE concept is the bi-stable structure. The devices above 
do not have true bi- stable character in that they depend on actuator forces to hold 
them in position. To keep a binary actuator in a fixed state often requires power. In 
order to eliminate this need for continuous power supply and save energy, bi-stable or 
locking mechanisms can be employed in binary mechanisms to lock the mechanism 
into each state. In this study methods for bi-stability have been developed. One of the 
more successful designs is shown below (see Figure 8). This design is comprised of 
bi- stable mechanisms sandwiched by fiexure beams. The bi- stable mechanisms use 
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(a) schematic (b) implementation 



Figure 8. Bi-stable mechanism. 

detents to passively lock the joint into discrete states, while the flexures add out-of- 
plane rigidity. The actuators can be mounted to the sides of a joint like this, similar 
to the musculature of a human elbow or knee. Fabrication of these bi- stable elements 
into the hinges of the ABL (shown in Figure 6) is currently under development. 

3. 2. 5. Hyper-DOF Mechanisms 

In the progress of developing the ABE concept, continuously compliant structures 
with embedded actuators are being studied with the aim of understanding a basic 
building block for more complex designs [15]. Embedding a large number of actuators 
into a continuously compliant structure can achieve unique motion ampliflcations and 
shape deformations (see Figure 9). A mechanism with a cellular structure of hundreds 
of small deformable cells may provide high performance and large ranges of motion. 

Structural flnite element analyses have been done of various shapes for individ- 
ual structures, such as beam elements with voided interior volumes, diamond shaped 
elements, dog legged elements, elbow elements, and hexagonal elements (see Fig- 
ure 10). This analysis shows the strong relationship between the structure shape and 
deformation of the elements. 

The manufacture of these elastic elements with embedded actuation is not trivial. 
In our studies, compliant structures have been cast using different elastomeric materi- 
als (see Figure 11). Future work will consider such methods as stereolithography or 
selective laser sintering as possible alternative fabrication methods. 




Figure 9. Hyper-DOF network of cells achieving large displacements. 
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Figure 10. Expected results for various structures. 




Figure 11. Hyper-DOF systems: flexible structures with embedded SMAs. 

4. Summary 

This paper presents an experimental study of a new paradigm for the design and fabri- 
cation of robotic components, with attention to potential space robotics applications. 
These robotic components would use embedded binary actuators and elastic members 
with bi-stable elements. These components have the potential to be implemented with 
a fraction of the weight, volume, cost, and complexity of conventional systems com- 
posed of motors, bearings, geartrains, and encoders. The results of this study suggest 
that these devices would be effective for robotic systems that are capable of accom- 
plishing space missions of substantial complexity, with flexibility and robustness. The 
concept is currently limited by polymer actuator development, where present tech- 
nologies possess practical limitations such as high power requirements, low displace- 
ments, or the need for immersion in solutions. 
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Abstract 

The aim of this research is the realization of an autonomous mobile robot which 
can perform many kind of tasks in a real environment for a long duration with- 
out supports by human operators. We call such autonomy long term activity. 

A robot, which works for long term autonomously should be able to get 
re-charging the battery without failure, at least. As the first-step of long term 
activity, we made a basic experiment in which our mobile robot are presented 
in this paper. In the experiment, our robot “Yamabico-Liv” survived over a 
week while it had repetitively performed going in and out of the battery charge 
station every 10 minutes. In this paper, the implementation and result of this 
experiment, and next one which is now undergoing are presented. 

1. Long term activity of autonomous robots 

1.1. Problem - long term activity 

We are investigating on the long term activity of autonomous mobile robots. 
Long term activity means that the robot performs given tasks continuously 
without any human’s supports. 

Most of the currently existing intelligent robots can work only for a limited 
time, and require to be reset and maintained their hardware and software at 
each task. For example, when we try to perform a navigation experiment, we 
reset the hardware and software of the robot at first, and bring it to the starting 
point by pushing or by manual control before an experiment. And when the 
experiment is finished at the goal destination, we reset the system again. The 
robot is autonomous only during the exact duration of the experiment. Our 
aims are to automate these troublesome procedures and develop a robot which 
can work for long term. 

1.2. Elementary technologies for long term activity 

For long term activity, to realize high-level robustness, durability of hardware, 
rich basic functions, energy supply function and system level software which 
manage them are needed. Among them, it is one of the most important abilities 
to get energy from the environment to survive. It has to deal with many kinds 
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of possible obstacles in its tasks and go back to its home position to supply its 
battery. 

To get energy time to time autonomously, a special energy supply base is 
prepared and placed in the environment where robot works. We call it a robot 
base. 



1.3. Target long term activity 

We realize long term activity of a robot by taking the following steps. First, 
realize basic long term activity to charge batteries autonomously while going 
in and out of the base for a week. Next, realize a long term activity in which 
robot performs one task during basic long term activity. And then, realize long 
term activity in which robot performs multiple tasks during basic long term 
activity. 

In this work, we put a concrete goal that our experimental mobile robot 
“Yamabico-Liv” can perform several kinds of tasks autonomously in the corri- 
dor and our laboratory for a week (10080 minutes). [1] 

2. A first-stage experiment 

2.1. Motion in experiment 

As a first basic trial of long term activity, we have implemented hardware and 
software of an autonomous robot to make repetitive motion of going out from 
the base and going into dock with base. The experimental environment is 
placed in our laboratory( 3L302 room in Univ. of Tsukuba), where is usually 
busy with students and not prepared for the robot specially. 

The robot moves for 150 [cm] from the base to a fixed point and goes back 
from the point to the base to re-charge the batteries. The robot repeats with 
this navigating motion every 10 minutes continuously for a week. 

2.2. Experimental platform “Yamabico-Liv” 

We are trying to realize long term activity on “Yamabico-Liv” which is based 
on our experimental platforms Yamabico for robotics research (Figure 1). We 
have been developing a series of small size wheeled mobile robots as the research 
platforms which are named Yamabico, and we have more than 30 Yamabico 
robots in our laboratory and are using them for various experiments on au- 
tonomous mobile robots. In addition to the standard functions of Yamabico 
robots, “Yamabico-Liv” has some extra hardware and software integrated on 
it for long term activity. 

2.2.1. Basic function of Yamabico 

Yamabico is a small size (40cm cubed) mobile robot platform with functionally 
distributed controller architecture. 

It is using DC motors, and PWS (Power Wheeled Steering) driving mecha- 
nism. It has a dead-reckoning function using integration of pulse from encoders 
attached to the motors. Standard Yamabico has four ultrasonic sensors which 
can measure the distance to the objects in the environment. The seven seg- 
ments of touch sensors on the bumper detect the collision with obstacles. It 
also has a function to emit synthesized or recorded voice sounds. These func- 
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tions are distributedly implemented as the function modules , and on master 
module there is a task level program which makes a total motion of the robot. 
Operator who uses the Yamabico has to develop this level program. [2] 

“Yamabico” uses two 12[V]4[Ah] lead acid batteries, and its life time is 
about 1 hour. To make Yamabico work longer, it is necessary to supply energy 
from environment. 




Figure 1. Yamabico-Liv( leftifront view, rightiback view) 

2.2.2. Additional functions for Yamahico-Liv 

Yamabico-Liv has some additional functions for long term activity. 

Battery management system Besides the electric terminal to get energy, 
Yamabico-Liv has a sensor which measures the input/output electric current 
of the batteries, and a software which computes the remaining power energy of 
the batteries. It can also recognize the connection to the energy supply dock. 

Optical position sensor for docking We installed two photo-micro-sensors 
facing to the floor, along the axis of the wheels. This sensors detect a reflecting 
tape stuck in front of the base, and know the accurate position for connecting 
to the base. 

2.3. An energy supply base and terminals 

The energy supply base is placed in the environment in order to charge 
Yamabico-Liv batteries. Yamabico-Liv and the supply base have special elec- 
tric terminals. By butting them into contact, Yamabico-Liv can get electricity 
to charge the batteries. 

The supply base is shown in Figure 2. It is boxed shape, and contains 
the terminal which is a 22 [cm] *6 [cm] sheet copper connected to a DC power 
supply. A delicate sloped floorboard is provided in the entrance of the base 
in order that Yamabico-Liv can connect to the base terminal without motors 
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driving. The terminal is supported by a spring to ease an impact during the 
connection and provides a margin for positioning error of Yamabico-Liv. The 
terminal of Yamabico-Liv is also the same size sheet copper, and connected to 
the batteries. 




Figure 2. Energy supply base( leftifront view, rightitop view) 



2.4. Base-docking motion 

In this experiment, Yamabico-Liv goes out from the base, moves to a fixed 
point and navigates back to connect to the base. 

This is very simple motion, however, we considered various possibilities of 
the fail and made a navigation program which can cope with them. It is written 
using our state transition language “ROBOL/0” .[3] The number of states are 
28 in this program. 

When the robot comes back into the base, it starts from position A in 
Figure 3 and moves straight and searches the reflecting tape. Using the differ- 
ence of time two sensors detects the tape, the angle between the robot and the 
tape can be calculated. Using this information, the right angle to the station 
can be obtained at the position B. Then it goes into the base and connects the 
terminal at C. The connection can be detected by the current to the batteries. 
If the navigation fails for some reasons, the robot goes back to the point A, 
and tries the same procedure again. 

2.5. Result 

The experiment was carried out from May 8 to May 15, 2000, over a week. In 
this duration, Yamabico-Liv performed the in-and-out navigation 1,080 times 
and it run 3,391 [m] in total distance. Although the robot met many types of 
obstacles during experiment, the program coped with all of them and worked 
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Figure 4. Docking motion 



continuously. 

Among the 1,080 in-and-out navigations, 1,018 times are done smoothly, 
however, it could not detect and run over the tape on the floor for 64 times. 
Moreover, for 20 times it got wrong angle to the station because of the sensor 
noise. The reason of these accidents are the dirt of the tape caused by passen- 
gers, or scattered paper on the ground. The collision with obstacles occurred 
18 times in the experiment, where the obstacles were the leg of chairs or people. 
Other accidents were little slippage caused by a scattered paper. 
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However, the robot could recover these errors autonomously by detecting a 
failure and re-trying the navigation. A really unexpected accident was a power 
cut of our building due to a thunderbolt. Fortunately the shutdown lasted a 
few minutes and it was no problem for the continuation of experiment except 
for our PC for logging data was turned off. 

2.6. Consideration 

This realized experimental system had already been improved for about some 
possible obstacles based on past experiments. Through in this experiment, we 
checked the robustness and reliability of this base-docking system. 

We also found a difficulty of debugging. Because, it continued to run day 
and night, and the robot might stack and fail the motion behind us. 

Since our system employs odometry base positioning, the slippage is a 
serious problem potentially. Even though little slippage can be corrected using 
external sensors, large slippage potentially makes the robot lose its position 
and not be able to continue the motion. 

3. A second-stage experiment 

We are now trying to next step in which a robot survives in the corridor with 
navigating longer distance for a week. 

3.1. A task in a corridor for next experiment 

In the previous experiment, our robot didn’t perform any meaningful tasks. It 
continued only basic motion repetitively. Next, we give a task to the robot. 

The task is a patrol navigation in the corridor. It starts from the fixed 
point near the base in front of the 3L402 room and it goes around the corridor 
for 50 [m]. The task is done every 1 hour and 192 tasks will be done in a week. 
The width of the corridor is about 3[m] and many passengers go through the 
corridor. 

The target long term activity consists of a docking motion part and a 
patrol navigation part. We improved the experimental system as follows: 
Improvement of energy supply system In last experiment, we found 
one of the most serious error is the bad quality of the electric terminal to 
connect to the base. It becomes dirty caused by a little electric spark and it is 
dangerous for human and robot. So, we would change to use alternative current 
to supply energy. Currently, the electricity through the terminal is AC 100 [V] 
and Yamabico change to DC28[V] using internal power regulator (Figure 5). 

3.2. New energy supply base 

We designed a new energy supply base. In addition to the power supplying 
function, it has an TV cameras and VCR in the upper space (Figure 6) to 
record scenery of experiment. This videotape would be used for debugging in 
case of failure. Old base is also available to supply energy and Yamabico-Liv 
can navigates between them. 

3.3. Image recording system for debugging 

Since the robot navigates in the corridor day and night for several days, we 
cannot watch the whole of experiment. For this reason, it becomes harder to 
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Outlet 



Figure 5. Electric circuit for battery re-charging 




Figure 6. Energy supply base( front view, top view) 

develop and debug the experimental system than usual. 

To solve the problem, we establish a system to monitor the motion of the 
robot and its environment over while the robot lives. This system consists of 
two CCD cameras and VCR. These work independently from the robot and its 
base. 

cameras We installed 2 cameras to take motion of the robot during experi- 
ment. Since the most important motion is connection to the base, one camera 
is installed inside of the base. The other camera is installed on the ceiling of 
the corridor to overlook the experiment. 

picture mixing machine To record images from cameras, we use picture 
mixing machine(PQS-2000C) which mingle 4 NTSC signals(max) into one 
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Figure 7. Image recording system 



NTSC signal. 

VHS VCR with long recording function A picture taken during experi- 
ment is recorded to VHS VCR(Panasonic NV-HSB20). It can record I7.5hours 
with a tape. 

3.4. Navigation software with a task 

The navigation program is written in ROBOL/0 and the number of states 
are 38. It is divided into docking navigation part and patrol navigation part. 
Docking navigation part is almost same as last experiment. 

Patrol navigation part is based on the System Route Runner. It is the 
map-based robust navigation program for Yamabico, which has been already 
implemented by our group. It plans the route between any two point in the 
environment map thanks to the MaP(Map management and Planning) function 
module and it makes the robot trace the planed route [5]. System Route Runner 
also has position estimation function and obstacle detection function using 
ultrasonic sensor [4]. 

3.5. Current progress 

Most of the system is accomplished. Up-to-now, Yamabico-Liv could success 
the navigation only 20-30 times continuously. We are trying to fix some problem 
which potentially makes the failure and improve the robustness. 

4. Summary 

In this paper we discussed the concept of the long term activity and its neces- 
sary elementary technologies. Then we described our experimental system and 
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the results of basic experiment of long term activity. As a result, Yamabico-Liv 
successed base-docking motion TOSO times repetitively. We are now in the sec- 
ond step of the research. We are planning to further it to be more autonomous 
in the real environment. 
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Abstract: We describe the locomotion dynamics of a biomimetic robot and com- 
pare them with those of its exemplar: the cockroach. The robot is a small 
(0.275kg) hexapod created using a layered manufacturing technique that allows us 
to tailor the compliance and damping of the limbs to achieve passive stabilization 
similar to that observed in insects. The robot runs at over 3 body-lengths per sec- 
ond (55 cm/s) and easily traverses hip-height obstacles. However, high-speed 
video and force data reveal differences between the robot’s locomotion dynamics 
and the inverted spring-pendulum model that characterizes most running animals, 
including cockroaches. Closer examination of the individual leg forces shows that 
these differences stem from the behavior of the middle and rear legs and points to 
suggestions for future designs and further experimentation. 
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Figure 1. Sprawlita, a dynamically- stable running hexapod, and the force plate used for 
measuring ground reaction forces. Reflective markers were used for high speed video 
motion capture. 
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1. Introduction 

The basic behaviors of running and walking in animals have been reproduced in 
legged robots [1][2]. Some have attempted to copy the morphology of biological sys- 
tems in their design [3], while others implement controllers based on observed ani- 
mal behavior [4]. More recent work has focused on emulating the mechanical 
properties of biological structures. As described in [5], a novel rapid-prototyping 
technique called Shape Deposition Manufacturing allows robots to be built with soft, 
visco-elastic materials integral to the structure that provide functional compliance 
and damping [6]. Using this technique, we have built a biomimetic robot named 
Sprawlita intended for fast robust locomotion through uncertain terrain. 

In this paper, we describe the cockroach-inspired robot design and the resulting robot 
performance. We then present results using two experimental measures traditionally 
used in biomechanics to characterize running: pendulum-like energy recovery and 
ground reaction forces. Finally, we draw conclusions about the difference in locomo- 
tion styles and discuss the changes in design and future experiments that these find- 
ings suggest. 

2. Biomimetic Design: The Animal and the Robot 

For its size, Periplaneta americana is among the fastest known animals with maxi- 
mum speeds of over 50 body lengths per second [7]. Although it is significantly 
slower at 10 body lengths per second, the Blaberus discoidalis cockroach [8] is still 
far faster for its size than legged running machines built to date. 

The cockroach’s physical robustness is widely recognized, but its performance over 
extremely rough terrain is less well-known. The Blaberus discoidalis cockroach can 
easily traverse a fractal surface containing obstacles of up to three times the height of 
its center of mass [9], a feat only recently achieved in legged robots [10]. Of particu- 
lar interest is that this fast and robust performance is thought to be achieved by a rel- 
atively simple motor control pattern. Preliminary results suggest that there are only 
minor changes in the cockroach’s muscle activation pattern as it rapidly transitions 
from smooth to uneven terrain [9], suggesting heavy dependence on the ability of the 
mechanical system to reject disturbances [11]. In essence, fast robust locomotion 
appears to be the result of the dynamic interaction between sprawled posture, a timed 
feedforward motor controller [10][12][13], and well-tuned passive visco-elastic ele- 
ments, also known as “preflexes” [14] [15] [16]. This is in contrast to the control 
schemes of many robots, which rely heavily on active feedback control rather than 
passive components. 

We have built a biomimetic robot named Sprawlita which incorporates these sug- 
gested components for fast robust locomotion: passive visco-elastic mechanical prop- 
erties tuned to a timed feedforward motor controller. This robot was fabricated using 
a rapid-prototyping technique called Shape Deposition Manufacturing (SDM) [5] [17] 
which allows for integrated structures with soft, viscoelastic materials that provide 
compliance and damping. The ability of the SDM process to embed active compo- 
nents such as actuators inside the structure of the robot also allows us to approach the 
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Figure 2. Sprawlita was designed based on functional principles from biomechanical 
studies of the cockroach. The prototype was fabricated using Shape Deposition Manu- 
facturing and is capable of speeds of over 3 body-lengths per second. Studies of 
ground reaction forces in cockroach locomotion show that forces are directed towards 
the hip joints, essentially acting as thrusters. 



physical robustness of the mechanisms found in nature. 



Rather than directly copying the morphology of the cockroach leg, the robot was 
designed through “functional biomimesis,” drawing from studies of leg function, 
arrangement and passive properties [17]. As shown in Figure 2, the robot’s legs are 
arranged in a sprawled posture in the sagittal plane and consist of a simple mecha- 
nism that incorporates a pneumatic piston attached to the body through a viscoelastic 
hip joint. The compliant hip joint is designed to mimic the function of the trochanter- 
femur joint which is believed to be a mostly passive, viscoelastic element [6] rotating 
about an axis perpendicular to the sagittal plane. The thrusting piston is designed to 
mimic the function of the coxa-femur- tibia linkage. 



Our robot is controlled by alternately activating each of the leg tripods in an open 
loop fashion at fixed time intervals. Each tripod is pressurized by separate 3 -way 
solenoid valves. This simple, open-loop control scheme is the extreme of the minimal 
feedback control hypothesized for the cockroach. Therefore, the robotic system relies 
heavily upon the passive, self-stabilizing properties of the robotic mechanical 
system^ 



For the results presented here, the tripods are alternately activated over a 130 ms 
stride period at a 35% duty cycle, with 50% corresponding to a half- stride, or 65 ms. 
Despite the binary pneumatic actuation scheme, the force output at the pistons is sur- 
prisingly muscle-like in form as shown in Figure 3. The tubing lengths, valve porting, 
and small piston orifices conspire to transform the square wave valve input into a 
smooth force output. 



Despite this simple mechanical arrangement and motor controller, Sprawlita achieves 
speeds of over 3 body lengths per second, or 0.55 m/s, and can overcome hip-height 
obstacles with little difficulty. This performance, though humble in light of the cock- 
roach’s, begins to compare to that seen in nature. 

^The same degrees of freedom were designed into another biomimetic robot called Rhex [10], although the 
active and passive degrees of freedom are reversed resulting in a different functional mapping. 
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Figure 3. A eomparison of isometrie musele foree output [18] in response to motor 
eommands and pneumatie piston foree output in response to a solenoid valve input. 



3. Basis for Comparison: Walking and Running Models of Animals 

In animals there are very distinct patterns of force and motion when walking or run- 
ning [19] [20]. During walking, the kinetic and potential energy of the center of mass 
fluctuate sinusoidally and out of phase. Theoretically, the potential and kinetic ener- 
gies can be exchanged via a pendulum-like energy recovery mechanism. 

In contrast, running in animals is characterized by the kinetic energy and potential 
energy being in-phase, eliminating the possibility of pendulum-like energy 
exchanges. This type of motion is characterized by what is called the spring loaded 
inverted pendulum (SLIP) model. In addition, this model produces a characteristic set 
of ground reaction patterns, with the vertical force leading the horizontal force by 90 
degrees [19]. 

As we will see, ground reaction force patterns and pendulum-like energy recovery 
measures help qualitatively determine how much each basic mechanism of locomo- 
tion is utilized. 



4. Comparison Testing: Equipment and Methods 

4.1 Cockroach Measurements 

Position, velocity and ground reaction force measurements for the Blaberus discoida- 
lis cockroach (mean mass 0.0026kg) were originally obtained in [8]. In summary, the 
cockroaches were run along a track with a force platform while a high-speed video 
system captured the locomotion at 60 frames/second. Velocity, position and kinetic 
and potential energy data were calculated by integrating the force signals. Stride 
beginnings and endings were determined by vertical ground reaction force patterns 
and verified using video information. 
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4.2 Robot measurements 

Sprawlita (mass 0.275kg) was run along a plywood surface, with reflective markers 
attached to nose, back, each leg, and each foot. A high-speed video system captured 
the locomotion at 250 frames per second. 

The force platform was a modified 6-axis force sensitive robotic wrist. An aluminum 
plate covered with a thin rubber layer to prevent slippage, as shown in Figure 1, was 
attached to the force wrist and placed flush with the plywood surface. The natural fre- 
quency of the force plate was 143Hz. Forces were filtered by an analog 4th order 
Butterworth filter at lOOHz, and then sampled at lOOOHz and converted to a digital 
signal. Forces were then digitally filtered at 50Hz by a Butterworth filter with zero 
phase shift. The minimum resolution of the force plate is approximately O.IN in the 
vertical and fore-aft directions. 

Center of mass position data were calculated by tracking the reflective markers 
attached to the body. The accuracy of this method is approximately 0.0001m. Veloc- 
ity was calculated by taking the derivative of the position data. As with the cock- 
roach, stride beginnings and endings were determined by vertical ground reaction 
force patterns, and verified using video information. 



5. Biomimetic Comparison: Pendulum-like Energy Recovery 

As discussed previously, a significant amount of energy may be available for recov- 
ery during walking via a pendulum-like energy recovery mechanism. In animals, this 
mechanism is used extensively, as energy recovery values approach 70% in walking 
humans [19] and 50% in crabs [20]. This measure can be calculated by: 



{ILHKE + EGPF) - ETF 
EHKE + EGPE 



xl00% 



Here, ZHKE is the sum of the positive changes in horizontal kinetic energy during 
one stride, ZGPE is the sum of the positive changes in gravitational potential energy 
during one stride, and ZTE is the sum of the positive changes in the total mechanical 
energy of the center of mass during one stride [19]. If there is only one peak in the 
given energy measure per stride, then the sum of the positive changes is simply the 
amplitude. In addition, vertical kinetic energy is typically excluded from these calcu- 
lations as it is generally negligible in comparison to the other energies. Typical pen- 
dulum-like energy recovery is about 2% in running animals [19]. Thus, this metric is 
a quantitative indication of whether the observed locomotion is well represented by 
an inverted pendulum model, indicating walking dynamics. 

5.1 Energy Recovery - Blaberus discoidalis 

The pendulum-like energy recovery values for a cockroach during running are quite 
low, with a mean of 15.7%. This is a result of the kinetic energy leading the potential 
energy by only 7.6 degrees as shown in Figure 4 (P) [8]. While this is not surprising 
for the animal during fast locomotion, it is interesting that even at one-quarter the 
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Figure 4. The results of force plate and high-speed video experiments described in 
Section 3 show differences in the locomotion of Blaberus discoidalis [8] and Sprawl- 
ita. The respective amounts of pendulum-like energy recovery, calculated from the 
center-of-mass energetics, indicate that neither hexapod is “walking.” The respective 
ground reaction force plots show that the standard model of animal running, the 
spring-loaded inverted pendulum (SLIP) model, fits the cockroach well but the robot 
poorly. Labels (A) - (Q) correspond to features discussed in Sections 5 and 6. 
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maximum stride frequency (3Hz), the amount of pendulum- like energy recovery is 
low. At very low speeds, locomotion becomes intermittent, taking only a few quick 
strides at a time. Thus it seems that this animal actually prefers a running gait. 

5.2 Energy Recovery - Sprawlita 

The phasing as shown in Figure 4 (Q) between the kinetic and potential energies in 
our robot seem to place it closer to the inverted pendulum model observed in walking 
animals than to the running observed in the cockroach, as the kinetic energy leads the 
potential energy by 60 degrees. However, when the actual pendulum-like energy 
recovery is calculated, the value for Sprawlita is surprisingly low at 10.2%. This low 
value is due to the non- sinusoidal shapes of the energetics and the almost one order of 
magnitude difference between the magnitudes. Thus, while the robot, like the cock- 
roach, does not exhibit the pendulum-like energy recovery associated with walking, it 
is dynamically dissimilar to the cockroach. The dynamic dissimilarity is underscored 
by examination of the ground reaction forces. 



6. Biomimetic Comparison: Ground Reaction Forces 

6.1 Ground Reaction Forces - Blaberus discoidalis 



The ground reaction forces produced by Blaberus discoidalis are what one would 
expect for a running animal with bouncing dynamics. During the first part of a half- 
stride, the fore- aft horizontal force applies a braking force, slowing the body down as 
shown in (A) of Figure 4. As the half-stride progresses, the fore-aft force changes 
direction and an accelerating force is produced (B), causing the body to increase 
speed, with maximum horizontal velocity attained at the end of half-stride (C). In 
short, there is a clear brake-propel pattern over the course of each half-stride. 



As shown in Figure 4, the vertical force pattern is just as distinctive. The vertical 
force is a minimum at the beginning of a half-stride (D) and increases to a maximum 
that occurs during in the middle of the half-stride (E). The vertical force then returns 
to the minimum by the end of the half-stride (F), resulting in a maximum vertical dis- 
placement as the cockroach switches from one tripod of legs to another (G). In short, 
the vertical force oscillates about the weight of the body in a minimum-maximum- 
minimum pattern over the course of the half- stride. 
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Figure 5. Ground reaction force vectors superimposed onto position data for an entire 
stride period. The vertical axis of the middle plot is exaggerated for detail. The ground 
reaction force vectors shown have been compensated for gravity by subtracting the 
weight of the robot from the vertical force measurement. 
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The aggregate of these fore-aft and vertical force patterns as shown in Figure 5 verify 
that the overall body motion is well characterized by the spring-loaded inverted pen- 
dulum model and is dynamically similar to other animals during running [8] [21]. 

6.2 Ground Reaction Forces - Sprawlita 

As shown in Figure 4, the vertical force patterns generated by the robot are quite sim- 
ilar to the cockroach. At the beginning of the half- stride, the vertical force is a mini- 
mum (H), very close to zero. Midway through the half-stride, the vertical force peaks 
(I) and then decreases back towards the minimum by the end of the half- stride (J), 
resulting in a maximum displacement near the tripod switch (K). As with the cock- 
roach, there is a clear minimum- maximum- minimum pattern over the half- stride. 

The fore-aft horizontal forces, on the other hand, are not as similar. As in the cock- 
roach, the fore-aft forces begin the half- stride at a minimum (L), decelerating the 
body, and increase to a maximum (M), accelerating the body. Considering only this 
portion of the half-stride, there is a brake-propel cycle in both the animal and the 
robot. However, the latter part of the half-stride shows a pattern of light vertical 
forces (J) and decelerating fore-aft forces (N), resulting in an early horizontal veloc- 
ity peak (O). This difference in the horizontal forces explains the large phase differ- 
ence between the kinetic and potential energies as discussed earlier and is the key 
dynamic dissimilarity between the robot and the cockroach. 

Examination of the video data reveals that the robot assumes a “pseudo-flight” phase 
during this part of the half-stride. Unlike a true flight phase, the middle and rear feet 
never leave the ground. Instead, they drag along in light contact, which accounts for 
the differing force patterns. The phenomenon is a result of the thrusting pistons 
reaching the end of their stroke before the stride is complete. At the same time, the 
torsional elements in the hips apply torques to the legs which keep the feet in contact 
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Figure 6. Plots of the individual leg ground reaction forces for Blaberus discoidalis 
[22] and Sprawlita. As indicated, dragging occurs in the middle and rear legs of 
Sprawlita during locomotion. This and the relative lack of deceleration provided by 
the front legs account for differences in locomotion dynamics. 
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with the ground. 

While roughly similar in form, the comparison in Figure 5 shows that Sprawlita is 
not well characterized by the SLIP model. 

7. Biomimetic Comparison: Individual Leg Ground Reaction Forces 

7.1 Individual Leg Ground Reaction Forces - Blaberus discoidalis 

There are many ways in which the SLIP model ground reaction force patterns can be 
produced by a system with multiple legs. In contrast to the Raibert approach of run- 
ning with symmetry [I], the cockroach legs carry out very different functions in pro- 
ducing the SLIP-like behavior. While the vertical force patterns for individual limbs 
are similar, forces in the fore-aft direction are quite different. In general, the front 
legs decelerate, the rear legs accelerate, and the middle legs do both, as shown in Fig- 
ure 6. 

7.2 Individual Leg Ground Reaction Forces - Sprawlita 

When we examine the plots in Figure 6, we see that there are differences between the 
individual leg functions in the cockroach and the robot. While the rear legs accelerate 
during the first part of the half-stride, there is a significant amount negative fore-aft 
force during the latter part of the half-stride due to dragging. When we consider the 
middle leg force profile, we see that it is actually the opposite of the cockroach’s. The 
middle legs initially provide acceleration, and then deceleration. Finally, unlike the 
cockroach, the front legs provide little deceleration. 

8. Discussion and Conclusions 

Sprawlita has demonstrated the feasibility of small, biomimetic robots that exploit 
passive properties in combination with an open-loop controller to achieve fast, stable 
locomotion over obstacles. 

However, while Sprawlita ’s scurrying is insect-like, a comparison of the ground reac- 
tion forces reveals significant differences, particularly in the horizontal direction. A 
closer inspection of the individual leg forces shows that the front, middle and rear 
legs behave differently than they do for a cockroach (or other running hexapedal ani- 
mals). Instead of being decelerated primarily by the front and middle legs at the end 
of each stride, Sprawlita is decelerated substantially by foot dragging in the rear legs. 
As a consequence, the robot does not display the typical phasing of horizontal and 
vertical forces associated with the SLIP model found in running animals. In essence, 
the rear legs are "running out of stroke length," resulting in a pseudo-flight phase 
with dragging feet. 

These observations suggest modifications for incorporation into the next generation 
of biomimetic hexapods. In particular, we can increase the stroke length of the mid- 
dle, and especially the rear legs by embedding custom pistons with a longer stroke 
length or by fabricating a compliant SDM linkage that multiplies the pistons' motion. 
We anticipate that if we can prevent the pseudo-flight phase and foot dragging, the 
front and middle legs will be able to take on the role of compliantly decelerating the 
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robot at the end of each stride, and a more SLIP-like motion will be observed. 
Whether this motion will truly be faster or more robust remains to be verified, but 
given that it is ubiquitous in running animals it is certainly worth investigating. 
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Abstract: This paper discusses the general concept of the Super Mechano-System, 
or SMS and its anticipated applications. The SMS is a new type of robot system, 
which can transform its shape and also its internal control system in accordance 
with the given tasks. Snake robots, running and walking robot with manipulation 
function, group robots, and unified and reconfigurable robots are the three main 
examples of the SMS. Demining task, rescue operations, and planetary exploration 
are the expected applications of the projects. Design and new features of 
constructed robot systems, such as 3D snake-like robots, demining quadruped 
walking robots, and group type robots named as Super Mechano-Colony will be 
explained. 



1. Introduction 

The group of researchers in control and mechanical engineering of Tokyo Institute 
of Technology (TITech) has started COE projects sponsored by the Japanese 
Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. In the COE project, we are developing 
Super Mechano-System (SMS), a mechanical system with the function of 
task-adaptive-self- organization of its configuration so as to realize both of high 
mechanical performance and versatility. 

Eet me explain the basic concept of SMS. We think that human body is 
regarded as one of the typical examples of SMS [1]. Human body has hundreds of 
motion degrees of freedom. These motion degrees of freedom automatically 
reconfigure themselves in accordance with the task to be performed. For example, 
when a person throws a ball as shown in Fig.l (a), the body configures itself as a 
serial link, composing the legs, body, arm and fingers connected in series. This 
configuration of serial linkage enables to accumulate the swing velocity of body 
segments up to the fingertip and allow the ball to be thrown with fast speed. To the 
contrary, when the person lifts a heavy weight, the body reconfigures itself as a 
parallel linkage, as shown in Fig.l (b). The parallel linkage formed by the body 
enables to accumulate force of muscles to lift the heavy object. As we observed like 
this, human body skillfully changes its posture in accordance with the task and show 
high versatility just as SMS. 
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Fig. 1 Human body as a typical example of SMS 

The objective of TITech/COE research is to realize a mechanical system with 
versatility just like a human body. Of course, many attempts have been done to 
realize versatile mechanical system like this until now, but most of the former trials 
have been, I suppose, not always successful. 

In our SMS project, we will emphasize close cooperation between the 
researchers of mechanical and control engineering within Tokyo Institute of 
Technology, and thus expecting to realize practical versatile mechanical system, 
which can really be called as Super Mechano-System. Several examples of SMS 
including snake-like robots, walking robots and group robots will be explained in 
the following chapters. 

2. Snake-like SMS 

Snake-like robot is composed of several articulated body segments linked linearly 
like a snake. By using unified train-like configuration and the active coordinated 
motion of the segments, the snake-like robot is expected to exhibit following 
characteristics [2] [3 ] [4] : 

1) It can pass over uneven terrain and narrow paths by actively adapting its long 
trunk to the ground topography. 

2) It can cross a ditch by stiffening the joint servomechanisms to bridge the ditch. 
At the same time, it can steadily wade a marsh by softening the joint 
servomechanisms and distributing its weight to all the segments. 

3) The cross section of the path required for the locomotion is small if it compared 
with the total volume of the body. Furthermore, the driving mechanism of each 
unit can be comparatively simple as they have unified mechanisms. 

4) Thanks to the effect of unified structure, the reliability and maintainability can 
be high. The malfunctioning segment will easily be detached and replaced. 

5) The body can be an excellent manipulator as well as a locomotor by 
transforming the hyper redundant degrees of freedom just as a trunk of an 
elephant. 
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Fig. 2 Snake like robot ACM R1 



The author has been developing many types of snake-like robots. Fig.2 is the 
Active Cord Mechanism revised model l(ACM-Rl) [5]. The ACM-Rl consists of 
16 segments. By using the coordinated control of the joints, it moved just like real 
snakes with the velocity of about 50 cm/sec. 

By attaching skate blade for each joint, ACM-Rl has also demonstrated to glide 
on the ice skating rink. Fig. 3 is the future view of new types of snake-like robots 
with 3D-motion freedom [6]. There are so many interesting research topics on the 
control of this highly redundant robotic mechanism. 




Fig. 3 Future view of the 3D snake robot ACM R2 



Fig.4 is “Soryu-I”, three-tracked snake like robot specially designed for the 
rescue operation. Soryu-I is designed to be as slender as possible and capable to 
make active bending on both of the joints. The bending is done symmetrical. It 
installed small TV camera on the head, and going to mount various sensors. It is 
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driven by only three motors to minimize the weight. It at present weighs 10 kg. It 
can move inside narrow and winding path. It can also recover the posture even if it 
is tumbled upside down by using the twist motion of the segments. By using these 
features we are going to establish rescue system to inspect under the debris of 
building just after big earthquake. 




Fig. 4 Rescue and inspection robot “Soryu-F’ which can move inside narrow and 
winding path under the debris of building after the earthquake 



3. Walking Type SMS 

Generally speaking, legged mobile robots are very difficult to use for practical 
applications. The mechanism usually weighs too much since large numbers of 
actuators are required for the drive of multi-DOF legs, and, at present, actuators are 
bulky and heavy. But legged locomotion has intrinsic characteristics derived from its 
specific configuration as follow [7] : 

1) The legs can be utilized not only for locomotion, but also for posture stabilization 
in standstill operation. For example, in a stationary posture, the four legs serve as 
outriggers to hold the upper body stable even on uneven ground. At the same time, 
the upper body can be actively driven while the feet are fixed to the ground. Thus 
the legs form active supporting base to assist the motion of a manipulator mounted 
on the body. 

2) The foot contacts the ground at discrete points, and the contact points can be 
arbitrarily selected according to the terrain condition. At the same time, it can move 
all directions in non-holonomic omni-directional motion. Therefore, the legs are 
inherently suitable for highly maneuverable locomotion in uneven terrain. 

3) The ground contact area of the sole of the foot can be made as large as needed, so 
the pressure over the area of contact can be reduced more than that of a wheel makes 
contact over only a small area. Moreover by using the multiple DOFs of the leg joint, 
a legged robot can be steered without slippage on the ground even if the sole 
contacts the ground over a large area. Therefore, the legs are suitable for locomotion 
on soft surfaces, e.g. on sandy soil, on damp-dry concrete, and on the grated floor of 
construction sites. 
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3.1 Steep slope walking quadruped walking robot 

These advantages are especially important for the realization of SMS. Some of the 
examples will be shown here. Fig.5 is the steep-slope-climbing robot TITAN VII for 
construction tasks [8]. TITAN VII can walk on a steep slope even of 70 degrees 
while supported by a pair of force-controlled wires and it could make 
omni-directional motion on the slope. It also performs several operational tasks such 
as a drilling task by using powerful up and down motion of the legs. The versatility 
of the legs exhibited in the TITAN VII is typical example of SMS concept. 




Fig.5 Steep slope climbing robot TITAN VII 




Fig. 6 Future view of the walking type demining robot 
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3.2 Walking type humanitarian demining robot 

Fig.6 illustrates an anticipated application of a walking robot for humanitarian mine 
detection and removal task [9]. The walking robot is planned to have the function to 
change its end-effectors being attached on the foot. It will make grass cutting, mine 
detection, and mine retrieval task by attaching different end-effectors. Fig. 7 shows 
an experiment using small walking vehicle model TITAN VIII. The reason why the 
walking configuration with insect type legs is selected for this specific application 
are as follows: 

(1) Mines are buried by targeting soldiers moving on foot, and walking robots are 
suitable to approach the site. 

(2) The leg can also be a powerful manipulator to dig out and handle the mine on 
the ground. 

(3) Legs form stable, and active base for operation even on uneven terrain, swamp 
and sandy ground. 

(4) It is possible to prevent total loss of the robot in the case of an unexpected 
explosion of the mine, for a posture to maintain the body low and stretching the 
legs away from the body outside like an insect. 




Fig. 7 Experiment of the demining task using the modified model of TITAN VIII 

3.3 Leg and wheel hybrid vehicle Roller Walker 

Fig. 8 is the leg and wheel hybrid mobile robot named "Roller- Walker" [10]. Until 
now many studies have been done about leg-wheel hybrid mobile robot, but most of 
then attaches active wheels, wheels driven and steered by electric motor. But 
installation of active wheels greatly reduces the mobility of walking machine, 
because they are usual heavy and bulky. Proposed hybrid mobile robot 
"Roller- Walker" is a vehicle with a special foot mechanism, which can be changed 
from the sole of the walking vehicle to passive wheels for wheeled vehicle by the 
mechanism shown in Fig. 9. Fig. 8 shows the trajectory of the foot and the body in 
roller walking motion. There are many interesting control problems too for this 
walking vehicle, which makes roller-skating. 
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Fig.8 Wheel-leg hybrid robot “Roller Walker 
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Fig.9 Leg mechanism of Roller Walker 
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3.4 Dinosaur-like running and task-performing walking robot TITRUS 

To balance the posture of biped robot is by no means an easy task. The swing motion 
of the legs may generate undesirable shaking to the body, and canceling motion is 
required. Especially the rotational motion around yaw angle is usually large. Human 
uses the swing motion of hands to cancel this effect. If the walking vehicle has long 
neck and long tail just like dinosaur, this shape may increase the inertia of the body 
around yaw axis and makes it easy to depress the yaw axis rotation. The tail will be 
effectively used as the third leg to have static stability. The neck, if it is designed as 
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flexible structure, may be used as the hand as shown in Fig. 10. 




Fig. 10 Dinosaur-like running and task-performing walking robot TITRUS 



From these standpoints, the dinosaur-like walking robot is said to have 
unconventional utilities as a robotic system, and it can also be considered as typical 
example of the SMS. We will thus going to investigate this type of running robot. 

4. Super Mechano-Colony 

Although there have been quite a few researches on the robotic system consisting of 
multiple agents, in our SMS project special interest is paid for the heterogeneous 
system of the decentralized autonomous agents with leader. We are going to call 
such a system as “Super Mechano-Colony (SMC)”. One of the typical examples of 
SMC is shown in Fig. 11 a new type of planetary rover based on the SMC. It is 
named as “SMC rover” [11]. 




Fig. 11 Expected view of the SMC rover 



The SMC rover consists of a main body and multiple detachable wheel units. 
Each wheel unit of the SMC rover is composed of wheel and a single arm as shown 
in Fig. 12. Design of versatile, reliable and robust mechanism for the wheel unit is 
crucial for the realization of the SMC rover. We thus paid special attention of the 
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mechanical design of the wheel unit One of the most important points of the wheel 
unit is psudo-multi-DOF driving mechanism. It is to use only two main driving 
motors and five braking mechanisms to drive five joints in a psudo-5-DOF motion. 
The arm has active shoulder joint, elbow joint, wrist joint, and a gripper. The arm 
can also be rotated around the wheel axis. Therefore when the wheel unit is in 
“locomotion mode” as shown in Fig. 12 (a), the wheel can move around on the 
ground with high mobility. In this propulsive motion, the arm is used to sustain 
reaction moment generated by the propulsive motion of the wheel rotation by 
pressing the arm against the ground. To reduce the friction of the arm against the 
ground, a caster is installed around the wrist. Changing the orientation (yaw angle) 
of the caster attached on the wrist will steer the wheel unit. 
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Fig. 12 Single wheeled rover 




Fig. 13 Connected single wheeled rover 



The wheel unit can also be transformed into a “manipulator mode” as shown in 
Fig. 12(b). In this posture, the arm acts as a 4-DOF manipulator with a gripper. 
Pushing motion of the arm against the ground enable to exchange the mode form 
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wheel to manipulation and vice versa. 

The wheel units can be connected as shown in Fig. 13. If more wheel units are 
connected in series it will form a snake-like Active Cord Mechanism [3]. This 
snake-like formation is expected to demonstrate highly efficient mobility over 
irregular terrain. SMC rover will have unprecedented functions. When it is required 
to make a scouting of the route on the unknown planet, SMC rover will detach some 
of the wheel units and let them survey on surrounding terrain. When the SMC rover 
is going to forage the rocks of the planet, detached wheel units will also execute the 
task effectively by the coordinated group operation. Fig. 11 depicts the expected 
view of the foraging mission. 

The swarm intelligence control of SMC for these applications is left unsolved 
for the future as one of the most interesting controlling problem of our project. 

5. Conclusion 

In this paper, I discussed about the concept of Super-Mechano System on which our 
Tokyo Institute of Technology COE researches group are working, and illustrated 
some of the examples. Other group members are doing intensive study on the 
controlling problems of these robots in parallel. We are hoping to report the 
experimental results of these robots in the near future. 
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Abstract: We discuss the applications of modular self-reconfigurable 

robots to navigation. We show that greedy algorithms are complete for 
motion planning over a class of modular reconfigurable robots. We illus- 
trate the application of this result on two self-reconfigurable robot systems 
we designed and built in our lab: the robotic molecule and the atom. We 
describe the modules and our locomotion experiments. 



1. Introduction 

Self-reconfiguring robots have the ability to adapt to the operating environment 
and the required functionality by changing shape. They consist of a set of 
identical robotic modules that can autonomously and dynamically change their 
aggregate geometric structure to suit different locomotion, manipulation, and 
sensing tasks. A primary design goal for a self-reconfiguring robot is to allow the 
robot to assume any geometric shape. For example, a self-reconfiguring robot 
system could self-organize as a snake shape to pass through a narrow tunnel 
and reorganize as a multi-legged walker upon exit to traverse rough terrain. 
Self-reconfiguring robots are suited for a range of applications that require the 
geometric modification of a part and are characterized by incomplete a priori 
task knowledge. Such a robot could match its geometric structure to the shape 
of the surrounding terrain for versatile locomotion. This can be achieved by 
requiring the robot to metamorphose from one shape to another to best match 
the shape of the terrain in a statically stable gait, as illustrated in Figure 1. 

L// 777 

Figure 1. This figure demonstrates using shape metamorphosis for locomotion. 
A statically stable gait is used to translate the robot from left to right. 

In our previous work [7, 5, 17, 18, 19] we describe two different robot 
systems capable of self-reconfiguration: the Robotic Molecule system and the 
Robotic Crystal system. In this paper we examine using self-reconfiguration for 
locomotion an we describe our experimental results in simulation and on the 
hardware units we built in our lab. These results have the flavor of [8], where 
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we examine locomotion with Inchworm robots. 

2. Two Self-reconfigurable Robot Systems 

2.1. The Molecule 




Figure 2. (Left) The robotic Molecule. The Molecule is composed of two 
atoms, connected by an right-angle rigid bond. The Molecule has 4 degrees of 
freedom: two rotational degrees of freedom about the bond and one rotational 
degree of freedom per atom about a single inter-Molecule connector. The con- 
nectors have been implemented with electromagnets. (Right) The prototype 
gripper connection mechanism. The gripper is a male-female design. The male 
component is in the upper left and the female component is in the lower right. 
Molecules will either have all male components or all female components as 
connectors. This does not cause a problem because the Molecule design natu- 
rally partitions 3D space into two regions. A single Molecule can only occupy 
one of the regions and can only connect to Molecules in the other region. 

A Molecule robot [6] consists of multiple units called Molecules; each 
Molecule consists of two atoms linked by a rigid connection called a bond (see 
Figure 2). Each atom has five inter-Molecule connection points and two de- 
grees of freedom. One degree of freedom allows the atom to rotate 180 degrees 
relative to its bond connection, and the other degree of freedom allows the 
atom (thus the entire Molecule) to rotate relative 180 degrees relative to one 
of the inter-Molecule connectors at a right angle to the bond connection. We 
have already prototyped the Molecule (see Figure 2.) 

Our current design uses R/C servomotors for the rotational degrees of free- 
dom. A new feature of our prototype is the use of a gripper-type connection 
mechanism (see Figure 2). In our previous design we used electromagnets as 
the connection mechanism, but electromagnets have several disadvantages in- 
cluding continuous power consumption to maintain connections and requiring 
a sheath to prevent unwanted rotation about the axis of connection. Since a 
sheath must extend beyond the bounding sphere of the atom to allow it to 
interlock with its mating sheath, a binding condition in introduced restricting 
mating motion to a face-to-face approach (a sliding approach, in which the two 
mating faces come into contact by sliding past each other is not possible be- 
cause of sheath collisions). A gripper- type connection mechanism, in which the 
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gripper arms can retract into the bounding sphere of the atom allows sliding 
face-to-face approaches and atom rotations in place. Also, since the gripper 
arms are driven by a non-backdrivable worm gear mechanism, they will main- 
tain their grip when electrical power is no longer applied, decreasing the power 
consumption of Molecule self-reconfiguration. 

The rotating connection points on each atom are the only connection points 
required for Molecule motion. The other connection points are used for attach- 
ment to other Molecules to create stable 3D structures. Each Molecule also 
contains a microprocessor and the circuitry needed to control the servomotors 
and connectors. The diameter of each atom is 4 inches (10.2 cm.), making the 
atom-atom distance in the Molecule approximately 5.7 inches (14.4 cm.). The 
weight of the Molecule is 3 pounds (1.4 kg.). 

2.2. Molecule Motion 

An individual Molecule has the following basic motion capabilities: (1) linear 
motion in a plane on top of a lattice of identical Molecules, irrespective of the 
absolute orientation of the plane; (2) convex 90-degree transitions between two 
planar surfaces composed of Molecules; and (3) concave 90-degree transitions 
between two planar surfaces composed of Molecules. 

The details of controlling these motions using the 4 molecular DOFs are 
provided in [6]. Figure 3 illustrates the linear walk algorithm. 




Figure 3. A linear walk sequence. The checkered surface represents a plane 
of Molecules. An atom with a black dot is attached to the Molecule below 
it. The left image represents the initial configuration. A clockwise rotation 
of 90 degrees about the connected atom produces the next image. The atoms 
then swap attachment as indicated by the movement of the black dot. Finally, 
a counterclockwise rotation of 90 degrees produces the right image. Another 
attachment swap would return the Molecule to its initial pose, translated by two 
squares in the vertical direction. A similar sequence could be used to translate 
the Molecule horizontally. Thus, these sequences of moves are sufficient for 
Molecular translation to any pair of white squares in the plane. 

2.3. The Atom 

The Crystalline robot consists of a set of modules called Atoms; each Atom is 
a mechanism that has some of the motive properties of muscles, that can be 
closely packed in 3D space, and that can attach itself to similar units. We chose 
a design based on cubes with connectors to other modules in the middle of each 
face. The idea is to build a cube that can contract by a factor of two and expand 
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Figure 4. Three snapshots from a simulation of locomotion using Crystalline 
robots. The left image shows the initial state. The middle image shows the 
robot after shrinking two modules in the direction of motion. The right image 
shows the robot after relaxing the shrunk modules in the direction of motion. 
Notice that the entire structure moved forward one unit, in an inchworm-like 
fashion. 

to the original size (see Figure 4). We wish to effect compression along all three 
principal directions (e.g., x, z) individually or in parallel. We call the module 
an Atom^ and each connector a bond. Figure 5 shows a design for the mechanics 
of a two-dimensional (square rather than cubic) implementation of the Atom 
and Figure 6 shows the physical prototype. We use complimentary rack and 
pinion mechanisms to implement the contraction and expansion actuation for 
the two-dimensional prototype. The connection mechanisms are based on a 
channel and key concept. When fully contracted, the Atom is a square with 
a 2 inch side. When fully expanded, the Atom is a square with a 4 inch side. 
The height of the Atom is 7 inches and its weight is 12 ounces. 




Figure 5. The mechanics of a 2D Atom actuated by complimentary rack-and- 
pinion mechanisms. The Atom is 4 inches tall (not including electronics, which 
are not shown). When expanded (left), the Atom occupies a 4 inch square; 
when contracted (middle) the Atom occupies a 2 inch square. The right figure 
shows a tiling of nine compressed 3DOF Atoms. Note that every inter- Atomic 
interface contains exactly one active connection mechanism. 

The two-dimensional version of the Crystalline Atomic module (see Fig- 
ure 6) was created based on the CAD designs shown in Figure 5 (left and 
middle). The module has an expansion/contraction ration of 2. All the faces 
of the Atom have to be fully extended or fully contracted. Each face of the 
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Figure 6. The physical prototype for the Crystalline Atom. 

module has a connection slot. However, only two out of the four faces^ have 
active connection slots (see Figure 5 (right)). These active slots provide a 
key-and-lock mechanism for forming rigid connections with adjacent modules. 
Thus, the entire unit can be realized with three degrees of freedom: one to 
expand/contract the faces of the Atom, and two for the active connectors. All 
three degrees of freedom can be implemented with binary actuators. Since 
Atoms can never rotate relative to one another, the use of two rather than 
four connectivity degrees of freedom leads to no mechanical limitations. Every 
inter- Atomic interface of a structure will have one active connection mecha- 
nism. The module has on-board electronics and four 3V 2/3A size Lithium 
batteries, so that it can function untethered. 

A Crystalline Atom can connect with identical modules to create Crys- 
talline robot systems. Only lattices whose faces are normal to the x, and 
2 : axes can be created using Crystalline robots. By manipulating the size of 
the Atom, it is possible to approximate any finite solid shape to an arbitrary 
precision using Crystalline modules^. 

Each Atom contains an on-board processor (Amtel AT89C2051 microcon- 
troller), power supply (four 2/3 A Lithium batteries), and support circuitry, 
which allows both fully untethered and tethered operations. Atoms are con- 
nected by a wired serial link to a host computer to download programs. Eor 
untethered operations, an experiment specific operating program specified as a 
state sequence is first downloaded over a tether. When the tether is removed, 
an on-board IR receiver is used to detect synchronization beacons from the 
host. 



^The active connection slots are situated on adjacent faces, which allows any lattice of 
Crystalline Atoms to be fully connected. 

^The aliasing error for any shape on a raster display can be arbitrarily reduced by in- 
creasing the resolution of the display. 
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3. Locomotion with Modular Self-reconfigurable Robots 

In this section we examine locomotion capabilities for modular self- 
reconfiguring robot systems. 

Self-reconfigurable robots consist of modules that can move relative to 
each other. The modules can climb on top of each other^, slide relative to 
each other, etc. This enables the modules of the robot to move outside the 
plane supporting the robot. Thus, a modular self-reconfigurable robot is ca- 
pable of climbing on top of obstacles. In this section we examine the power 
of this capability to motion planning in the absence of maps. For example, 
we may consider a factory floor where dynamic obstacles make it impossible 
to supply the robot with an accurate map. The model for this problem is a 
self-reconfiguring robot that starts at a known location and is to find its way 
to a goal location, identifiable by a beacon. 

In this section we do not assume any specific design for the unit module. 
To preserve generality, we assume a unit-modular system where an individual 
module can move linearly and make convex and concave transitions relative to 
a collection of modules. These capabilities enable an entire class of robots to 
move linearly and make convex and concave transitions in the environment^. 

A simple strategy, such as the right hand rule, or the on-line navigation al- 
gorithms proposed by [9], may be employed to find a path to the goal. However, 
because modular self-reconfiguring robots have the ability to move out of plane, 
we propose a simpler algorithm for this problem. The basic idea is to move the 
robot greedily in the direction of the goal. When an obstacle is reached, instead 
of going around the obstacle, which is the technique employed by robots con- 
fined to move in the plane (for example wheel-based robots), self-reconfiguring 
robots can simply climb over the obstacles, maintaining their original heading. 
The algorithm described in Figure 7 summarizes this intuition. 

(define (greedy-navigation start goal gravitation-direction) 
(align-robot (make-path start goal)) 

(loop (cond ((at-goal?) 

^ stop) 

((obstacle? ^front-IR) 

(concave-transition) ) 

( (free-space? ^ f ront-f oot-IR) 

(convex-transition) ) 

(else (linear-step))))) 

Figure 7. A greedy algorithm for on-line navigation. The robot moves in the 
direction of the goal using step. If an obstacle is encountered, the robot uses 
convex-transition and concave-transition to climb over the obstacle. 

Theorem 1 Suppose a self-reconfiguring robot has to travel from an initial 

^Each system implements this operation in a different way, using its own specific actuation 
capabilities. 

^We have shown these capabilities for Molecule robots in [7] and for Atoms in [19]. The 
Experiments section details how the two systems accomplish such motions. 
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location S to a goal location G in an unknown environment with piecewise- 
planar segments. The greedy algorithm in Figure 7 is complete and takes 0(1) 
time to compute a path to the goal, provided each segment is wide enough to 
allow the robot to step on it. 

Proof: 

The path followed by the self-reconfiguring is obtained by intersecting the 
environment with the plane defined hy S, G, and the direction of gravitation. 
This plane can be computed in 0(1) time. Starting in this plane, the robot will 
move greedily towards the goal. At each step, the robot will use its heading 
and sense the direction of gravitation^ to ensure that its motion stays confined 
to the motion plane. 

This greedy algorithm operates as hill climbing towards the goal and it 
is complete. The actual path is a simple polygon that connects the S to G; 
thus the Inchworm is guaranteed to reach G. The total length of the path is of 
length at most 2^ H D, where D is the straight line distance from S' to G 
and H sums the heights of the obstacles in the space. 

Note that this on-line algorithm (see Figure 7) allows the robot to reach 
the goal provided the robot can place itself completely on each edge of the path. 
This condition translates into the assumption that all the polygonal edges of 
its path are of length at least /c + 1 (where k is the size of one module) for 
robots with discrete orientations for their modules such as ours. □ 

This on-line motion planning algorithm will not always move the robot 
on the shortest path to the goal. For example, if the environment has very 
high but skinny obstacles, the robot will do extra work to reach the goal. 
The advantage of on-line navigation with self-reconfiguring robots relies on the 
capability of such robots to move out of plane. The resulting algorithm is 
very simple and it only requires computing the direction of motion for each 
step. This algorithm is significantly simpler than strategies such as [9] where 
the robot has to completely surround an obstacle to compute the best way to 
move. 

4. Experiments 

4.1. Experiments with Molecules 

We have constructed two prototype modules and used them to perform ex- 
periments to evaluate the feasibility of implementing locomotion using self- 
reconfiguration. Two other modules are currently under construction. We 
have also developed a simulator that allowed us to experiment with locomotion 
algorithms applied to systems consisting of many more modules. 

A two-molecule system can walk on a floor of connectors. A four-Molecule 
Robot can use the individual Molecule actuation to translate and rotate in 
the plane without needing any additional support from external connectors [7]. 
The four-Molecule linear translation can be extended to a 2/c-Molecule linear 
chain of Molecule pairs An eight-Molecule system can climb stairs. Several 

^This part requires a sensor such as a potentiometer to sense the direction of gravitation. 
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algorithms can implement this motion. One possible algorithm to implement 
this task is a Slinky-style motion: the modules get organized into a tower on 
the plane of one step. The tower is then reversed from the top on the next 
step. How do we insure that all the modules of the tower (including those 
at the base, that provide support for the tower) get moved to the next step? 
Figure 8 illustrates this issue using robots that consist of Robotic Molecules. To 
remove the bottom modules from the lower step the entire structure needs to 
be supported and balanced by the robotic molecules on the upper step. This 
poses constraints on the number of modules that need to be located on the 
upper step prior to breaking ground contact on the bottom step. 

Self-reconfiguring robots can adapt to the geometry of the terrain, but 
planning for such versatility requires additional constraints about the dynamics 
of the robot structure — our algorithm for stair climbing guarantees dynamic 
stability during motion. 
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Figure 8. A stair climbing sequence using Robotic Molecules [7]. The light 
and dark gray cubes on the right of each image represents the first step in a 
staircase. 

We are implementing the four molecule walk on a plane. We have already 
experimented with a two-molecule system that can successfully climb on top of 
each other, thus implementing the basic rolling primitive necessary for stepping 
forward. This two-molecule system requires the support of connectors in the 
environment. 

4.2. Experiments with Atoms 

We have constructed ten prototype modules and used them to perform ex- 
periments to evaluate the feasibility of using multiple Atoms to demonstrate 
reconfiguration. 

To facilitate experimentation, a row of 8 fixed passive connectors was con- 
structed to simulate the surface of a Crystal. This arrangement not only frees 
us from having to construct many units at the outset, but it also allows us to 
perform experiments that are focused narrowly on the specific activities under 
study. The fixed connectors are placed as they would be for a flat Crystal 
surface composed of 8 contracted Atoms. In the descriptions that follow, we 
will refer to two of the prototype Atoms as a and b, and we will number the 
fixed connectors 0-7. The North and West faces of a and b (those that contain 
active connection mechanisms) will be referred to as a.n/b.n and a.w/b.w, 
respectively, and the South and East faces will be similarly named, a and b 
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are always oriented so that a.n and b.n are facing the row of fixed 
connectors. 

Our locomotion experiment was designed to evaluate whether Atoms could 
work together to effect a reconfiguration. Initially, both a and b were con- 
tracted. a was connected to 0 (at a.n) and b was connected to 1 (at b.n). 
a and b were connected together at b.w. The Atoms were programmed with 
state sequences designed to perform a variant of inchworm translation along 
the fixed connectors: 



1. free b.n from 1 

2. expand a 

3. expand b 

4. connect b.n to 2 

5. disconnect a.n from 0 

6. contract a and b 

7. connect a.n to 1 

8. repeat 



This sequence is illustrated in Figure 9, and Figure 10 presents several 
photographs of the Atom prototype hardware performing the experiment. 




Figure 9. The second experiment tests an inchworm propagation algorithm. 




Figure 10. Several snapshots of the Atom prototype hardware performing the 
inchworm experiment. 

5. Related Work 

We are inspired by pioneering work in self-reconfiguring robotics. In [2], Fukuda 
et al propose a cellular robotic system to coordinate a set of specialized mod- 
ules. Several specialized modules and ways of composing them were proposed. 
In [21] Yim studies multiple modes of locomotion that are achieved physically 
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by manually composing a few basic elements in different ways. This work also 
presents extensive examples of locomotion and self-reconfiguration in simula- 
tion. In [10, 23, 20, 11], Murata et al consider a system of modules that can 
achieve planar motion by walking over one another. The reconfiguration mo- 
tion is actuated by varying the polarity of electromagnets that are embedded 
in each module. More recently [12] this group developed a twelve DOF module 
capable of three-dimensional motion. In [13] Chirikjian et al describe meta- 
morphic robots that can aggregate as two-dimensional structures with varying 
geometry. The modules are deformable hexagons. This work also examines 
theoretical bounds for planning the self-reconfiguring motion of such modules. 

6. Discussion 

We have discussed how modular self-reconfiguring robots can be used to im- 
plement versatile locomotion. The ability of such robots to move out of the 
plane supporting the robot enables them to climb on top of obstacles. Thus, 
greedy algorithms that move the robot on a straight line to the goal (which 
might involve climbing over obstacles) are complete for a class of environments 
where the size of the obstacles is compatible with the size of the robots’ discrete 
steps. We have illustrated our point on two very different robot systems we 
have designed and built in our lab. We have reported on our experiments with 
these robots. 
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Abstract: In this paper, we perform experimental verification of open-loop 
motion planning for a biomimetic robotic system using our underwater eel- 
like robot. Our results from past work provide theoretical justification for 
proposed gaits for forward /backward swimming, circular swimming, side- 
ways swimming and turning in place. We have developed a five-link, un- 
derwater eel-like robot focusing on modularity, reliability and rapid pro- 
totyping, to verify our theoretical predictions. Results from experiments 
performed with this robot using visual position sensing in an aquatic envi- 
ronment show good agreement with theory. 

1. Introduction and Background 

Mobile robots continue to challenge researchers with new applications in a va- 
riety of environments. Of recent interest has been the application of robotic 
technology to underwater exploration, monitoring, and surveillance. In this pa- 
per, we explore the modeling, simulation, and design of controllers for snake-like 
robotic systems capable of both crawling overland and underwater swimming. 

In recent research, hiomimetic (biologically based) approaches to under- 
water locomotion have been pursued. The biomimetic approach to locomotion 
systems has several potential advantages, including increased underwater effi- 
ciency and agility. Recent research has explored various size ranges of robots, 
including the RoboTuna [15], and smaller fish-like projects [2, 5]. Less work 
has been done in the area of anguilliform (eel-like) locomotion, though re- 
cently Ekeberg [11] has simulated the motion of such systems when controlled 
by biologically based neural networks. 

A central issue in studying mobile robots is how to enable a robot to move 
from one location to another, the motion planning problem. There is an 
extensive literature on motion planning [1, 7], though the vast majority has 
focused on kinematic systems in which the robot’s motion can be described by 
a differential equation that is linear in the inputs, e.g., nonholonomic, car-like 
robots. More recently, however, researchers have begun to explore algorithms 
for developing the motion plans for robots with more complex governing equa- 
tions, for example, in flexible part handling [4] or mobile manipulators with 
dynamics [12, 14, 16] 

Our interest in this area has emerged from the study of underactuated 
dynamic mobile robots, ranging from the snakeboard [13] to a vision-guided 
blimp [17] to an anguilliform (eel-like) robot [8, 10], discussed in this paper. 
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In prior work, we have presented a proposed solution to the motion planning 
problem for the anguilliform robot. We use a geometric analysis of the dy- 
namics of the robotic system to determine gaits for momentum generation [9], 
and a sampled feedback/feedforward approach to perform closed-loop steering 
control [10]. In this work, we verify our open-loop approach to momentum 
generation with our robotic eel using visual feedback to extract position infor- 
mation in an aquatic environment, and compare results from the robotic system 
to our simulated dynamic model. We present gaits for forward/backward and 
circular swimming, as well as novel gaits for sideways swimming and turning 
in place which were predicted in [9]. We also propose a simple extension to 
our open-loop system that will allow verification of our closed-loop steering 
control and accomplish full motion planning in the plane for the underwater, 
anguilliform robot. 

2. Mathematical Model and Gait Selection 

In [8], we studied anguilliform locomotion using a simplified physical model of 
a snake (we use the term “snake” interchangeably with “eel” ) to be used as a 
platform to test various locomotive gaits (see also [11]). We model the snake 
as a planar, serial chain of identical links with mass m, length 2d, and inertia 
J. We assume full control of the internal shape of the snake (the joint angles 
(pi) which allows us to solve the dynamic equations in terms of the unknown 
configuration variables {x^y^9)~ the position and orientation of the middle link. 
The mechanical robot used in this work is a five link model. It is advantageous 
to choose an odd number of links to gain symmetry about the central link. 
Figure 1(A) shows the three link case. 




Figure 1. (a) Model of snake, (b) Forces and torques on link i, (c) The REEL 
II eel robot. 

2.1. Friction Models 

The crucial elements in this model are the drag force terms, which generate 
the locomotion. To simulate the forces in the water, we adopt a simple fiuid 
mechanical model. We assume that the Reynolds number is high enough that 
inertial forces dominate over viscous effects — a reasonable approximation for 
smooth bodies in water. We also assume that the fiuid is stationary, so the 
force of the fiuid on a given link is due only to the motion of that link. The 
pressure differential created by an object moving in a fiuid causes a drag force 
opposing the motion. Under the assumptions above, the drag force developed 
takes the form F (x Here, v is the forward speed of the link and is a 

drag coefficient for the water, determined by the formula = pAC/2, where 
A is the effective area of the object, p is the density of water, and C is a shape 
coefficient. 

In our simulations, we assume that pressure differentials in the directions 
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parallel to the moving body are decoupled from pressure differentials perpen- 
dicular to the body, to yield: 

F^- = -ii^sgn{vf) ■ {vff (1) 

where vf is the projection of the vector {xi^yi) along a direction perpendicular 
to the link. We exclude drag forces parallel to the link because they were 
determined in simulation to have negligible effects. The discontinuity in sgn(t^) 
means that this expression is not tractable for use in calculations. Therefore, 
in our analytical derivations we use an approximation to this function, which 
turns out to be linear in v: 



^approx — (2) 

where is defined by a least squares fit over a small range around t’ = 0. We 
also note that this force model can be interpreted as a viscous damping model, 
as might be encountered with a snake moving over soft sand. 

2.2. Equations of Motion 

The derivation of the system of equations governing the time evolution of the 
system momentum is involved, and presented in detail elsewhere [8]. We present 
a brief synopsis here. 

The system state is governed by the time-evolution of the (body- 
referenced) velocity vector which describes forward, sideways and turning 
velocities, and by the time-evolution of the generalized momentum vector p 
of momentum in the three body-referenced dimensions. Starting from the La- 
grangian formulation of the equations of motion and taking advantage of the 
invariance of the system with respect to changes in position and orientation, 
we are able to express the equations of motion by: 

^ = -K{r)f + I~^{r)p, ( 3 ) 

p = f^arr{r)f +P^(7pr{r)f +P^(Jpp{r)p + Tg (4) 

where A, /, , Upr and Gpp depend on the system geometry. Using the force 

approximation given in Equation 2, the external forces r can be expressed: 

Ti = a{r)\pj + ( 5 ) 

2.3. Perturbation Analysis 

In order to gait some insight into the effect of gait selection on the time evo- 
lution of the momentum, we use a perturbation approach, making the assum- 
tion that the joint angles vary sinusoidally around some initial value. We set 
r^{t) = Tq -h (introducing a scaling parameter e) in Equation 5, and 

solve for the momentum in ascending orders of e {pi = Pio + epu + e^Pi 2 + ...) 
using Equation 4. With the assumption that p(0) = 0, we see immediately 
that pio = 0 for all time. We can also show that pn will have zero average 
using cyclic inputs. We conclude that, to second order in e the momentum is 
dominated by: 



Pz2 = a(ro)ift-2 + r{K{ro)ijkri 



( 6 ) 
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where the tensor tvijk = has been introduced. (Other terms appear in this 
equation-for example, a term of the form but their affect was deter- 

mined to be negligible using numerical solution of the equation, so they have 
been ignored.) This is a simple, first-order dynamic equation, parametrized 
by the gait parameter tq. Using this equation, we are able to propose gait 
selection criteria for the eel. 

2.4. Gait Selection Criteria 

Equation 6 allows us to select appropriate gait waveforms to accomplish arbi- 
trary maneuvers in the water. The a and n tensors, affected by the choice of 
determines the coupling between momenta in the three planar dimensions. 
By careful choice of gait inputs, we can decouple forward motion, sideways 
motion and rotary motion, or couple them to accomplish, for example, circular 
trajectories. 

We limit our attention to travelling wave gaits of the form: 

r\t) = t -h A{i)(f)s) + ^(i)0offs (7) 

for some amplitude e, frequency a;, phase-shift and turning offset 0offs (the 
functions A{i) and B{i) are link-dependent parameters controlling phasing and 
steering offset). Even using this simple, restricted gait model, we are able to 
accomplish the following modes of locomotion: 

• Forward motion, using A{i) = —i and 0offs = 0 as above. 

• Backward motion, using A{i) = i and 0offs = 0- 

• Circular motion, forwards or backwards, using 0offs 7^ 0. The sign of 0offs 
will determine the direction of the turn, and the turning radius will be 
inversely related to its magnitude. 

• Sideways motion, using A > 0 for i < iV/2, A < 0 for i > iV/2, B > 0 
for i < TV/ 2 and 5>0fori>TV/2. (Pairs of signs may be reversed, to 
change direction). 

• Turning in place, using A > 0 for i < TV/2, A < 0 for i > TV/2, B > 0 
for i < TV/ 2 and 5 < 0 for i > TV/ 2. (Pairs of signs may be reversed, to 
change direction). 

3. Robot Design and Experimental Setup 

In [8] we presented the design of the REEL (Robotic EEL), a radio controlled 
robot used to perform preliminary, qualititative verification of our control algo- 
rithm. The REEL consisted of four identical links, and used a rubber tube as 
its waterproof “skin” . In this work, we developed a second generation version of 
this robot (the REEL Il-see Figure 1), which addressed some difficulties in the 
first design and has performed admirably in experimental testing. The rubber 
“skin” used in the original design was determined to be inappropriate, since re- 
placement of a malfunctioning part (or discharged battery) required removal of 
the entire skin-a difficult procedure. The use of external skin as a waterproof- 
ing agent is also a poor choice. The skin must have a re-sealable opening (to 
allow access for maintenance) , which becomes a point of failure since re-sealing 
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is often done haphazardly, especially during field trials. Finally, it is difficult 
to find waterproof materials which are flexible enough to permit shape changes 
without resistance, but rigid enough to hold a hydrodyamic cross-section. 

The solution adopted in REEL II (see Figure 1) was to design plastic links 
in the shape of elliptical cylinders (rounded nose cones were attached to the 
head and tail links to achieve a streamlined hydrodynamic profile). We man- 
ufactured these links using a fused deposition modeling (FDM) machine. The 
electronic parts (servo-motors, radio receiver and battery) were individually, 
permanently waterproofed using an epoxy resin sealant. A waterproof connec- 
tor capable of “wet” insertion was used for the power supply connection, to 
enable easy battery replacement in the field. Because our links are made of in- 
terchangeable, identical parts, we have a robust, modular design for the robot. 
During testing, the robot was dropped, breaking one of the servo-motors. The 
motor was replaced without any modifications being needed to the rest of the 
robot. 

The robot shape is radio-controlled. A PC ground station calculates the 
shape variables (joint angles), which are transmitted using an off-the-shelf radio 
controller to a receiver in the nose of the robot. The joint actuators are position 
controlled, medium-torque servo-motors with a specified maximum angular ve- 
locity of 315°/sec, and an maximum angular velocity in water (observed) of 
45°/sec, which enables 0.5 Hz operation for the robot. The robot operates for 
approximately 20 minutes using a 600mAh battery. 

4. Experimental Results and Analysis 

4.1. Visual position sensing 

We perform our open-loop experiments using a fixed, digital camera to record 
the behaviour of the robot in a pool of still water. Image processing is performed 
off-line, in real-time using the Matrox Imagining Library software. We use edge 
detection, followed by a closing operation to locate the robot as a single blob 
in the image. The robot’s position and orientation in the image plane are 
determined from the centroid and orientation of this blob. Figure 2(a) shows 
a sample frame of captured video, and Figure 2(b) shows the post-processed 
image used in feature extraction. 

Once data is available in the image plane, we are able to extract real-world 
coordinates by unwarping the data. We use the position of fixed reference points 
in the image to determine the appropriate transformation to yield the robot’s 
true position and orientation in the pool. 




Figure 2. Experimental images (a) Raw image, (b) Post-processed image. 

Our mathematical model of the eel in water leads to two non-dimensional 
parameters that influence the dynamics in water: an inertia parameter, J = 
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J ImdP ^ and a drag parameter jl = fi/m. Using data from one experiment, we 
tuned the drag parameter until our simulations matched observed data for all 
experiments, except for one case (sideways swimming) which we will describe 
below. We can conclude that our friction model has sufficient predictive power 
to be used for the development of open loop controls. We also demonstrate 
the necessity for feedback, since the match between observed and predicted 
open-loop paths is only approximate. 

4.2. Forward motion 

The first gait we explored is a simple travelling wave gait used for forward 
motion. This gait is a discrete approximation to the serpenoid curve, which 
Hirose [3] proposed as the true gait used by crawling snakes, and has also been 
justified by our perturbation analysis of the dynamics of the eel [9]. We use: 

(f)i{t) = Asm{(jot -h i0s) (8) 

for amplitude A = tt/6, frequency uj = it and phase shift (f>s = tt/ 3. Our choices 
of amplitude and frequency were motivated by physical limits in the robot, 
while the choice of phase (ps was motivated by our perturbation analysis [9] 
which predicted that 60° is the optimal gait phase for a five link snake. To 
compare observed data to predictions, we used our full dynamic model with 
the quadratic fluid drag approximation introduced in Section 2.1 and tuned the 
fluid drag parameter JjL^. The best match to observed data was found when 
Pw = 0.15, which differs from the theoretical value taken from Ekeberg [11] 
= 0.45) but is of the same order of magnitude. Figure 3(a) is a plot 
of observed vs. simulated data for 20 seconds using these parameter values. 
The path followed by the robot in the water (solid curve) does not display the 
oscillations of the simulated data because the vision algorithm samples a center 
of mass position, whereas the simulated data is the position of the center of 
one link. We also note that the observed path deviates from a straight line. 
This justifies our expectation that feedback will be needed to perform true 
motion planning for the eel robot — open loop operation is not sufficient to 
follow planned trajectories. 





b 



Figure 3. Simulated and experimental data for the (a)forward and (b) circular 
drive gaits. Simulated data is shown dashed, and experimental data solid. 

4.3. Circular paths 

We next explored our proposed gait for circular motion. The circular gait is 
another travelling wave gait, with a steering offset introduced to create a bias in 
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the momentum generated during each cycle. We had qualitative justification 
of this gait in our experiments with the original REEL I robot, as well as 
theoretical justification in our perturbation analysis of the dynamics of the 
eel [9]. The joint angles 0^ take the form: 

4)i{t) = Asm{(jjt + i0s) + 0offs (9) 

for amplitude A = tt/ 6, frequency oo = it and phase shift (f>s = tt/S and offset 
0offs = 7t/12. Our choices of amplitude, frequency and offset were motivated 
by physical limits in the robot, while the choice of phase (ps was motivated 
by our perturbation analysis as in Section 4.2. We compared observed data 
to predicted data using our full dynamic model with the quadratic fluid drag 
approximation and the parameter as tuned in our forward gait experiment. 
Figure 3(b) is a plot of observed versus simulated data for approximately 40 
seconds using these parameter values. As in the case of forward swimming, the 
actual path deviates from a perfect circle, however the robot follows a closed 
elliptical path with only minor eccentricity, validating our choice of circular 
turning gait. 

4.4. Turning in place 

The third gait tested was a novel gait, predicted by our perturbation analysis 
(see Section 2.3) for turning in place. This gait essentially consists of two 
reinforcing travelling waves propagating outwards from the central link. 

In this case, we use joint angles of the following form: 

_ J Asm{cut - {N/2 - i)(ps) ~ 0offs 1 < ^ < A^/2 
I Asm{u)t — {i — 1 — N/2)(ps) + 0offs A'/2 <i < N 

for TV = 4, the number of joints, for amplitude A = tt/6, frequency u: = it 
and phase shift = tt/2 and offset 0offs = it/ 12. Our choices of amplitude, 
frequency and offset were motivated by physical limits in the robot, while 
the choice of phase 0^ was motivated by our perturbation analysis [9] which 
predicted that 90° is the optimal gait phase for a three-link snake. (The turn- 
in-place gait can be viewed as two three-link snakes connected at the tail, 
each attempting to turn in the same direction.) We compared observed data 
to predicted data using our full dynamic model with the quadratic fluid drag 
approximation and the parameter as tuned in our forward gait experiment 
(see Section 4.2). Figure 4(a) is a plot of observed versus simulated orientation 
for 20 seconds using these parameter values. Figure 4(b) plots observed robot 
position versus time for the same 20 seconds, to show that the robot is not 
moving. 

4.5. Sideways swimming 

The final gait tested in our experiments was another novel gait, predicted by our 
perturbation analysis [9] for sideways swimming. This gait essentially consists 
of two opposing travelling waves propagating outwards from the central link, 
and is reminiscient of the backstroke used by human swimmers. 

In this case, we use joint angles of the following form: 



, _ J Asm{(jjt - {N/2 - i)(ps) + 0offs 1 < ^ < N/2 
\ Asm{cjt - (i - 1 - N/2)(f>s) + 0offs N/2 <i<N 
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Figure 4. (a) Simulated and experimental data for the turn in place drive gait. 
Simulated data is shown dashed, and experimental data solid. (b)Position data 
for the turn in place gait. Note that the robot only drifts a total of 10cm. 

for TV = 4, the number of joints, for amplitude A = 7t/6, frequency a; = tt, phase 
shift (j)s = 7t/2 and offset 0offs = tt/12. Our choices of amplitude, frequency 
and offset were motivated by physical limits in the robot, while the choice 
of phase was motivated by our perturbation analysis which predicted that 
90° is the optimal gait phase for a three-link snake. (The sideways gait can 
be viewed as two three-link snakes connected at the tail, attempting to turn 
in opposing directions.) We compared observed data to predicted data using 
our full dynamic model with the quadratic fluid drag approximation and the 
fjLw parameter as tuned in our forward gait experiment (see Section 4.2). As 
is evident in Figure 5, there is considerable discrepancy in the observed and 
predicted behaviour of the robot using this gait. In fact, even attempting to 
tune the fluid drag coefficient parameter /i^, we were unable to match our 
observed data. We provide a possible explanation below in Section 5. 




Figure 5. Simulated and experimental data for the sideways gait. Simulated 
data is shown dashed, and experimental data solid. Notice that there is a large 
discrepancy between predicted and actual performance. 

5. Discussion of Experimental Results 

In general, our experimental data show good agreement with predictions. Gaits 
for forward motion, motion in circular paths and turning in place have been 
verified experimentally, and we see that we are able to tune our simulations to 
match experimental data simply with modifications to one fluid drag parameter. 
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Our closed loop control algorithm presented in [10] used a feedforward approach 
to improve turning performance by precalculating necessary steering offsets. 
Since we are able to tune our simulation to match experimental results, it should 
be possible to determine these open-loop steering commands in simulation with 
a reasonable expectation of success in closed-loop control. 

We have also verified our choice of vision-based position sensing for closed- 
loop control. Open-loop motion planning will not suffice in our real-world set- 
ting since there are deviations from predicted paths. Visual feedback provides 
a cheap position sensor that does not need to be waterproofed. We are able 
to capture data in real-time (15 frames /second), which meets our closed-loop 
requirements, since our control algorithm [10] is based on averaged sampling 
over one gait cycle (0.5Hz). 

We observed minor errors in our experimental trajectory. The most likely 
sources of these discrepancies is that our simulations are based on an idealized 
model of the discrete eel that does not perfectly reflect some of the features 
of the robot. We have assumed that the robot is symmetric for modelling and 
simulation. In fact, it is not symmetric — the first and last links are approxi- 
mately 50% longer than middle links, and the first link is both heavier than 
other links (due to the presence of the battery) , and has increased drag, due to 
the presence of the battery cable which drags outside the link. It is also possible 
that small currents exist in the pool due to filtration. Open-loop control will 
not correct for such disturbances. Finally, we believe there are infrequent errors 
in the radio-communication protocol that lead to “glitches” or “spasms” in the 
gait waveform as motors receive discontinuous angular commands. These have 
the effect of causing one-time disturbances or “kinks” in the trajectory. 

The only major discrepancy between predicted and observed data comes 
in the case of the sideways gait. The gait performed considerably better than 
expected — robot velocities were almost an order of magnitude higher than pre- 
dictions! We are able to propose one possible explanation for this. Our model 
and simulations are based on a simple fluid dynamic approach that considers 
only drag forces on the links and completely neglects the phenomenon of mo- 
mentum shedding and thrust in the wake. Under conditions of a slender body 
undergoing small oscillations, this is a reasonable approximation, however in 
the case of our proposed sideways gait, these conditions are not met, since the 
robot has a very large cross section in the direction of motion and is undergoing 
large shape changes. The excess momentum generated is likely caused by some 
sort of thrust or wake effect that would have to be modelled by some form of 
carangiform (fish-like) swimming [5, 6]. 

6. Conclusions and Future Work 

We have developed an experimental system to evaluate the open-loop per- 
formance of a biomimetic, underwater eel-like robot. Using predictions from 
theory made in prior work on the analysis of the system dynamics [9] , we tested 
five drive gaits for various modes of locomotion. Our robot performed well in 
these tests, despite some experimental errors due to asymmetry in the robot 
implementation. We have a robust, modular robotic design that will be a useful 
platform for future experiments. 

In future work, we plan to extend our experimental analysis of the system. 
In prior work [10], we proposed an algorithm for closed-loop control of the 
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eel, using visual feedback. We can implement this control scheme in our test 
platform with only software modifications. We also plan to add new degrees 
of freedom to the robot to enable motion in the vertical dimension, so we will 
not be restricted to the plane. 
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Abstract: Scout II, an autonomous four-legged robot with only one ac- 
tuator per compliant leg is described. We demonstrate the need to model 
the actuators and the power source of the robot system carefully in or- 
der to obtain experimentally valid models for simulation and analysis. We 
describe a new, simple running controller that requires minimal task level 
feedback, yet achieves reliable and fast running up to 1.2 m/s. These results 
contribute to the increasing evidence that apparently complex dynamically 
dexterous tasks may be controlled via simple control laws. An energetics 
analysis reveals a highly efficient system with a specific resistance of 0.32 
when based on mechanical power dissipation and of 1.0 when based on total 
electrical power dissipation. 



1. Introduction 

Most existing four- or eight-legged robots are designed for statically stable 
operation - stability is assured by keeping the machine’s center of mass above 
the polygon formed by the supporting feet. While this is the safest mode of 
locomotion, it comes at the cost of mobility and speed. Eurthermore it requires 
a high mechanical complexity of three degrees of freedom per leg to provide 
continuous body support. 

In contrast, we have pursued an agenda of low mechanical complexity in 
our Scout I and II robots, in order to decrease cost and increase reliability. We 
have shown in [1, 2] that dynamic walking, turning and step climbing can be 
achieved with a quadruped with stiff legs and only one hip actuator per leg. 
In this paper we show that Scout II with an additional compliant prismatic 
joint per leg is able to bound (Eig. 1). Dynamic running is possible with a 
very simple control strategy. Open loop control, simply positioning the legs at 
a fixed angle during flight, and commanding a fixed leg sweep angular velocity 
during stance results in a stable bounding gait. To our knowledge. Scout II 
is the first autonomous quadruped that achieves compliant running, features 
the simplest running control algorithm, and the simplest mechanical design to 
date. 

This paper also addresses two subjects that have not yet received the 
attention they require in order to advance the state of the art in autonomous, 
dynamically stable legged locomotion - experimentally validated models and 
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Figure 1. Illustration of a bound gait (left) and Scout II bounding (right) 



energetics. Autonomous legged robots operate at the limits of their actuators, 
and require a model of the actuator dynamics and their interaction with the 
power source. We show that for Scout II, and likely for most other robots 
in its class, ignoring these issues results in inaccurate models. In addition, 
energy efficiency and autonomy are essential for mobile robots. In order to 
characterize the energetics of Scout II, we document the running efficiency as 
a function of speed, based on both the mechanical actuator output power, and 
the total electrical input power. 

Ongoing research addresses compliant walking, rough terrain locomotion 
and dynamic stair climbing with Scout II, while another paper [3] demonstrated 
a trotting (walking) gait, based on additional passive, but lockable knee joints 
and non-compliant legs. The approach of using only one actuated degree of 
freedom per leg, compliant legs, and task-space open loop controllers has re- 
cently also been applied successfully to a dynamic hexaped, RHex [4]. This 
biologically inspired robot has the added advantage of a low center of mass and 
sprawled posture and is able to negotiate rough terrain at one body length per 
second. 

Only few cases of quadruped running robots have been reported in the lit- 
erature. About 15 years ago, Raibert [5] set the stage with his groundbreaking 
work on a dynamically stable quadruped, which implemented his three-part 
controller, via generalizations of the virtual leg idea. The robot featured three 
hydraulically actuated and one passive prismatic DOF per leg. The robot was 
able to trot, pace and bound, with smooth transitions between these gaits. 
Furusho et al [6] implemented a bounding gait on the Scamper robot. Even 
though the robot’s legs were not designed with explicit mechanical compliance, 
the compliance of the feet, legs, belt transmissions, and the PD joint servo 
loops were likely significant. Akiyama and Kimura [7] implemented a bound- 
ing gait in the Patrush robot. Each three DOE leg featured an actuated hip and 
knee, and an unactuated, compliant foot joint. Their neural oscillator based 
controller was motivated by Matsuoka [8], which also underlies the control of 
the simulated planar biped of Taga et al [9] . An additional reflex network was 
added to the neural oscillator to achieve the stability and robustness necessary 
for experimental success. 
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2. Mechanical Structure and Modeling 

The mechanical design of Scout II (Fig. 2) is an exercise in simplicity. Besides 
its modular design, the most striking feature is the fact that it uses a sin- 
gle actuator per leg - the hip joint provides leg rotation in the sagittal plane. 
Each leg assembly consists of a lower and an upper leg, connected via a spring 
to form a compliant prismatic joint. Thus each leg has two degrees of free- 
dom, one actuated hip and one unactuated linear spring. All components for 
autonomous operation are integrated: The two hip assemblies contain the actu- 
ators and batteries, and the body houses all computing, interfacing and power 
distribution. 




Figure 2. Scout II 

The Scout II in planar motion is modeled in WorkingModel 2D [10] as a 
five-body kinematic chain, shown in Fig. 2. A linear spring and damper system 
models the leg compliance during stance phase. Since each of the two legs can 
be in stance or flight, there are four robot states. 

3. Actuator and Power Source Modeling 

It is well known that dynamically stable legged robots are complex dynamical 
systems with intermittent variable structure dynamics, fewer actuators than 
motion degrees of freedom, impacts, unilateral toe-ground constraints, and 
limited ability to apply tangential ground forces due to slip. These qualities 
greatly complicate modeling and usually prevent the application of classical 
control synthesis. In this section we demonstrate two additional modeling 
components which are dominant on our Scout II robot, and which are likely 
to be significant in dynamically stable legged robots in general - actuator and 
power source modeling. 

Designing an autonomous dynamically stable robot is a formidable system 
design challenge. For example, the robot weight should be kept to a minimum, 
yet the actuators have to be capable not only to support the robot weight, but 
also to impart significant accelerations to the body, and support large dynamic 
loads. As a result, the actuators will typically operate at their limits, charac- 
terized by their torque-speed curve. While this fact is well known, it is typically 
not taken into account in robot modeling and control. As we will see below. 
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ignoring this constraint will result in large differences between commanded and 
actually achieved torques. 

The torque speed limitation of an electrical actuator can be characterized 
in the first quadrant by 



T = min{ — {VT - Kui),Tmax) ( 1 ) 

where K is the motor torque constant, R is the motor armature resistance, oj is 
the motor speed, Vt is the motor terminal voltage, and Tmax is the fixed torque 
limit imposed by the motor amplifiers’ current constraint. Figure 3 below shows 
the large difference between desired torques (top plots) , and actually achievable 
torques (lower plots), for a fixed power supply or battery voltage. 



a a 




T (Nm) T (Nm) 



Figure 3. Experimental results. Torque speed plot for the back (left), and front 
legs (right) actuators. Top plot shows commanded torques and bottom plots 
show actually achievable torques, based on a fixed 24 V battery voltage (solid 
polygon). 

Since electrically actuated autonomous robots can draw significant peak 
power and operate from non-ideal voltage sources, the variation of the supply 
voltage as a function of the total load current must be considered. Fig. 4 (left) 
shows the drastic supply voltage fluctuations, and that a simple battery model, 
consisting of a fixed internal voltage source of 24 V in series with an internal 
resistance of 0.15 ft results in a very good match between the measured and 
modeled supply voltage. 

Fig. 4 (right) demonstrates both the large discrepancy between desired 
(upper solid line) and achievable motor torques (lower solid line) and the ac- 
curacy of the combined actuator/power model. It is interesting to point out 
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that, due to the multitude of dynamic, actuation, and power constraints, it is 
nearly impossible to control either torque or leg angular velocity during stance 
arbitrarily. The controller can only affect the system dynamics during stance 
in a limited fashion. For this reason it is important that the robot’s passive 
(unforced) dynamics be as close as possible to the desired motion. Indeed, this 
is likely one of the reasons for the successful operation of Scout II. In addition, 
the actuation constraints during stance suggest the use of the leg touchdown 
angle (which is easily controlled during flight) as a dominant control input. As 
shown in the following section, this is one of the main control parameter in our 
bounding controller. 




Figure 4. (left) Battery voltage fluctuation (top, solid) as a function of load cur- 
rent (bottom). The top graph shows both the measured battery voltage (solid) 
and the battery voltage estimation (dash). The exceptionally good match be- 
tween experimental and model data validates the simple internal resistance 
model (24V nom. battery voltage with 0.15 Q internal resistance). Figure 
4. (right) Torque profiles during one stance phase from touchdown until the 
sweeplimit is reached. Data traces from top to bottom: Desired torque from 
controller (solid), maximum achievable torque based on torque speed curve 
with fixed 24 V supply voltage (dashed), max. achievable torque based on 
battery voltage model; additional loop gain fix due to amplifier gain modeling 
error; measured motor torque (solid). 

4. Bounding Controller 

Even though Scout II is an under- actuated, highly nonlinear, intermittent dy- 
namical system, we found that simple a control laws can stabilize periodic 
motions, resulting in robust and fast running. Surprisingly, the controllers do 
not require task level feedback like forward velocity, or body angle. What is 
more, there seem to exist many such simple stabilizing controllers - in [11] three 
variations are introduced. It is remarkable that the significant controller differ- 
ences have relatively minor effects on bounding performance! For this reason 
and for brevity we shall describe one of these controllers here. 

The controller is based on two individual, independent leg controllers. 
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without a notion of overall body state. The front and back legs each detect 
two leg states - stance (touching ground) and flight (otherwise), which are 
separated by touchdown and lift-off events. 

There is no actively controlled coupling between the fore and hind legs - 
the resulting bounding motion is purely the result of the controller interaction 
through the multi-body dynamic system. During flight, the controller servos 
the flight leg to a desired touchdown angle <ptd^ then sweeps the leg during 
stance with a desired angular velocity 4>d until a sweep limit (j)si is reached. 
Table 1 lists these controller parameters and the stance and flight PD gains. 
Even though we show only the results for one of several controllers implemented, 
experimental performance for all of them is very similar - resulting in stable 
and robust bounding, at top speeds between 0.9 and 1.2 m/s. 
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Table 1. Controller Parameters and PD gains (average speed 0.7m/s). 

Figure 5 compares the body angle trajectories and torque profiles between 
simulations and experiment. The stride frequency as well as the body oscilla- 
tion amplitude matches well. The torque traces are qualitatively similar, but 
there are still many details which differ. Some of these are likely due to in- 
accurately modeled ground-toe friction, and unmodeled compliance in the leg. 
These differences are still the subject of ongoing work. 



5. Energetics 

For mobile robots to be of practical utility, they need to be energy efficient and 
able to operate in a power-autonomous fashion for extended periods of time. 
Thus, energy efficiency is an important performance measure of mobile robots. 
An increasingly accepted measure of energy efficiency is the ’specific resistance’ 
- a measure proposed originally by Gabrielli and von Karman [12] in 1950, 
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where P is the power expenditure, m is the mass of the vehicle, g is the grav- 
itational acceleration, and iy is the vehicle speed. Since many vehicle specific 
resistances quoted in the literature are based on the average mechanical output 
power of the actuators, we have calculated this figure as a function of speed 
(Fig. 6). Even though energy efficiency has so far not been optimized. Scout II 
at top speed already achieves a low specific resistance of e = 0.32. This value 
places Scout II among the most energy efficient running robots, only slightly 
higher than the (lowest published running robot efficiency) e = 0.22 value for 
the ART Monopod II [13, 14], but still lower than any other running robot. 
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Figure 5. (left) Body angle . Experiment (top), simulation (bottom). Fig- 
ure 5 (right) Front (top) and back (bottom) actuator torques. Commanded 
torques(dash) vs. measured torques (solid). Experiments (left) vs. simula- 
tion(right). The solid square wave denotes the leg state: stance (high)and 
flight (low). 
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Figure 6. (left) Mechanical (top) and total electrical (bottom) power consump- 
tion at 1.15 m/s. Figure 6. (right) Specific resistance as a function of forward 
speed based on mechanical (top) and total electrical (bottom) power consump- 
tion. 



The specific resistance based on mechanical output power has drawbacks, 
since it does not take the actuator efficiency or the power consumption of the 
entire system into account. Both of these effects can have a dramatic negative 
influence on runtime. Therefore, a more useful measure of energy efficiency, 
is the specific resistance based on total power consumption. For a system 
with a battery as the main power source, this is the total average product of 
battery current and voltage. For Scout II, this value is approximately e = 1.0, 
three times the specific resistance based on mechanical power. We suspect that 
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this value is still low for a running robot, and that even the large difference 
between electrical and mechanical power is normal; however, little comparable 
data is available from other robots to date, and we hope that the reporting of 
mechanical output power and total electrical input power will become standard 
practice for mobile robots in the future. 

6. Conclusion 

In this paper we have presented an algorithm that controls compliant bounding 
for a quadruped robot with only one actuator per leg. The algorithm was de- 
rived and tested in simulations, which incorporated a validated model for the 
actuators and the power source. Experimental runs showed good correspon- 
dence with the simulations. Experimental data was used to show a low specific 
resistance of e = 0.32 when based on mechanical power and of e = 1.0 when 
based on total electrical power. 
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Abstract: 

This paper presents the first evidence that the Spring Loaded Inverted 
Pendulum (SLIP) may be “anchored” in our recently designed compliant 
leg hexapod robot, RHex. Experimentally measured RHex center of mass 
trajectories are fit to the SLIP model and an analysis of the fitting error is 
performed. The fitting results are corroborated by numerical simulations. 
The “anchoring” of SLIP dynamics in RHex offers exciting possibilities for 
hierarchical control of hexapod robots. 



1. Introduction 

We have recently reported on a prototype robot that breaks new ground in 
artificial legged locomotion [1]. Our shoe-box sized, compliant leg hexapod, 
RHex, travels at speeds better than one body length per second over terrain 
that few other robots can negotiate at all. RHex origins and construction are 
grounded in the interplay between biomechanics, controls, and engineering de- 
sign that we have come to call “functional biomimesis.” We aim to articulate 
broad principles with mathematically precise formulations of biomechanically 
observed fact and then translate these into specific design practices. This pa- 
per presents the first empirical evidence that our strategy to use a low degree 
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of freedom mechanism as a “template” for a high degree of freedom task may 
be relevant and productive. Biomechanics research suggests that the Spring 
Loaded Inverted Pendulum (SLIP) functions as a sagittal plane template for 
all animal running [2]. Motivated by the success of Raibert’s hoppers [3] that 
explicitly incorporate a physical SLIP in the working mechanism, we had pre- 
viously begun to develop a theory to inform SLIP tuning [4]. We had also 
reported simulation evidence describing how the two degree of freedom SLIP 
template might be anchored in a four degree of freedom (all revolute) bipedal 
running model [5]. Adapting well-characterized methods developed at the UC 
Berkeley Polypedal lab to explore gait stabilization in animals and a model 
introduced in [1], we now offer a preliminary characterization of RHex center 
of mass (COM) trajectories respecting which the presumed relevance of the 
SLIP model can be empirically tested. 

2. The SLIP Template for Legged Runners 

A template [6] is a low dimensional model of a robot operating within a speci- 
fied environment that is capable of expressing a specific task as the limit set of 
a suitably tuned dynamical system involving some controlled (robot) and un- 
controlled (environment) degrees of freedom. To “anchor” this low dimensional 
model in a more physically realistic higher degree of freedom representation of 
the robot and its environment, we seek controllers whose closed loops result 
in a low dimensional attracting invariant submanifold on which the restriction 
dynamics is a copy of the template. Examples of this idea at work in func- 
tioning robots include a series of batting machines that anchored a “Raibert 
vertical” template [7] in a one degree of freedom paddle robot (operating into 
a two degree of freedom environment) [8] and a three degree of freedom paddle 
robot (operating into a three degree of freedom environment) [9]. This same 
idea is used to control a recently reported brachiating robot [10]. In this sec- 
tion we review the manner in which a hierarchical controller can be devised to 
shape and then exploit the appearance of the SLIP template in morphologically 
distinct legged machines. 

2.1. Hierarchical Control of a Virtual SLIP Monopod 

Biomechanical evidence for the existence of a SLIP template in human runners 
[11, 12] naturally leads to the possibility of template based controller designs 
for legged locomotion. Toward this end, previous work [5] demonstrated an 
approximate embedding of a SLIP template in a planar 4 DOF leg with ankle, 
knee and hip joints (AKH), similar in morphology to a human leg. 

The hierarchical control of AKH involves defining a virtual leg between the 
toe and the COM of the system. The joint control torques are then computed 
using a SLIP template prescribing the ground reaction force (and hence the 
acceleration of the COM) together with an approximate, virtual work based 
embedding. In consequence of this hierarchical decomposition, a high level 
SLIP controller can be used to regulate the speed and hopping height of the 
overall system. 

This approach to hierarchical design bears useful comparison to the notion 
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of impedance control advanced by Hogan [13] and more recently introduced into 
the locomotion literature in the more specific form of “Virtual Model Control” 
by Pratt and colleagues [14]. This framework allows a user to program the 
robot’s task in terms of a reference compliance imposed on a targeted part 
of the body. It is different from our approach in that the allowable reference 
models operate in the quasi-static regime, so, for example, running could not lie 
within the formal scope of the method. In contrast, the SLIP template provides 
an explicitly (hybrid) dynamical specification of the exchange between kinetic 
and potential energy that accomplishes the task at hand after transients in the 
many degrees of freedom unrelated to the task have died out. In this paper, 
we are concerned to find a means of effecting this “collapse of dimension” in 
the RHex mechanics. 

2.2. Hierarchical Control of a Virtual SLIP Hexapod 

We now describe two alternative approaches to hierarchical control for our 
hexapod. Both appeal to the SLIP template for the prescription of COM 
forces, but incorporate different anchoring mechanisms. 

The hexapod model we consider is a rigid body with six massless legs [I]. 
Two of the spherical leg freedoms — the radial length and one of the angles 
— are driven by passive springs and dampers, whereas the hip angle is torque 
actuated. Consequently, there are only six actuated joints, and the overall 
system has six degrees of freedom, all due to the rigid body. 

2.2.1. Active Control 

In principle, the force and torque acting on the hexapod rigid body can be 
determined using the equations of motion of the model [I]. Sufficient conditions 
for exact embedding of an arbitrary dynamical template can be developed 
from the invert ibility of the dynamics. However, complete input invert ibility 
generally cannot prevail in our system. The morphology of the system, the 
hybrid nature of the problem and the structure and number of the actuators 
(especially when not all legs are on the ground) do not yield full control over 
the six body degrees of freedom. 

A simpler planar model, on the other hand, provides an exactly invertible 
plant, except for co-dimension one and two singularities. The model consists of 
a three degree of freedom planar rigid body, with six torque actuated massless 
legs, with the assumption that three or more legs are in contact with the ground 
during stance. 

Preliminary numerical experience with this model suggests that choosing 
a “reasonable” stance posture affords inverse dynamics controllers that pass 
transversally through the kinematic singularities and give good SLIP trajecto- 
ries. Moreover, the planar model is structurally very close to the spatial model. 
As a consequence, it seems likely that the inverse dynamics anchoring in the 
planar model can be readily extended to yield an approximate embedding of 
the SLIP template in the spatial hexapod model. 

Nevertheless, realizing the active template through inverse dynamics con- 
trol suffers the traditional problems of all such approaches based on exact 
cancellations: the presumption of a perfect model; known parameters; and 
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noise-free high bandwidth state information. It is not clear how effectively this 
exact embedding can be implemented in a physical platform in the face of the 
inevitable actuator, computational, and sensory limitations. 

2.2.2. Passive Control 

An alternative to active control relies on the passive dynamics of the sys- 
tem combined with low-bandwidth controllers to anchor the SLIP template. 
Demonstrating that this may be possible represents the chief concern of the 
paper as established in §3. Even with a very simple open-loop control strategy, 
our study reveals the presence of certain “sweet spots” in the RHex parameter 
space, wherein the SLIP emerges naturally. It is still unclear whether this re- 
spects the formal “anchored template” paradigm wherein the lower dimensional 
dynamics actually appears as an attracting invariant dynamical submanifold. 
However, experimental evidence revealing the template behavior in steady state 
from various different initial conditions suggests there are, indeed, operating 
regimes where the system trajectories are attracted to the low dimensional 
SLIP template dynamics. Further evidence for the SLIP template comes from 
numerical studies using SimSect — a simulation package developed by Saranli 
[15]. SimSect was devised to approximate the behavior of RHex by numerically 
integrating a set of simplified equations of motion which are expected to govern 
RHex’s hybrid mechanical system. Currently, the same low-level controller as 
in RHex is implemented in SimSect. This makes SimSect an ideal test-bed 
for new control designs for RHex. Although an exact correspondence between 
RHex’s and SimSect ’s parameter space has not yet been established, the simu- 
lation results in §3.4 lend credence to SimSect being a representative numerical 
approximation to RHex’s dynamics. 

3. Finding the SLIP in RHex’s Motion 

The central observations about cockroach locomotion that inform the design of 
the RHex prototype include: (i) that it operates via compliant legs; (ii) that its 
limb motions appear to be characterized by a strongly stereotypical “clock” ; 
(iii) that it has a sprawled posture to enhance stability; and (iv) that the 
stabilizing controller must somehow be embedded in the very morphology itself. 
The impact of these observations for RHex are, indeed, directly apparent in the 
morphology and control approach that we have already reported. However, it 
is not obvious that we will find a SLIP in such a machine. 

3.1. Data Collection, Experimental Setup and Procedures 

In order to determine whether RHex passively anchors a SLIP, the ground 
reaction forces produced by RHex during locomotion were measured during 92 
trials using two six-component force plates^. The force and torque signals were 
amplified^ and each channel was recorded at lOOOHz by an analog to digital 
converter^. Each trial was also recorded by a high speed video camera^. 

^Biomechanics Force Platform, Advanced Mechanical Technology, Inc., Newton, MA. 

^ Model SGA, Advanced Mechanical Technology, Inc., Newton, MA. 

^PCI board. National Instruments, Austin, TX. 

'^MotionScope PCI 1000, Redlake Imaging, Morgan Hill, CA. 
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In our experiments, the robot started walking approximately two meters 
away from the force plates in order to allow the robot to settle into an approx- 
imate steady state motion upon encountering the plates. While the robot was 
in contact with the force plates no directional adjustment was made since this 
would otherwise have broken the open loop symmetry between the right and 
left leg motion profiles. 

During the trials, four parameters were varied: leg type; ground material; 
robot mass; and forward speed. For a fixed set of parameters, the experi- 
ments were repeated between 4 and 8 times. The experiments started off with 
the slowest forward speed on the bare force plates with Delrin legs (stiffness 
AC 43007V/m). Then the speed was increased in three steps by choosing dif- 
ferent cycle times^ (fc E {1.2s, 0.8s, 0.53s, 0.5s}) without changing the physical 
structure. To reduce bounce and slippage, which was observed especially at 
high speeds, the surface of the force plates was then covered with an elastic 
foam mat, and the same speed sweep with the Delrin legs was performed. In 
the second round of the experiments, a new 4-bar linkage composite leg design 
{k 31007V/m) was used in conjunction with a similar speed sweep on both the 
bare force plates and the plates covered with the foam mat. Our preliminary 
observations during the first two trial runs suggested that the COM of the body 
behaves more like an inverted pendulum (IP) rather than a spring loaded in- 
verted pendulum (SLIP). We reasoned that the leg-body system, which defines 
an overall lumped spring-mass system, has a much higher natural frequency 
than the stride frequency achievable by the hip actuators. In order to test 
this hypothesis, in the third round of the experiments, the body mass was in- 
creased, effectively decreasing the natural frequency of the spring-mass system. 
We ran the robot with composite legs at the highest speed setting on the elastic 
mat. Its mass was increased incrementally from 7.S3kg to 9A7kg to 11.12kg 
to 11.94kg. In the highest mass regime we observed the transition from IP to 
SLIP reported below. 

3.2. Data Extraction 

The data plotted in Fig. 1 arise from the summed leg or COM ground reaction 
forces imparted to the legs by the ground plate while the robot performs an 
alternating tripod gait. To remove noise from the recorded data, the forces were 
filtered using a second order Butterworth filter with a cutoff frequency of 50Hz. 
The minima of the vertical force data were used to isolate single strides. Since 
a stride is a complete cycle for all the legs, it contains two steps for each tripod 
and therefore two minima. Only strides from the middle section of the data 
for one force platform — where the force data exhibited oscillatory behavior of 
one predominant frequency and roughly constant amplitude — were selected. 
Only those trials where the maximum of the power spectrum P{f) occurs 
at twice the cycle frequency® /c = 1/Tc were used, in rough accord with the 

^The motion profile utilized by RHex is parametrized by cycle time, sweep angle, leg offset 
and flight time (for a detailed description of these parameters see [15]). For each forward 
speed setting a different set of values is assigned to these four parameters. 

® During one cycle, two steps are taken. 
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criterion established in [16] to distinguish walking from running.^ These criteria 
reduced the number of available trials to be used for SLIP fitting from 92 to 14. 
Since the force platform is very 
narrow with respect to the width 
of RHex and only those trials for 
which RHex stayed on the track were 
recorded, the lateral force data are 
not used in this investigation.^ This 
restriction respects the intended lim- 
itations on our scope of analysis in 
this initial study to the saggital plane 
only. 

Unfortunately, the camera’s res- 
olution was not good enough to pro- 
vide integration constants for verti- 
cal and fore/aft speeds and positions 
at the beginning of each stride, re- 
quired for our fitting study. Instead, 
the initial vertical speed is indirectly 
obtained from the assumption of pe- 
riodicity - namely, that after one 
stride, the robot returns to its initial height. Similarly, the fore/aft initial 
speed is calculated by matching the average velocity over one stride to the av- 
erage velocity over both force plates. The initial height is assumed to be at 
RHex’s static equilibrium with all legs vertical to the ground (0.164m). 

3.3. Data Analysis 

The SLIP template imposes a very particular set of relationships — those 
specified by the Lagrangian mechanics of a single point mass prismatic-revolute 
(i.e., polar coordinate) kinematic chain between the ground reaction forces, 
motion of the COM, and system energies. Ruina has pointed out [19] that any 
convex curve supports in a neighborhood of its vertical minimum at least one 
time varying trajectory generated by some SLIP. RHex’s COM inevitably rides 
along a convex curve: we wish to understand whether its actual time trajectory 
along this curve can be readily generated by some SLIP model. 

3.3.1. A Protocol for Fitting SLIP to RHex’s Running Data 
The 14 remaining trials that satisfy the criteria in §3.2 are now used to test 
the presence of the SLIP template in RHex according to an adaptation of the 
methodology introduced in [11]. For each of the 136 steps (68 strides) in the 
14 trials, a SLIP model is fit using ordinary least squares regression. Fitting a 
SLIP model to these data is not entirely straightforward: since RHex did not 

^Specifically, the ratio of the integrated power spectrum around the maximum to the 
total integrated power spectrum was required to satisfy ( -P(/)4f)/( > 9-^5 
where e was appropriately chosen to include the global maximum alone. 

®The magnitude of the lateral forces is comparable to the one for the fore/aft forces. A 
complete template should incorporate lateral forces, see e. g. [17] or [18]. 




Figure 1. Ground reaction forces for 
trial 6 (comp, legs, foam mat, tc = 0.5s ^ 
m = 11.94kg). The triangles denote the 
beginning and the end points of steps 
selected for fitting. 
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exhibit any flight phase, the touchdown and lift-off points are not defined. In 
contrast, if the anchoring hypothesis has any validity, then the region around 
a bottom should be well described by a SLIP stance phase. Absent a specific 
model for determining the limits of this region, we adopt the ad hoc condition 
determined by the point of zero crossing of the vertical COM force.^ 

Fitting data to this central force model requires knowledge of the center of 
pressure (the pivot point of the virtual SLIP), which could not be determined 
with our experimental equipment. As a reasonable work-around, we assume 
that the center of pressure lies directly below the vertical minimum. This in 
turn, implies that the SLIP model operates at equilibrium on a “neutral orbit” 
[3, 11] characterized by this symmetry. However, the measured force data are 
not perfectly periodic, hence the integrations to yield velocity and position are 
necessarily not periodic, either. Notwithstanding this slight conceptual conflict, 
we see no better method for selecting the nominal center. These assumptions 
in force, the data population for SLIP fitting can be restricted to range only 
from a vertical minimum to the next zero crossing of the vertical force. 

Given a COM trajectory fragment, , the COM 

position^^ h = {y z)^ and acceleration b are fitted to a Hooke spring law with 
unknown spring length^ ^ q^o and spring stiffness k: 

- K2||b||) = m(b - g) , 



where n = K 2 and qro = Note that this model is linear in parameters so 
that ordinary least squares applies directly. 

The assessment of the quality of the fit proceeds in two steps. First, a SLIP 
simulation over the same period of time as the data trajectory is run with the 
values of /c and obtained in the first step. The initial conditions are taken to 
be the positions and velocities of the data trajectory at the minimum. Second, 
the resulting SLIP trajectories ^slip compared to the 

data trajectories by Li and L 2 percent errors: 



AXl, = 100 



||X-XSLIP||^ 

Range (X) ’ 



AXl^ = 100 



ll^lb 



where Range(X) = |max(X) - min(X)|. Here, \\X\\p = \X{t)\Pdt)p and 

In an effort to simplify the assessment of the fitting error, the quality of 
the fit is reported as a single number — the average Lp percent error = 
(Az^p + AyLp + AzLp + AyLp) /4:. 

^Presumably, the phase interval corresponding to flight in the simple SLIP template must 
be replaced with an appropriately more complex (but still low dimensional) model. Since we 
have not yet developed this model, we rely on the ad hoc termination criterion. 

^^In this notation, ^ gives the co-ordinates in the vertical direction and y gives the co- 
ordinates in the fore/aft direction relative to an inertial frame located at the center of pres- 
sure. 

Fitting the spring length alleviates the arbitrariness of selecting the equivalent lift- 
off point for RHex data, because now the zero crossing of the vertical COM force need not 
correspond to the lift-off point of the fitted SLIP model. 
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As an illustration of the fitting results, the worst and the best SLIP fits 
amongst the 136 steps are presented in the next figure. The data trajectories 




(a) RHex trial no. 2, 4th stride, 2nd min- 
imum (composite legs, foam mat, tc — 
0.55, m — 11.12kg) incurs the largest 
SLIP fitting error of — 21.6%. 




(b) RHex trial no. 10, 5th stride, 1st min- 
imum (composite legs, foam mat, tc — 
0.55, m — 11.94/c^) incurs the smallest 
SLIP fitting error of — 6-3%. 



Figure 2. Worst and best SLIP fits: Dotted lines represent experimental data; 
solid lines represent SLIP trajectories with fitted values /c and 

of y(f), y{t), y{t), z{y), z{t), z{t), z{t), and q{t) = ^/y‘^{t) + z‘^{t) (dotted 
lines) are plotted together with the SLIP predictions computed with the fitted 
stiffness k and spring length The worst SLIP fit with A ^2 = 21.6% is 
shown in Fig. 2(a), in contrast to Ai ,2 = 0.3% in Fig. 2(b). 

As an internal consistency check, we introduce a simple form of cross val- 
idation: The available COM trajectory components X G {z^y^z^y} each com- 
prising a time sampled fragment of length N are partitioned by r = [7V/20J, 
sub-sampling them into a fitting population i G {l,...,r} of length 

Nfit = \N/r\ and its complement = X\Xj-^ — the cross validation 

populations. The fitting procedure is applied to a fitting population Xj-^ to 
yield and qIq. The quality of fit is assessed not only on Xj-^ but also 
on the corresponding cross-validation population with and qIq ob- 
tained from Xj-^. In Table 1 the fitting errors and cross valida- 

tion errors are subsumed under Al^ju = and 

Al^, cross = mean{A^^^^^„^J|’^i, and the standard deviations std{A^^^^.Jt^i 
and std{Al^_,„,Jt^i. 

In addition to the L\ and L 2 errors that compare the experimental data to 
fitted SLIP predictions, experimental measurement errors introduce noise into 
the data. To evaluate the quality of fit, one must compare the relative noise 
floor, 5A/Range(X) to the Li fitting errors. The noise floor comes from two 
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sources: the measurement error of the ground reaction forces, and the uncer- 
tainties of the integration constants for the velocity and position trajectories. 
In Table 1 the estimated relative noise floors for the trajectories are 

averaged over each stride. 

3. 3. 2. Evidence for SLIP in RHex Running 

The fitting protocol outlined in the previous section is now applied to all 136 
steps^^. For the sake of brevity, we refrain from listing the fitted parameters 
and the fitting errors for each step. Instead, average values over all steps are 
calculated together with the standard deviation. The mean fitted stiffness is 
Av = (6100 =b 940)7V/m, and the mean fitted relaxed spring length is q^o = 
(0.171 ± 0.007)m. The results of the error analysis are listed in Table 1. 



n%) \ 


1 


1 ^Lp,f it/ ^Lp, cross 


1 ^Lp , cross 


1 Std(A£^p ) 1 


1 ^2 1 


1 0.069 ±0.054 


1 0.985 ± 0.013 


1 0.069 ±0.054 1 


1 0.001 ±0.001 1 


1 Li 1 


1 0.258 ±0.197 


1 1.002 ±0.012 


1 0.259 ±0.199 1 


1 0.004 ± 0.006 1 


(%) 








AiLi 


Li 


0.041 ± 0.036 


0.010 ±0.010 


0.96 ±0.78 


0.020 ±0.018 


Noise floor 


0.009 


0.003 


0.38 


0.009 



Table 1. Error analysis of SLIP fitting to 136 steps. 

The average Al^ error of 7% seems to be remarkable for a mechanical 
device that a priori bears to resemblance to a SLIP model. The Li average 
percent errors are all similarly low, except for the y fits, which are corrupted in 
part by the high noise floor (see discussion at the end of §3.3.1) and in part by 
real discrepancies with the putative model, for example, as depicted in Fig. 2. 
Since the component- wise Li errors are considerably above the noise floor, and 
since the Lp fitting and cross validation errors are comparable, there is little 
concern that we are merely fitting to noise. 

The question naturally arises why we only present fitting results for the de- 
compression phase interval of the COM data instead of the whole compression- 
decompression phase interval between the zero-crossings of the vertical force. 
After all, this alternative would serve as a test of our neutral orbit assumption 
(see §3.3.1). Indeed, the fitting errors for the compression phase interval are 
of comparable magnitude to the ones for decompression above. However, the 
fitted spring stiffness is higher and its standard deviation over all 136 steps 
is twice as large as compared to the decompression phase interval study re- 
ported here. An explanation might be the more frequent occurrence of “double 
stance” (more than 3 legs on the ground) during compression than decompres- 
sion. This is in fact observed in sample SimSect simulations. As double stance 
events alter the dynamics of the robot, we single out the decompression phase 
interval of the COM data as the likeliest candidate of the trajectories for the 
validation of the SLIP model. 

all the selected experiments, RHex operated in the highest speed setting with the 
composite leg design and the elastic foam ground. Moreover, they were mainly experiments 
with high body masses: 8 runs with m — 11.94/c^, 5 runs with m — 11.12kg and 1 run with 
m — 9.Alkg. 
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3.4. Supporting Numerical Study 

3.4- 1- SLIP Fitting in SimSect 

The previous sections suggest that the SLIP model provides a good low dimen- 
sional approximation to the “stance” dynamics of RHex. In this section, we 
describe a parallel numerical investigation of SimSect simulations to determine 
the “sweet spots” wherein the hexapod might actually be presumed to an- 
chor the SLIP. Specifically, we show that SLIP-like behavior of the mechanical 
system modeled by SimSect occurs in specific ranges of SimSect ’s parameter 
space. 

In order to compare the SLIP fitting results from SimSect to those from 
RHex experiments, the same decompression phase interval as in §3.3.1 is used 
for fitting. Only those runs where exactly 3 legs of the same tripod are on 
the ground at the vertical minimum were considered to be acceptable; this 
was inspired by the assumption that the jointly controlled three legs, which 
constitute a tripod, can be thought of as a virtual SLIP leg and refiects our 
experimental experience. As an additional filter, only those simulations which 
exhibit periodic behavior after a certain amount of time are used for fitting to 
the SLIP model. 

The simulations are run for a fixed set of physical parameters (e.g. total 
mass, moments of inertia, etc.) and initial conditions, whereas the control 
parameters sweep angle, cycle time, and leg offset^^ are varied in certain ranges 
described below. The flight time is chosen to be 0.4 the cycle time in order 
to match the highest speed setting for RHex. With force, velocity, and position 
data from SimSect simulations, the fitting procedure is carried out as in §3.3.1. 

3.4- 2. Fitting Results 

Although SimSect is modeled with many simplifications respecting the ac- 
tual robot, RHex’s main dynamical features are believed to be incorporated 
in SimSect. Hence the SimSect simulations were run in parameter regimes 
that include the high mass, high speed regimes of RHex where good SLIP 
fits could be obtained. In particular, with total mass m = 11.9kg, sweep 
angle= 0.44 . . . 0.76rad, cycle time=0.42 . . . 0.54s, leg offset=0 ... — 0.15rad, 
and individual leg stiffnesses k 27007V/m, SLIP like behavior could be found 
in SimSect, too. This is demonstrated in Fig. 3, which shows — on the left 
side — a histogram of the number of simulations from the above listed param- 
eter range with respect to the average L 2 error, Al 2 - The total number of 
simulations is reported above the histogram. For comparison, a two-parameter 
exponential distribution is fit to the histogram bins. On the right side a graph 
shows the average L 2 error as a function of two of the four control param- 
eters: cycle time and sweep angle. The flight time is kept proportional to the 
cycle time and only a small dependence of Al 2 on the leg offset was observed. 
Instead of a scatter plot, a quadratic surface is fit to the data, and the spread 

SimSect, information about which legs are on the ground and which are not is, of 
course, available. A detailed investigation of the quality of the SLIP fitting as a function of 
footfall patterns will be the subject of a future report. 

^'^For a detailed description of SimSect’s parameter space, see [15]. 
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of the data is characterized by its second moment around the surface, which 
is represented by vertical bars at the corners of the surface. For all SimSect 




Figure 3. Average errors Al 2 for SimSect SLIP fits. The left side shows a 
histogram of the number of simulations; the right side shows a map of Al 2 as 
a function of the (reduced) control parameter space. 

simulations the ratio of the average fitting to the average cross validation error 
Al2Ju/ Al 2, cross did not deviate by more than 10% from unity, thus providing 
a successful self-consistency check for our fitting procedure. The results in this 
section, in particular the low average fitting errors of 6% in Fig. 3 lend 
strong support to the presumption that the SLIP template may be anchored 
in SimSect’s dynamics. 

4. Conclusion: Implications for More Autonomous Con- 
trol of RHex 

Hierarchy promotes the use of few parameters to control complex systems with 
many degrees of freedom. In this light, as we understand matters, the emer- 
gence of an anchored SLIP in RHex is most fortunate. The pogo-stick can 
function as a useful control guide in developing more complex autonomous lo- 
comotion behaviors such as registration via visual servoing, local exploration 
via visual odometry, obstacle avoidance, and, eventually, global mapping and 
localization. In the longer term, we propose to work with the anchored SLIP 
in RHex in analogy to the manner in which the simple two-bead template has 
been exploited in juggling. Namely, as we shape behavior via manipulation of 
gains-in-the-loop [20], we hope to develop a formal programming language with 
semantics in the world of dynamical attractors [21]. 
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Abstract: In this paper, we present a framework and the software architec- 
ture for the deployment of multiple autonomous robots in an unstructured 
and unknown environment with applications ranging from scouting and re- 
connaissance, to search and rescue and manipulation tasks. Our software 
framework provides the methodology and the tools that enable robots to 
exhibit deliberative and reactive behaviors in autonomous operation, to be 
reprogrammed by a human operator at run-time, and to learn and adapt to 
unstructured, dynamic environments and new tasks, while providing per- 
formance guarantees. We demonstrate the algorithms and software on an 
experimental testbed that involves a team of car-like robots using a single 
omnidirectional camera as a sensor without explicit use of odometry. 



1. Introduction 

It has long been recognized that there are several tasks that can be performed 
more efficiently and robustly using multiple robots [l]-[4]. In fact, there is 
extensive literature on robot control and the coordination of multiple robots. 
Our goal, in this paper, is to describe a set of software tools that allows the de- 
velopment of controllers and estimators for multirobot coordination. The tools 
consist of a framework for developing software components, architecture for 
control and estimation modules, and a set of decentralized control, planning 
and sensing algorithms. Our software framework divides the overall multi- 
robot control task into a set of modes or behaviors, which may be executed 
either sequentially or in parallel. Modes can consist of high-level behaviors 
such as planning a path to a goal position, as well as low-level tasks such as 
obstacle avoidance. We use a high-level language to formally describe how and 
when transitions between these modes are to take place in order to achieve a 
set of global objectives. Finally, because it is difficult to predict exactly un- 
der what conditions switching between modes should occur, we parameterize 
mode boundary transitions within each robot’s information space and use re- 
inforcement reward to obtain locally optimal mode boundary locations. Thus 
the multirobot system can learn to continually improve overall performance 
through interaction with the environment, without human intervention. 



D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 303-312, 2001. 
© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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2. Motivation 

There is extensive literature on the control of robot manipulators or mobile 
robots in structured environments, and robot control is a well understood prob- 
lem area. However, traditional control theory mostly enables the design of con- 
trollers in a single mode of operation, in which the task and the model of the 
system are fixed. When operating in unstructured or dynamic environments 
with many different sources of uncertainty, it is very difficult if not impossible 
to design controllers that will guarantee performance even in a local sense. A 
similar problem exists in developing estimators in the context of sensing. If 
one views planning as an extension of control, and mapping as an extension of 
estimation, similar problems exist at higher levels of control and coordination. 
In contrast, we also know that it is relatively easy to design reactive controllers 
or behaviors that react to simple stimuli or commands from the environment. 
This is the basis for the subsumption architecture [5] and the paradigm for 
behavior-based robotics [6]. While control and estimation theory allows us 
to model each behavior as a dynamical system, it does not give us the tools 
to model switches in behavior or the hierarchy that might be inherent in the 
switching behavior, or to predict the global performance of the system. Our 
goal in this paper is to present the software tools that are at the core of the 
development of intelligent robotic systems. Specifically, we describe an archi- 
tecture and a high-level language, Charon, with formal semantics, that can be 
used to describe multiagent, networked robotic systems with multiple control 
and estimation modes, and discrete communication protocols in a principled 
way. The architecture allows the development of complex multirobot behavior 
via hierarchical and sequential composition of control and estimation modes, 
and parallel composition of agents. We present our ongoing work to auto- 
matically generate control and simulation code from the high-level language 
description. We also illustrate the application of these ideas to the develop- 
ment of an experimental platform of multiple mobile robots that cooperate in 
tasks that require sensing, mapping, navigation and manipulation using vision 
as a sensing modality. Experimental results illustrate the benefits and the limi- 
tations of mode switching and the methodology underlying the implementation 
of robot formation control. 

3. Software Architecture 

We have developed Charon, an acronym for Coordinated Control, Hierarchi- 
cal Design, Analysis, and Run-Time Monitoring of Hybrid Systems, a high- 
level language to facilitate the programming of multiple, interacting hybrid 
systems [7]. The language is designed with the goal of being able to control 
multiple mobile, autonomous robots for mission-critical applications and strin- 
gent requirements on safety. A hybrid system here refers to a collection of 
digital programs that interact with each other in a physical world that is ana- 
log in nature. A hybrid system has multiple modes or behaviors of operation. 
Each mode is a reactive, sensor-based, control law that generates a behavior in 
a robot, and indirectly in a group of robots, see Figure 1. More details about 
the language, the semantics and the formal description are presented in [8]. 
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Figure 1. Hierarchy in Charon. 



The architecture proposed here allows the development of complex multirobot 
behavior via hierarchical and sequential composition of control and estimation 
modes, and parallel composition of agents. This is schematically illustrated in 
Figure 2. All software components are called agents. For example, all robots are 
modeled as agents. Agents can communicate with each other and the human 
operator can interact with the agents. Agent definitions can have parameters 
that can be used to create different agents of the same type. Variables, in ad- 
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Figure 2. Architecture for multirobot coordination. 

dition to being typed, can be discrete or analog. Analog variables are updated 
continuously, while discrete variables are updated only upon initialization and 
mode switches. The variables of an agent are partitioned into read, write, and 
private to allow modular specifications. For example, the robot can receive 
estimates of the obstacles from other robots, and commands and specifications 
from the human operator on input channels, and it can send its own informa- 
tion to other robots or to the human operator on the output channels. While 
physical variables such as the position and velocity of the robot are public, 
the sensory or control information that is internal to a robot is designated as 
private. The agent definition contains modes describing behaviors that are 
available to the robot. Modes specify evolution of control. If the state of an 
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agent is given hjx G its evolution is determined by a set of differential 
equations: 

X = fq{x,u), U = kq{x,z), (1) 

where u G is the control vector, ^ G Q C ^ is the control mode for the 
agent, and z G is the information about the external world available ei- 
ther through sensors or through communication channels. A mode definition 
includes transitions among its submodes. A transition specifies source and des- 
tination modes, the enabling condition, and the associated discrete update of 
variables. Each mode can have submodes, and there is a hierarchy of modes 
that is typical in most robot software. Our low-level implementation in C-h+ 
uses Live Objects. Live Objects have been developed as part of the software 
architecture for implementation on the hardware platforms. A live object en- 
capsulates algorithms and data in the usual object-oriented manner together 
with control of a thread within which the algorithms will execute, and a number 
of events that allow communication with other live objects. At the top of the 
hierarchy, the algorithms associated with the objects are likely to be planners, 
whilst at bottom they will be interfaces to control and sensing hardware. The 
planner objects are able to control the execution of the lower level objects to 
service high-level goals. To offer platform independence, only the lowest level 
objects should be specific to any hardware, and these should have a consis- 
tent interface for communication with the more planning objects that control 
their execution. Visual servo control algorithms have been incorporated into 
the live object framework for such basic functionality as obstacle avoidance, 
wall-following, formation keeping, mapping and localization. Learning is also 
relevant to our work. Since this is not the main focus of this paper, we point 
the reader to a description of the Boundary Localized Reinforcement Learning 
(BLRL) to obtain locally optimal mode transition boundary locations [9]. 

4. Multirobot Coordination 

4.1. Experimental platform 

The mobile robot we use for our experiments is shown in Figure 3. It has been 
constructed from a commercial radio-control truck kit. Some modifications 
have been made to improve shock absorption and to house an omnidirectional 
vision system, a 2.4 GHz wireless video transmitter, and a battery pack. 

The robot has a servo controller on board for steering and a digital propor- 
tional speed controller for forward/backward motion. A parallel port interface, 
also designed in our lab, allows driving up to 8 mobile robot platforms from a 
single Windows NT workstation. The receiver, located at the host computer, 
feeds the signal to a frame grabber that is able to capture video at full frame 
rate (30 Hz.) for image processing. This yields a video signal in a format for 
viewing and recording, as well as image processing. 

4.2. Sensors 

Color feature extraction and target tracking Pixels corresponding to a target 
can be identified in the image using a YUV based color extractor which pro- 
vides robustness to variations in illumination. Three-dimensional color models 
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Figure 3. The mobile robot platform with Omnicam (left), range mapping 
(right). 



are generated a priori from images of the target at numerous distances, orienta- 
tions, and illumination levels. These data are stored in a pair of look-up-tables 
(LUTs) to speed image processing. During operation, the target detection al- 
gorithm - the blob Extractor sensor, is initially applied to the entire image and 
can run at frame rate (30 Hz). Once the target is acquired, the sensor switches 
to target tracking mode. 

The target tracking scheme is simple yet robust. To increase the speed 
of color feature extraction, a region of interest is dynamically constructed sur- 
rounding the target in the current image based on its location in the previous 
image. By constraining image processing operations to this region of interest, 
we are able to run multiple target trackers at frame rate. This allows us to 
assume little motion of the targets between consecutive image captures. Such 
small inter-frame movement thus permits the straightforward tracking process 
whereby the position of the region of interest (which is centered upon the tar- 
get) is moved to coincide with the centroid of the target extracted from each 
frame. 

4.2.1. Range mapping 

A Sobel gradient was applied to the original omnidirectional image. The re- 
sulting edges in the image were assumed to be features of interest, see Figure 3. 
By assuming a ground plane constraint, the distance to the nearest feature in 
the sector of interest was determined from the its relative elevation angle to 
the mirror. This provides a range map to all obstacles at frame rate. 

4.2.2. Localizer 

We have implemented a localization algorithm for our mobile robots. The 
algorithm employs an extended Kalman filter (EKF) to match landmark ob- 
servations to an a priori map of landmark locations. The Localizer object uses 
the blobExtractor sensor to determine the range and the bearing of an observed 
landmark. If the observed landmark is successfully matched, it will be used to 
update the vehicle position and orientation. Figure 4 depicts a typical image 
used for localization. 

The kinematic model of the mobile robot is given by 



X = ui cos y = ui sin 



0 = ^ tan 0, 



0 = A(u2 - </>), 



( 2 ) 
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Localization Results 
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Figure 4. Image used for localization (left), experimental results (right). 




Figure 5. Cooperative mapping. 



where I is the body length, U 2 is the steering command, |0| < 70° is the 
steering angle, and A 4s~^ is a parameter that depends on the steering 
servo time constant and wheel-ground friction. The control vector is given by 

U = [Ui U2]^. 

4-2.3. Velocity estimator 

The leader-following control object described in the next section, requires re- 
liable estimation of the linear velocity and angular velocity of a leader mobile 
robot. The velocity estimator algorithm is also based on an extended Kalman 
filter. It uses the hlohExtractor sensor to determine the range p and the bearing 
(3 of the observed leader. In addition, the filter requires a sensor model, and 
the relative kinematic equations of the leader and follower robots. 

4.2.4- Mapper 

We have implemented a cooperative mapping using three nonholonomic plat- 
forms. A simulated room 4mx4m was constructed. The positions of two robots 
are held fixed, while the third robot, called mapper, is driven around the test 
area. A global map updates is accomplished at 3-5 Hz. The experimental setup 
and results are displayed in Figure 5. 

4.3. Controllers 

4-3.1. Obstacle avoidance and wall following 

The wall follower works by using inputs from two live object sensors - a wall 
detector and an obstacle detector. Both take as input the image from an it 
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Figure 6. The wall-follower, sample wall-following configuration, and corre- 
sponding mode vs. position results. 

edge detector, and use range map data to find the relative position of the 
wall /obstacle. The wall detector has a 40° field-of-view from 160 to 200 degrees. 
A line is fit to these points using RANSAC (random sampled consensus), which 
gives us a line fit robust to outliers. From this we are able to extract the 
relative position and orientation of the robot to the wall. We use I/O feedback 
linearization techniques to design a PD controller to regulate the distance of 
the vehicle to the wall. Figure 6 (left). Wall following can be considered as a 
particular case of path following. Thus, the kinematics in terms of the path 
variables become 

Vi 

s = vi cos 9p^ d = vi sin 9p^ 9p = —tan(f), cp = V 2 . (3) 

In this case 9t = ^ and 9p = 9 — 9t- Assuming the robot is to follow the wall 
with a piecewise constant velocity vi (t) , the controller is given by 

u = tan~^[ ^ ^ {kp{do — d) — kyV\ sin0p)], (4) 

cos Up 

where u{t) is the steering command, v\{t) is the linear velocity, and kp^ ky are 
positive design controller gains. Usually, we may want a critically damping 
behavior ie., ky = 

The obstacle detector picks up objects in its 80° forward-staring field- 
of-view. Since the position and orientation relative to the wall are known, 
the detector is able to discriminate which obstacles are actually the wall, and 
which are truly obstacles that must be avoided. Mode switching between wall 
following and obstacle avoidance is accomplished by giving priority to the latter. 
Experimental results are depicted in Figure 6 (axes units are inches). 

4 . 3 . 2 . Leader- Following Control 

We consider a team of n nonholonomic mobile robots that are required to fol- 
low a prescribed trajectory while maintaining a desired formation. The desired 
formation may change based on environmental conditions or higher-level com- 
mands. A robot designated as the lead robot follows a trajectory generated 
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by a high-level planner g{t) G SE{2). The follower robots should maintain 
a prescribed separation and bearing from its adjacent neighbors. This con- 
troller (denoted Separation Bearing Controller SBC here) is implemented on 
each robot in the team. The desired separations ifj and bearings will define 
the shape of the formation, see Figure 7 (left). 

The kinematics of the nonholonomic ^-robot are given by 

Xi = Vi cosOi, Pi = Vi sinOi, 0 = uji, (5) 



where Xi = {xi^pi^Oi) G SE{2). The control velocities for the follower are given 
by [10] 



Vj = Sij C0S7«j - lij sin ^ij{bij + w*) + Vi cos(6*j -Oj), 


(6) 


ijOj = sin7jj + lij cos7y + Wj) + Vi sin(0j - 6j)], 

Uj 


(7) 


where 








lij 


— 0i '4^ij 0J-) 




(8) 


Sij 


1 

II 




(9) 


hij 




ki,k2 > 0. 


(10) 


The closed-loop linearized system becomes 






hi = kiilfj 


-hi), i>ij = k2{'4>tj 


— 'Ipij ) ; ^i = '^i- 


(11) 



In the following theorem, we provide a stability result for the SBC [11]. 
Theorem 4.1 Assume that the reference trajectorp g{t) is smooth, the refer- 
ence linear velocitp is large enough and hounded i.e., pmax > Vi > ^rnin > 0; 
the reference angular velocitp is small enough i.e., ||a;i|| < Wmax o>‘^d the initial 
relative orientation is hounded i.e., \\0i — 0j\\ < £$ < n. If the control velocities 
(6)-(7) are applied to Rj, then spstem (11) is stable and the output spstem 
error of the linearized spstem converges to zero exponentiallp. 

□ 

While the two output variables in (11) converge to the desired values arbitrarily 
fast (depending on k\ and k 2 )^ the behavior of the follower’s internal dynamics, 
0j, depends on the controlled angular velocity uoj. In our analysis we have 
considered the internal dynamics which is required for a complete study of the 
stability of the system. Let the orientation error be expressed as 

ee =cvi- ooj ( 12 ) 



After some work, we have 



V ■ 

ee = --^smee + f9{u,ee) (13) 

where u is a> vector that depends on the output system error and reference 
angular velocity fo{’) is a> nonvanishing perturbation for the nominal system 
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Figure 7. The Reparation bearing Control (SBC), and formation control ex- 
perimental setup. 
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Figure 8. Leader following experimental results. 



(13) which is (locally) exponentially stable. By using stability of perturbed 
systems [12], it can be shown that system (13) is stable, thus the stability 
result in Theorems 1 follows. 



Figure 7 (right) shows a view of leader-following experiment. These are 
actual data points collected from an overhead camera installed in our lab for 
ground truth purposes. Figure 8 depicts the estimated linear and angular 
velocity of the leader robot, and the measured separation and bearing. We 
choose Id = 0.6 m and ipd = 180°. The robustness of the system is verified 
when we manually hold the follower for a few seconds at f 65 s. 
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5. Concluding Remarks 

We describe a formal architecture and high-level language for programming 
multiple cooperative robots. Our approach assumes that each robot has a 
finite set of behaviors or modes that it can execute, and the programming 
language is used to formally specify a set of conditions under which mode 
transitions take place. Thus the tasks performed by the multirobot system are 
uniquely specified as mode transition boundaries that are defined in the robots 
information space. Experiments have been carried out in complex scenarios 
where robots need to exhibit a variety of behaviors such as localization, target 
acquisition, collaborative mapping and formation keeping. 
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Abstract: In this paper, we propose a concept of distributed robot helpers 
referred to as Dr Helpers, and a decentralized control algorithm for them 
to transport a single object in cooperation with a human/humans. The 
proposed control algorithm could be applied to Dr Helpers more than three, 
even if each Dr Helper has a slippage between its wheels and the ground. 
The proposed decentralized control algorithm is experimentally applied to 
three Dr Helpers for illustrating the validity of the proposed algorithm. 



1. Introduction 

Most of robots have been used as industrial robots in factories to replace hu- 
mans doing tasks, which humans do not want to do or could not do. Most of 
these robots have been isolated from humans. If robots could do tasks together 
with a human/humans, robots could be applied to other fields, such as applica- 
tions in a house, in a hospital, in a shopping center, in a construction site, for 
elderly care, etc. A robot could not be applied to these applications without 
any interactions with humans. 

Much researches have been done for the human-robot cooperation by sev- 
eral researchers [1]- [4] etc. However, the working space of these cooperation 
systems is restricted, because the control algorithms were designed for a ma- 
nipulator/manipulators. Mobility is the important function to cover a large 
working space in an environment. 

Colgate and Peshkin have proposed a control algorithm of transporting an 
object by a mobile robot referred to as a Cobot in cooperation with a human [5]. 
However, this type human-robot cooperation is not suitable for transporting a 
large or a heavy object, because there is a limitation with respect to the size 
and the weight of an object handled by a single robot. The system has no 
actuator to generate the motion of the robot. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 313-322, 2001. 
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To overcome these problems, we consider a human-robots cooperation sys- 
tem using multiple mobile robots as shown in Figure 1. Khatib has proposed 
the control system by multiple mobile manipulators in cooperation with a hu- 
man [6]. However, this control system could not realize effective human-robots 
cooperation without integration of the human arm inertial properties and a 
description of the human grasp. 

We have proposed a concept of a human-robots cooperation system re- 
ferred to as distributed robot helpers and a decentralized control algorithm for 
them to transport an object together with a human/humans with unknown 
dynamics [7] . In this algorithm, each robot is controlled as if it has a dynamics 
of caster wheel as shown in Figure 2 and transports an object in cooperation 
with a human. However, this algorithm could not be applied to mobile robots 
more than three, when a slippage between the wheels of each robot and the 
ground could not be negligible. The motion of an object could be constrained 
completely, when each robot has a slippage between its wheels and the ground 
during a transportation of an object. 

In this paper, we extend the caster-like dynamics proposed in [7] and pro- 
pose a decentralized motion control algorithm for mobile robots more than 
three, even if each robot has a slippage between its wheels and the ground 
during a transportation of an object. The proposed control algorithm is exper- 
imentally applied to three Dr Helpers and experimental results illustrate the 
validity of the system. 

2. Distributed Robot Helpers 

We brieffy explain the concept of distributed robot helpers referred to as Dr 
Helpers proposed in [7]. When we would like to move a large or a heavy object, 
which could not be handled by a human, we move it with other people or 
helpers. If a robot/robots could play a role of human helpers, we could move 
it without any help of humans. A robot helper is a robot, which plays a role 
of the human helpers as shown in Figure 1. 
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Free Rotational Joint 



Figure 2. Real Caster 

The robot helper is expected to do tasks in an ordinary environment with 
humans. Mobility is an important function to cover a working space in the 
environment. Multiple small robots are more appropriate for such a system 
than a large and heavy robot from a safety point of view. Because each small 
robot has less kinetic energy than the large and heavy one, when they are 
moving with the same speed, and less harmful to a human when it collides 
with a human/humans. The distributed robot helper is a small mobile robot, 
and helps humans to carry an object together with other robot helpers as shown 
in Figure 1. 

3. Motion of Object 

In this section, we consider how the distributed robot helpers are controlled 
so that a human/humans can transport a single object in cooperation with 
them. We design a passivity-based control system to guarantee the stable real- 
ization of the human-robots interaction through a manipulated object, under 
the assumption that the passivity conditions for human/humans are satisfied. 

The passivity-based controller design is well known in the area of tele- 
operation [8] etc., and has been applied to Dr Helpers transporting an object 
in cooperation with a human/humans [7]. In this algorithm, each Dr Helper 
is controlled as if it has a dynamics of a caster wheel as shown in Figure 2. 
However, we could not apply the same control principle proposed in [7] to Dr 
Helpers more than three, when each Dr Helper has a slippage between its 
wheels and the ground during a transportation of an object. 

When two Dr Helpers handle an object, the motion of the object supported 
by them is characterized by two kinds of motion based on the heading direction 
of the caster wheel. One is the translational motion of the object along the 
heading direction of the caster wheel as shown in Figure 3(a), and the other is 
the rotational motion of the object around a point defined by an angle of the 
caster wheel as shown in Figure 3(b). 

When Dr Helpers more than three handle an object, the motion of the 
object supported by them is characterized by three kinds of motion based on the 
heading direction of caster wheel. One is the translational motion of the object 
as shown in Figure 3(a), another is the rotational motion of the object around 
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a point as shown in Figure 3(b), and the other is the completely constrained 
motion as shown in Figure 3(c) because of the misalignment of the caster wheel. 

Under the assumption that the caster wheel of each Dr Helper could rotate 
to the direction of the force applied by a human/humans using the adaptive 
dual caster action proposed in [7] and each Dr Helper does not have a slippage 
between its wheels and the ground, the motion of the object supported by 
multiple Dr Helpers is the translational one or the rotational one around a 
point, and each Dr Helper could transport a single object in cooperation with 
a human/ humans. 

However, if each Dr Helper has a slippage between its wheels and the 
ground during a transportation of an object, the motion of the object supported 
by multiple Dr Helpers is constrained completely because of the misalignment 
of the caster wheel. In this case, each Dr Helper could not move along the 
direction of the force applied by a human/humans, and a human could not 
transport the object in cooperation with multiple Dr Helpers. 

To overcome this problem, we extend the caster-like dynamics proposed 
in [7]. In the algorithm proposed in [7], each Dr Helper is controlled as if it 
has a dynamics of a caster wheel. Therefore, each Dr Helper could not move 
along the direction of the caster wheel axis and the motion of an object could 
be constrained completely because of the misalignment of the caster wheel. In 
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this paper, we consider that each robot is controlled as if it has a dynamics of 
a free rotational joint of the caster. 

In this case, the motion of an object supported by multiple Dr Helpers 
is not constrained completely, because each Dr Helper could generate the ve- 
locity in all directions. Therefore, a human could transport a single object in 
cooperation with multiple Dr Helpers, even if each Dr Helper has a slippage 
between its wheels and the ground. 

4. Velocity-based Caster-like Motion 

To realize a dynamics of the free rotational joint, we define three coordinate 
systems of i-th Dr Helper as shown in Figure 4; a base coordinate system a 
robot coordinate system and a caster coordinate system The origins 
of these coordinate systems are located at the center of the force/torque sensor. 

The base coordinate system is fixed to the mobile robot. The orientation 
of the coordinate system is not changed even if the orientation of the mobile 
robot changes. The mobile robot coordinate system is fixed to the mobile robot 
and moves together with the robot. The force/moment applied to the robot 
is measured in this coordinate system. Let ^Oi be the rotational angle of the 
robot coordinate system with respect to the base coordinate system as shown 
in Figure 4. 

The caster coordinate system rotates around its origin to mimic the free 
rotational motion of the caster support as shown in Finger 2. The direction 
of *^Xi-axis of the caster coordinate system is defined as the heading direction 
of the caster wheel. Let be the rotational angle of the caster coordinate 
system with respect to the base coordinate system as shown in Figure 4. 

A velocity-controlled servomotor drives each wheel of the Dr Helper which 
realizes the omni-directional motion, and we assume that each wheel rotates 
with a specified angular velocity. We could generate the translational motion 




Omni-directional Mobile Robot 



Figure 4. Coordinate System of i-th Dr Helper (top view) 
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of the caster wheel based on the force applied to the robot as follows; 

tran _ cf 

•^i — J XI 

= - Vi?) cos(“0, - - Vi?) (i) 

where G is a positive damping coefficient and ^Xi G R is the velocity of 

the robot along ^^x^-axis of the caster coordinate system. ^ fxi^ ^ fyi ^ R are the 
forces applied to the robot with respect to the i — th robot coordinate system 
and ^ ^ R are the specified internal forces applied to the object by 

the robot with respect to the i — th robot coordinate system. 

To mimic the motion of the wheel support as shown in Figure 2, we obtain 
the angular velocity of the caster coordinate system ^Oi using the following 
equation. 

cast 7~) cn x 

"i — J yi 

n 

= ^{-(V.i - v:?) - ''Oi) + {^fyi - V*?) - ’'Oi)} 

( 2 ) 

where G is a positive damping coefficient, Vi is the caster offset as 

shown in Figure 2, and ^fyi is the force applied to the robot along ^^^-axis 
of the caster coordinate system. To realize the caster-like motion around the 
free rotational joint, we generate the motion of the robot based on the angular 
velocity of the caster coordinate system using the following equation and make 
the caster coordinate system rotate around its origin based on ^Oi. 

"ili = ri"6i ( 3 ) 

where ^iji G is the velocity of the robot along *^^^-axis of the caster coordinate 
system. 

When the robot holds the object rigidity, the kinematic relation between 
the robot and the object is kept unchanged. Each robot has to generate the 
motion of the free rotational joint. For this purpose, the rotational motion 

of each robot is controlled so as to have the following dynamics based on a 

moment ^rii G R applied to the robot. 

= "n, (4) 

where G is a positive damping coefficient and ^Oi G Ris the real angular 

velocity of the robot. It should be noted that the relative angle between ^Oi 
and ^Oi is not changed. 

The adaptive dual caster action proposed in [7] is also implemented in this 
system, so that a human could manipulate the object easily together with the 
Dr Helpers. The adaptive dual caster action adjusts the position of the caster 
offset and changes the apparent dynamics of an object supported by multiple 
Dr Helpers according to the tasks. 
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5. Experiments 

We did experiments of transporting a single object using three Dr Helpers 
in cooperation with a human as shown in Figure 5 to illustrate the validity 
of the proposed algorithm. We did two types of experiments to compare the 
conventional algorithm proposed in [7] with the proposed algorithm explained 
in this paper. The control algorithms were implemented using VxWorks. The 
sampling rate was 1024 [Hz]. 

In each experiment, we applied the force to the object along y-axis as 
shown in Figure 5(b) and transported the object along y-axis in cooperation 
with the Dr Helpers. It should be noted that each robot is controlled using the 
same control parameters in each experiment. Experimental results are shown in 
Figure 6. These figures show the motion of a Dr Helper and the force/moment 
applied to the Dr Helper during the transportation of the object. 

In the experiment using the conventional algorithm as shown in Figure 
6(1), the force applied to the robot by a human along y-axis of the object 
coordinate system is larger than the force in the experiment using the proposed 
algorithm, and the force/moment applied to the robot had the vibratory part. 
These results means that a constrained motion of the object as shown in Figure 
3(c) was occurred slightly during the transportation of the object because of a 
slippage between the wheels of each robot and the ground. 

As shown in Figure 6(11), a human could transport a single object easily 
in cooperation with multiple Dr Helpers using the proposed control algorithm, 
even if each robot has a slippage between its wheels and the ground. An 
example of tasks by three Dr Helpers is shown in Figure 7. In this experiment, a 
human transported a single object in cooperation with Dr Helpers successfully. 




Figure 5. Experimental System 
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Figure 6. Experimental Results 
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Figure 7. Task by Dr Helpers 

6. Conclusions 

In this paper, we proposed a concept of distributed robot helpers referred to as 
Dr Helpers, and a decentralized control algorithm for them to transport a single 
object in cooperation with a human/humans. The proposed control algorithm 
could be applied to Dr Helpers more that three, even if each Dr Helper has 
a slippage between its wheels and the ground. The proposed decentralized 
control algorithm is experimentally applied to three Dr Helpers for illustrating 
the validity of its algorithm. 
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Abstract: While many multi-robot systems rely on fortuitous eooperation 
between agents, some tasks, sueh as the assembly of large struetures, require 
tighter eoordination. We present a general software arehiteeture for eoordinating 
heterogeneous robots that allows for both autonomy of the individual agents as 
well as explieit eoordination. This paper presents reeent results with three robots 
with very different eonfigurations. Working as a team, these robots are able to per- 
form a high-preeision doeking task that none eould aehieve individually. 

1. Introduction 

As robots become more autonomous and sophisticated, they are increasingly being 
used for more complex and demanding tasks. Often, single robots are insufficient to 
perform the tasks. For some types of tasks, such as exploration or demining, multiple 
robots can be used to increase efficiency and reliability. For many other tasks, how- 
ever, not only are multiple robots necessary, but explicit coordination amongst the 
robots is imperative. Our research focus is on the latter class of problems, particularly 
those in which the individual robots have vastly different capabilities. For many 
tasks, the use of heterogeneous robots is indicated because of the difficulties of con- 
structing a single robot that has the needed size, strength, dexterity, etc. 

One such application domain is assembly of large-scale structures, such as terres- 
trial buildings, planetary habitats, or space solar power structures. Such domains need 
both heavy lifting capabilities, as well as precise, dexterous manipulation to connect 
parts together. A motivating scenario is that of assembling the steel structure of a 
large building. In such cases, a large crane is used to lift beams and move them near 
their destinations; a worker near the destination uses hand signals to guide the crane 
operator; when the beam is close enough, the worker grabs the end and moves it into 
place. 

Our short-term research goal is to accomplish that scenario using a team of three 
autonomous robots. Our initial assembly scenario is to emplace a long heavy beam 
precisely. This task needs both strength and dexterity. Our approach is to coordinate 
three robots — an overhead crane, a mobile manipulator, and a roving eye. The crane 
provides heavy lifting capability and has a large workspace, but is not precise; the 
manipulator provides dexterity and precise control, but is weaker and has a relatively 
smaller workspace from a fixed position of the base; the roving eye provides accurate 
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views of the workspace, which are used to guide the other two robots. 

This task has been chosen to highlight issues with heterogeneous robots. 
Research issues include techniques for explicit coordination between the robots, dis- 
tributed visual servoing, planning and execution techniques that take advantage of the 
heterogeneous nature of the robot team, and robust monitoring and exception han- 
dling within teams. Longer-term issues include dynamic team formation with large 
numbers of robots and high-level, distributed planning for building complex struc- 
tures with many parts. In this paper we present our approach and compare it with 
work done by other researchers. We discuss two topics, distributed coordination and 
distributed visual servoing, in the context of a beam placement task accomplished by 
a team of three robots. 

2. Approach 

Our approach to coordinating multiple, heterogeneous robots is based on the layered 
architectures that are becoming increasingly popular for single-agent autonomous 
systems [3], [12], [17]. In our architecture, each robot is an autonomous agent, con- 
sisting of a planning layer that decides how to achieve high-level goals, an executive 
layer that synchronizes agents, sequences tasks and monitors task execution, and a 
behavioral layer that interfaces to the robot’s sensors and effectors (Figure 1). As is 
customary with single-agent tiered architectures, each layer interacts with those 
above and below it. In addition, in our multi-robot architecture, agents can interact 
with one another through direct connections at each of the three layers. This type of 
layer-specific interaction provides for increased flexibility and efficiency in the way 
the robots can coordinate. 




Figure 1. Layered multi-robot arehiteeture. Eaeh robot has three layers that ean direetly 
interaet with one another and with the appropriate layers of the other robots. 

For instance, the behavioral level typically consists of sensor/effector feedback 
loops. By allowing connections between the sensor behaviors of one robot and the 
effector behaviors of another, we create efficient distributed servo loops, such as the 
visual servoing described in Section 6. Similarly, by enabling the robot executives to 
interact with one another (see Section 5), we can easily synchronize tasks performed 
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by multiple robots, have robots monitor each other’s progress, and even have one 
robot handle exceptions raised by another robot. This is particularly important when 
the robots must coordinate explicitly to perform complex tasks. 

Finally, by having the planning layers coordinate, we can flexibly construct multi- 
agent plans that try to optimize overall resource utilization. Our approach allows for 
this to be done either in a totally distributed fashion, using distributed negotiation 
between agents [14] to decide which agents will perform which roles and how the 
agents will cooperate, or else in a more global fashion, where agents bid on becoming 
“foremen” for particular subtasks. In the latter approach, the foreman agent (which 
may itself be one of the robots, and may change depending on the subtask) dynami- 
cally negotiates with other agents to form teams and assigns them tasks. 

The teams form “commitment groups” with joint intentions that provide the basis 
for their coordinated actions [8], [22]. The individual agents can also negotiate with 
one another, if necessary, to carry out their assigned tasks. For instance, if two robots 
are jointly holding a workpiece, one may request the other to move in order to obtain 
increased freedom of motion. In addition to task negotiation, the foreman monitors 
progress, adding or replacing team members if problems arise. 

3. Related Work 

Our approach stands in contrast to much of the current work in multi-robot systems. 
Most current approaches can be categorized as either “group behavior” or “highly 
centralized”. In the “group behavior” approach [2], [5], [6], [11], [13] each agent is 
autonomous, but there is usually no explicit coordination among the robots: coordina- 
tion (or, more accurately, cooperation) is an emergent property of the way the behav- 
iors of the robots interact with the environment. For instance, in Parker’s ALLIANCE 
architecture [13], robots decide which tasks to perform in a behavior-based fashion: 
They have “motivations” that rise and fall as they notice that tasks are available or 
not. While ALLIANCE can handle heterogeneous robots (robots can have different 
motivations for different tasks), it does not deal with the problem of explicit coordi- 
nation. In particular, it has not been demonstrated on tasks that require multiple 
robots. 

At the other end of the spectrum, in the “highly centralized” approach a central- 
ized planner plans out detailed actions for each robot. Eor example, a planner might 
treat two 6 DOE arms as a single 12 DOE system for the purpose of planning detailed 
trajectories that enable the arms to work together in moving some object, without 
bumping into each other [10]. While this approach provides for tight coordination, it 
does so at the expense of local robot autonomy. In particular, this approach usually 
employs centralized monitoring and, if anything goes wrong, the planner is invoked 
to replan everything. This approach also suffers from single point failure. 

Under our scheme, individual robots can autonomously solve many problems 
themselves or by negotiating with each other, without having to invoke a high-level 
planner. These characteristics reduce the need for inter-robot communication and 
improve overall reliability. As such, our approach is similar to some work in which 
coordination strategies are explicitly represented and reasoned about [8], [21], [22]. 
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Our architecture also supports dynamic team formation. Coordination occurs 
between agents filling specific roles in the structure of the team, and roles can be 
dynamically assigned to agents, in a manner similar to [9]. We also plan to use dis- 
tributed methods to optimize the assignment of roles to agents, as in [4], [15], [20]. 

4. Testbed 

Our experimental testbed is comprised of three robots — a crane, a roving eye and a 
mobile manipulator (Figure 2). The crane, called Robocrane, is a 20-foot high, 
inverted Stewart platform built by the National Institute of Standards and Technology 
(NIST) [1]. Robocrane consists of a large triangular platform supported by six cables 
attached to winch motors. This enables Robocrane to move freely with six degrees of 
freedom in a roughly 10 foot cubed workspace. We have added a winch motor on the 
platform, which pays out a cable to which an 8 -foot long beam is attached. The rov- 
ing eye is the robot Xavier, a 4-foot tall, 2-foot diameter synchro-drive robot with ste- 
reo cameras mounted on a pan-tilt head [17]. The mobile manipulator is built on top 
of a four wheeled robot testbed, called Bullwinkle, which can drive and avoid obsta- 
cles using stereo vision [19]. The manipulator itself, which mounts to the front of 
Bullwinkle, is a 5 DOF arm designed and built at NASA Johnson Space Center. The 
end effector is an electromagnet mounted on springs at the end of the wrist and is 
used to attach to the underside of the hanging beam. The three robots connnunicate 
with each other and an off-board workstation using Wavelan radio Ethernet. 




Figure 2. Experimental testbed eonsisting of 6 DOF erane, mobile manipulator, and roving 
eye robots. 



5. Distributed Coordination 

To perform large-scale assembly tasks, the robots must coordinate their actions. For 
instance, the crane and the mobile manipulator must coordinate so the manipulator 
has enough freedom to move the beam without having to support much of the beam’s 
weight. Similarly, the roving eye and crane must coordinate so that the position of the 
beam can be well estimated. 

Our approach to the problem of distributed coordination extends work we have 
done in single robot task-level control [16], [18]. The basic idea is that agents execute 
plans by dynamically constructing task trees. Nodes in a task tree represent com- 
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mands (which are primitive behaviors executed by the robot), goals (which are fur- 
ther decomposed into subgoals and/or commands), or monitors (which are 
periodically executed). Tasks within the tree are partially ordered, with temporal con- 
straints between them. For instance, one can constrain goal B to start after goal A 
ends, which implies that no subtask of B can start until all the subtasks of A have 
completed. Tasks can also raise exceptions and terminate other tasks. Temporal con- 
straints and goal decomposition strategies are encoded using the Task Description 
Language (TDL), a superset of C++ that has explicit syntax to support creating task- 
level control programs [18]. 

For this work, we are extending TDL to deal with synchronization of multiple 
agents. The idea is to distribute the task tree representation so that each of the robots 
maintains only a part of the complete tree (that portion dealing with their own goals 
and actions). Temporal constraints can be associated between nodes on different 
robots. For instance, one can encode that task A on robot 1 must start 10 seconds after 
task B on robot 2 starts. The extensions made to TDL also enable robots to monitor 
each other’s execution, handle exceptions raised by others, and terminate tasks of 
other agents. 

The multi-agent version of TDL forms an infrastructure for coordination — it 
allows expression of the necessary synchronization constraints. However, it does not 
address what coordination needs to take place to do the task. This is the responsibility 
of the planning layers. Consider, for instance, the following scenario for the task of 
connecting a beam at a given location: A call is put out for a foreman to manage this 
task, which could be filled by an agent that has sufficient knowledge and available 
computational resources. The chosen foreman would put out a request for an avail- 
able crane, a roving eye or two and, possibly, a mobile manipulator, depending on the 
precision needed for the particular task at hand. Agents can participate in more than 
one task — for instance, a roving eye with a pan-tilt head could conceivably assist in 
two different assembly subtasks, if they are within proximity. Once a team is chosen 
and roles assigned, the agents coordinate amongst themselves. For instance, the rov- 
ing eye and the crane coordinate to exchange information, and the crane and mobile 
manipulator coordinate to decide which will move when, and by how much. 

While the scenario described above illustrates our longer-term goals for multi- 
agent coordination, our current implementation uses a fixed set of three robots, a 
fixed “foreman” agent, and fixed task assignments (Figure 3). The foreman agent 
decides which robot should be moving the beam at which times. It initially tasks the 
crane to move the beam to the vicinity of the emplacement point, which the crane 
does based solely on encoder feedback. This gets the fiducials on the beam within the 
roving eye’s field of view. The foreman then sets up a behavioral loop between the 
roving eye and crane robots to servo the beam to near the emplacement point (Section 
6). The foreman monitors the progress and, when the difference between the desired 
and observed poses of the fiducials is within the resolution of the crane’s motion, it 
tasks the roving eye and the mobile manipulator to servo the arm to grasp the beam. 
When the arm indicates that it is in contact with the beam, the foreman initiates the 
task of having the roving eye and mobile manipulator coordinate to servo the beam to 
the emplacement point, which completes the task. The foreman also handles some 
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Figure 3. Robot agents for the assembly task. Agents ean eommunieate direetly with eaeh 
other, or through a foreman agent. In the future, the erane and mobile manipulator will be 
able to negotiate direetly with eaeh other. 

simple task failures. For instance, if the arm loses contact with the beam, the foreman 
restarts the arm-grasp-beam task. In the near future, if the mobile manipulator finds 
itself at the limits of its workspace, it will negotiate directly with the crane robot to 
provide it more slack on the beam. 



6. Distributed Visual Servoing 

An important step in our research has been to develop a technique for distributed 
visual servoing. The roving eye uses a pair of cameras to track fiducials that are 
placed on the beam, the mobile manipulator arm, and the destination site (Figure 4). 




Figure 4. Tracking fiducials by the roving eye robot (left). Fiducials (right) are mounted on 
the fixed structure, on the beam being emplaced, and on the mobile manipulator. 



The roving eye moves in order to maintain the best view of the fiducials. It pans 
and tilts the cameras and drives around the workspace to keep the targets in sight and 
centered in the image, and it moves back and forth to ensure that the targets fill most 
of the cameras’ fields of view. Stereo is used to compute the 6 DOF pose of each 
object marked with fiducials, and the differences between the poses of the objects are 
used to compute manipulator motion connnands. Figure 5 illustrates the data flows 
between modules. The visual servoing runs as a set of distributed behaviors, imple- 
mented using the Skill Manager from the 3T architecture [3]. Information flow 
between modules is implemented using message passing. 
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Figure 5. Data flow between the distributed visual servoing modules. 

6.1. Servo Control 

The roving eye needs to communicate to the crane and mobile manipulator how to 
move the beam in order to position it properly. Since none of the robots knows any- 
thing about the others’ positions, they must communicate information solely in terms 
of the task space (i.e., the relationship between the beams, or the beam and the arm). 
The Manipulation Manager module (a component of the “foreman” agent) is used to 
perform geometric transformations between task space and manipulator space. It uses 
the pose differences between the objects, combined with knowledge of goal posi- 
tions, to compute the end-effector motion needed. This motion transform is sent to 
the appropriate robot agent, which uses its own kinematic model to determine how to 
move to achieve the desired transform. 

The servoing process starts with the roving eye providing information to the 
crane. It continues until the crane is close enough to the destination, where “close 
enough” is based on how accurately the crane can be expected to move the beam and 
how close the beam must be before the arm can grasp it for the final positioning. 
After the crane moves the beam close to the goal position, the arm is visually servoed 
to grasp the beam. The grasping motion of the arm works similarly to the crane 
motion. The roving eye tracks the end-effector of the arm and the horizontal beam 
held by the crane. The Manipulation Manager computes desired end-effector motion 
from this combined with knowledge of the desired grasp point on the beam. The arm 
motion uses a dynamic look-then-move scheme, in which position conmiands are 
given to the arm, but they can be interrupted by new ones before they complete. This 
allows for smooth arm motion combined with the safety that the arm will stop if it 
does not receive new motion commands for some reason. This servo loop stops when 
the gripper (an electromagnet) contacts the beam and sticks to it. 

In the final phase of the task, the arm moves the beam to dock with the stationary 
beam. The grasped beam hangs from the crane by a cable, which provides compli- 
ance but also complicates motion since the arm does not have full control of the 
beam. It can effectively control only the position of the end of the beam, but not its 
orientation. In addition, if the angle between the beam and the arm’s end-effector is 
too large, the magnet will not be able to hold the beam. Therefore for this subtask the 
roving eye tracks three objects: the positions of the stationary beam, the moving 
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beam, and the arm end-effector. The Manipulation Manager computes end-effector 
motions which will move the end of the beam to the correct position while keeping 
the angle of the end-effector matched to the angle of the grasped beam. This servo 
loop stops when the end of the moving beam has been placed into a slot atop the fixed 
beam. This currently operates with about 5mm accuracy in the placement of the 
hanging beam. 

The visual servoing runs as a set of behaviors distributed over the robots. The rov- 
ing eye continually tracks the fidicuals (at about 3 Hz) and the Manipulation Manager 
calculates motion commands for the crane or the arm, as appropriate. The crane and 
the arm each obey these commands as often as they can. The crane can not yet move 
continuously, so it makes discrete moves one at a time, ignoring new connnands until 
the previous one finishes. The arm can move continuously, so it adjusts its motion 
with every new command. An executive module implemented using TDL (a part of 
the Foreman), manages the process by starting, monitoring, and stopping these 
behaviors. 

The bar coded fiducials used on the beams allow unique identification of several 
fiducials (8 in the current scheme), and is quite robust to background noise. The 
tracking starts with an adaptive threshold, to correctly separate black and white even 
if some fiducials are in shadow and some in strong light. Next, connected compo- 
nents are found which have the same centroids, thus picking out the “bullseyes” on 
each end of each fiducial. Each pair of bullseyes are used as the endpoints for a bar 
code scan line, and the pairs with valid bar codes between them are kept as fiducials. 
3D data is found by triangulating the positions of the comers of the bullseyes and fit- 
ting a model of the object’s fiducials to this sensed data. 

6.2. Roving Eye Motion 

Control of the roving eye motion is accomplished with three behaviors: panning to 
keep the fiducials centered in the images, moving forward or backward to keep the 
cameras as close as possible to the fiducials, and lateral motion to move to face the 
fiducials as directly head-on as possible. Running concurrently, these behaviors keep 
the roving eye directly in front of the fiducials and close enough to see them well, but 
not so close that they are in danger of moving outside the field of view of the cam- 
eras. The behaviors are diagrammed in Figure 6 (a) and the resulting motion is 
depicted in Figure 6 (b). 

The roving eye behaviors receive information from the vision system in the form 
of “eye motion hints”. These consist of the bounding box of the fiducials in the 
images and the average angle of the surface normals relative to the camera pointing 
angle. The bounding box of the fiducials is used by the panning behavior to keep the 
edges of the fiducials as far as possible from the edges of both fields of view simulta- 
neously. This bounding box is also used by the forward motion behavior that drives 
the roving eye towards or away from the fiducials. If any side of the bounding box is 
too close to the edge of the frame, the roving eye backs away. If all sides are too far 
from the edges of the frame, it drives forward. The lateral motion behavior uses the 
average of the fiducial surface normal angles projected onto the ground plane. It 
moves the robot left or right to be most directly in front of the fiducials. This is 
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Figure 6. (a) The three motion behaviors of the roving eye robot, (b) The resulting motion of 

the roving eye. 

important since the fiducials are planar: when viewed from an angle that is too steep, 
tracking will fail. 

The three roving eye behaviors combine to produce smooth motion when the 
vision updates are fast enough relative to the driving speed of the roving eye. Figure 6 
(a) shows how the lateral motion and forward motion behaviors’ outputs are com- 
bined in a vector sum. These vectors are defined relative to the orientation of the cam- 
eras so that when the panning behavior turns the cameras, the directions of the 
vectors from the other behaviors change accordingly. Lateral robot motion moves the 
fiducials off-center in the images, triggering the panning behavior. Together these two 
effects generate smooth motion in a spiral arc. 

7. Conclusions 

We have demonstrated preliminary results for the coordination of a team of heteroge- 
neous robots performing an assembly task. The roving eye provides higher servoing 
accuracy more consistently for a larger workspace than a fixed camera system. The 
roving eye has greater robustness to tracking failures because of its ability to stay 
aligned with the fiducials. Accurate camera calibration has not been necessary 
because visual servoing provides relative positions of the fiducials — errors due to 
calibration affect all measurements roughly equally. Currently, our implementation 
with a Manipulation manager falls short of the ideal distributed three layer architec- 
ture (Figure 1). In the near future, we will distribute the functionality of the Manipu- 
lation Manager amongst the behavioral layers of the multiple agents to remove a 
bottleneck from the high bandwidth behavior-level communication. In this scenario, 
each robot will be more autonomous as well, since each will calculate its own motion 
rather than being commanded by the Manipulation Manager. 
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Abstract: In the future, we propose that there will be largely self-sufficient robot colonies 
operating on distant planets and in harsh environments here on earth. A highly desirable 
quality of such a colony would be the capability of the robots to repair each other. Towards 
the goal of autonomous repair, we designed a robot that can replace the modules composing 
a similar robot. In this paper we highlight a visual docking system for the repairable robot 
design that allows the robots to autonomously replace their teammate’s modules. The 
primary contribution of this work lies in the application of known techniques to the more 
constraining platforms of very small robots. This forces the use of very simple hardware and 
algorithms that perform robustly. The results obtained consist of initial configurations from 
which the robots could successfully complete the docking operation and the average time 
required to dock. 



1. Introduction 

There are several applications for robots capable of cooperative repair. Our main 
vision is of a colony of robots on Mars (or another planet) preparing a station for 
human habitation (Eigure ). NASA’s technology plan [12] lists self-diagnosing and 
self-repairing systems as one of the technologies necessary for self- sustained long 
duration human operations. Such a colony would need to operate without outside 
assistance for extended periods of time, although there is the possibility for some 
teleoperation of the robots if humans are present. Other applications include 
operation in any kind of harsh environment where human intervention is either 
costly or dangerous. A team with cooperative repair capabilities would be able to 
operate longer and more efficiently than a comparable team without such 
capabilities. 

Repairable robots are also useful in non-automated repair tasks. If a robot can 
be repaired by another robot, then it is likely that the task will be trivial for a human 
technician. This can lead to smaller downtimes in factory settings as well as 
decreasing the maintenance cost of robotic systems in general. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 333-342, 2001. 
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Figure 1 . Possible tasks for a self-sufficient team of robots 



The concept of modular redundancy leading to hardware availability is an 
extremely old concept [5]. Cooperative repair uses modular redundancy between 
robots so that one need not replicate individual components on a given robot to 
achieve dependability. The components of failed teammates provide the modular 
redundancy we require for a dependable robot team. In previous work [16], we have 
designed a small mobile robot that has a standard skid- steered base, and yet also has 
the capacity to replace modules on teammates as well as have its own modules be 
replaced. This type of module replacement is a key step towards cooperative repair. 
In our implementation, the robots also have the ability to perform cooperative 
reconfiguration, by which we mean that different module types can be placed on the 
robots in a wide variety of configurations. 

The closest related work to the concept of systems capable of cooperative 
repair/reconfiguration is that of metamorphic or reconfigurable robots. The primary 
difficulties with these systems are due to the exponential increase in planning 
complexity for a large set of modules [6]. Some of these systems have the capability 
of self-repair, in that they can expel failed modules and continue to function [7] [8]. 
The key difference is that the above systems must carry the redundant modules with 
them even if they don’t serve any purpose. These modules can then be used to 
perform self-repair when a module breaks. In our design, the redundancy comes 
from the other teammates. All modules are in use until that robot fails. These 
modules can then be used to repair the next robot that fails. Although reconfigurable 
robots may one day be the solution to many problems, they will be useless in 
practical situations until an effective means to power them has been developed. All 
of the reconfigurable and metamorphic robots built to date either use tethered power 
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or quickly drain any battery-powered supply due to the large number of actuators 
required. 

It is generally the case that systems made for a specific task are usually 
cheaper and more efficient. However, in applications where the exact task and 
environment is not known before hand, a team of robots with repair and 
reconfiguration capabilities will yield a more versatile solution. The advantages of 
such a system are similar to those promised by metamorphic robots [6]: Versatility; 
in that robots can be autonomously reconfigured to optimally perform a task given a 
limited set of functional modules. Reliability; in that as the number of modules 
increases in any system, be it a team of robots or one very expensive robot with a 
large amount of redundancy, the probability of at least one component failing as the 
number of components increases goes to one. Low Expense; were such a team to be 
built, a large number of identical modules would lead to decreased production cost 
per module. The design of such a system also avoids some of the main difficulties 
with metamorphic systems in that planning complexity is not directly proportional 
with the number of modules. Placing the modules on separate robots gives a natural 
hierarchy that simplifies control and repair. Multi-robot research [6] [9] [10] can then 
be applied to the control of the team as a whole. Perhaps the most appealing feature 
of this type of system is that redundant components are actually in use prior to a 
failure. Therefore, no components are sitting idle waiting to take over when another 
component fails and no productivity or expense is wasted carrying redundant 
components that are never used. 

Repair in dependability and reliability literature is known as fault removal 
[1][2]. In order for fault removal to occur in a self-sufficient robot colony, the 
robots must first determine that there is some fault present. Once a fault is known to 
exist, one must then determine the location and nature of such a fault. Action is then 
taken to remove the fault. Of these three steps: verification, diagnosis, and 
correction, we have concentrated on the correction aspect. In our case, correction 
corresponds to replacing a faulty module in a modular design. In order to correct 
any fault in this case, we must replace the faulty module. To replace the faulty 
module, we must be able to dock with the failed robot and replace the module. This 
paper concentrates on the docking system that was designed for this purpose. 

There is a relatively small amount of literature that is directly applicable to 
docking mobile robots. Most of the literature about pose-estimation and navigation 
based on landmarks is highly relevant to docking [20] [21]. The main difference 
between this type of work and the systems presented here has to do with complexity. 
The typical task in such work is to accurately determine the robot’s cartesian 
location. This work could be used to perform docking tasks, but tends to be overly 
complex for a simple docking task and often does not yield the required accuracy. 
Other docking tasks specifically designed for mobile robots tend to be highly task- 
specific [22], or use complex sensors and algorithms unsuitable for use on small 
robots [23]. 

2. Task Description 

In [4] we developed a localization system based on ultrasonic trilateration. The 
system could position a robot reliably within one or two centimeters. Thus we 
required a docking system to dock from a start position that was anywhere within 
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that area. In the results section, we describe the initial positions from which the 
robot can begin the docking procedure and successfully complete the docking task. 
These initial positions consist of an X and Y offset from the goal position. We will 
henceforward refer to this as the initial configuration of the robot. 

In this case, the task definition was very precise. This task was to dock a 
forklift robot (the repair robot) with a second (stationary) robot and remove a 
module. The sensor used to accomplish this was a black and white wireless camera. 
The robot was required to fully insert the forklift pins into the forklift receptacle on 
the other robot. Contact with the second robot caused a bump switch to be triggered, 
indicating that docking was complete. The two robots are shown in Figure . In this 
task, the visual target was identified and tracked autonomously in order to dock the 
robot. 




Figure 2. Repair robot and the robot to be repaired, including the visual target 

The repair robot was placed in an arbitrary initial configuration and was 
required to complete the docking procedure, including the removal of the module, or 
it should indicate to the user that it could not complete the task. Success in this task 
occurred when the robot successfully removes the module on the second robot. 

3. Hardware and Algorithms 

3.1. Hardware Description 

The basic platform for the repairable and repair capable is discussed in detail in [16]. 
To this platform we added a black-and-white wireless camera and a bump switch, as 
indicated in Figure . The camera transmitted a 320x240 pixel video stream to a 
Pentium II 400MHz PC, which then digitized the image using a Matrox Meteor II 
capture card. The PC performed the image processing and target tracking and then 
sent control commands to the robot to perform the docking task via an RF link. 
Most of the image processing was done using the Matrox imaging library. 

One of the key features of the forklift and the forklift receptacle was that they 
were designed to have approximately a 30 degree allowable error angle between the 
line formed by the forklift pin and the axis of the hole in which the pin was to be 
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inserted. This was partially achieved through rounding the pins of the forklift and 
shaping each of the two holes in the forklift receptacle as cones. The other main 
feature that allowed the 30 degree error is the fact that the robot is skid-steered. 
Thus, if the pins were partially inserted into the receptacle and the robot pushes 
straight ahead, then the wheels would slip on the ground and allow the robot to 
center the pins in the receptacle. 

Although the image processing was done on the PC, our goal is to eventually 
perform all processing on the robot itself. To this end, the image processing, 
machine vision algorithms, and robot control strategies were deliberately kept as 
simple as possible. 

3.2. Image processing and machine vision algorithms 

The location of the visual target in the image could be identified given only a single 
image. The basic idea for this type of visual target came from [18]. In that example 
they used it to control a 5-degree of freedom manipulator. In order to determine the 
pixel coordinates of the target within the image, the following steps were performed: 

• Capture a single grayscale image 

• Perform histogram equalization on the image (equalization of the image 
intensity distribution) 

• Binarize the image using a constant threshold which is determined 
empirically 

• Find all 8-connected white regions (blobs) in the image and calculate the 
center of gravity of each region (i.e. the center of the region) 

• Find all 8-connected black regions (blobs) in the image and calculate their 
centers of gravity 

• Exclude all regions that are less than 30 pixels in size (30 pixels is the area 
the visual target occupies when it can barely be detected by this algorithm). 
This step eliminates noise in the image and reduces the processing required 
by the following steps 

• Exclude all black regions that do not have exactly one white hole inside 
them. Since the target only has one white hole then all other regions are 
not of interest. 

• For all remaining black regions, compare their centers of gravity to the 
centers of gravities of the white regions 

• If a white center of gravity matches a black center of gravity to within 2 
pixels, then that is our visual target. The coordinates of the black region’s 
center of gravity give the center of the visual target. The value of 2 pixels 
was determined empirically. 

The image processing routine returned the x and y location of the target in the 
image. We only had one 1cm tall target in the image and it was tracked extremely 
reliably up to a distance of 50cm from the target. At distances of greater than 50cm, 
the connected regions composing the target became too small to discriminate from 
the background. For comparison, a human observer was unable to observe the 
connected regions in the image (shown on the screen) at approximately 70cm. 
Obviously, if we had a larger target or a higher resolution camera, the distance at 
which the target could be tracked would have been greater. 

3.3. Controlling the robot using the results from the machine vision system 

The control of the robot followed a simple state machine: 
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• Acquire target state: This is the initial state in which the robot begins the 
docking procedure. Essentially, the robot turns counter-clockwise 
(clockwise would work equally as well) until the target is seen. This allows 
the robot to start from an arbitrary orientation. After the target is acquired, 
the robot proceeds to the approach state 

• Approach state: First we determine the position of the visual target in the 
image. If the target is to the left of center, turn slightly to the left while 
moving forward. If it is to the right of center, turn slightly to the right 
while moving forward. Repeat until the target approaches the bottom of the 
image at which point we move to the centering state 

• Centering state: In this state the robot turns left or right very slowly until 
the visual target is directly centered below the forklift pins and then 
proceeds to the insertion state 

• Insertion state: The robot drives straight ahead until either the bump switch 
is triggered or a timeout occurs. If the bump switch is triggered, the 
docking is complete and the forklift can be raised to remove the module. 
This is considered a successful completion of the docking task. If a timeout 
occurs, the robot enters the retry state. 

• Retry state: The robot drives directly backwards until the visual target is 
within view or a timeout occurs. If a timeout occurs during the retry state, 
then the docking procedure is considered a failure. If the visual target is 
seen again, then we proceed to the approach state. If this is the third retry 
then the docking procedure has failed. 

There are several features to note about this state machine. Firstly, the robot 
was only allowed to retry 3 times before the docking procedure is considered to have 
failed. The justification here was that there is likely something blocking the forklift 
pins from entering the holes. Not mentioned in the above state machine is the fact 
that each state has an associated timeout. If the robot takes too long to perform any 
given state, the docking procedure is considered to have failed. 

Perhaps the weakest feature of this control algorithm was that it relied on the 
bump switch for confirmation of a successful dock. Though we only checked the 
state of the bump switch in the Insertion state, it may have been possible for 
something to have accidentally triggered the switch. The hardware actually 
supported a superior method for determining docking success though it was 
unimplemented in these experiments. Just below the forklift pins on the repair 
robot, the white docking guide has connections for one power pin and four input 
pins. When properly positioned on the failed robot, these four input pins generate a 
four-bit address for each module, thus we would know if we had successfully 
docked with the failed robot as well as exactly which module on the robot we had 
docked with. This will be implemented in future work. 

4. Docking System Results 

Our primary concern was to determine the initial configurations from which the 
robot could successfully dock with and remove the module from the second robot 
The second robot is stationary at the goal position is at 0,0. Note in Figure that we 
do not show the initial orientation of the robot, as the acquire target state mentioned 
above will find the target if it is within the recognition range of the machine vision 
algorithm or it will timeout and indicate a failure. 
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Repair Robot Docking Results 




♦ Successes 
■ Failures 



Figure 3. Docking Results 

In Figure we performed 31 trials to determine the initial configurations from 
which the repair robot could successfully dock with the failed robot. Note that the 
area in which the robot succeeded in docking forms a cone-like shape. Thus, if we 
could position the robot anywhere within this cone we could successfully dock with 
the failed robot and remove the module. In the trials shown in Figure we measured 
the average time of a successful docking procedure to be 80 seconds, and the 
average time to notify the user of a failed docking procedure to be 75 seconds. From 
the furthest point that the robot could successfully dock without retries, the robot 
required 80 seconds if it performed no retries. A retry on average took 45 seconds, 
and retries were only required if the robot was on the edge of the area in which a 
docking procedure could be successfully performed. The system is quite robust; all 
the trials that were not on the border of the cone were successful. Considering that 
the robot operates for approximately one and a half to two hours on a single battery 
charge, the docking time was a minor portion of the operational time of the robot. 

5. Discussion 

5.1. Docking System Failure Modes 

The failure modes of this system were due almost entirely to the visual system and 
the machine vision algorithms being used. Firstly, one should note that the camera 
was positioned high on the robot and looking towards the ground at an angle. This 
configuration allowed us to use the y position of the target in the image as a rough 
estimation of the distance to the target. The disadvantage was that we were unable 
to see the target at a distance of further than 40cm. The only reason for placing the 
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camera there (as opposed to mounting the camera lower on the chassis) was that we 
wanted to have the camera be a replaceable module. 

The binarization of the image was a large source of error. Though a human 
could clearly distinguish the target in the image at 55 cm, the binarization caused the 
outlines of the target to become indistinguishable from the background and the 
remaining steps in the algorithm to fail. There are several solutions to this. In [17], 
they used a self-similar pattern that could be easily recognized in the image. This 
approach could also be used here, but is significantly more processing intensive than 
our approach. Another approach would be to use a color camera and a target of a 
unique color as has been used in several other systems. 

5.2. Strengths and Weaknesses of the Docking System 

5.2.1. System advantages: 

Visual target tracking explicitly determines whether or not it was possible to see the 
target from the current position, thus we always knew if it was indeed possible to 
successfully dock from the starting position. If we did not see the target then we 
could alert the user or a higher-level planner of the error. If the target is lost during 
the docking procedure, the robot can undo previous steps to find the target and 
reattempt the docking procedure. In many cases the robot being repaired will have 
lost power, if this is the case the visual system will still function correctly. In 
general one cannot make the assumption that the robot to be repaired can assist in 
the repair procedure in any way. 

5.2.2. System disadvantages: 

The hardware required for the docking system is expensive compared to the cost of 
the robot: Wireless BAV Camera $250, Receiver $100, Capture Card $100-$600. 
The robot itself costs approximately $500, most of which is in the cost for the 
motors. Though in this particular case we performed the vision processing off- 
board, a more realistic scenario would be to have the vision processing done on- 
board. Vision is a computing-intensive application, and thus we would need a fair 
amount of processing power on the robot, which is difficult for a robot of this size. 

5.3. Docking Systems for Repairable Robots 

The above system was a second attempt at a docking system. The first system used 
infrared light emitting diodes (LEDs) to perform the docking procedure. This 
docking system was very inexpensive and computationally simple, but had several 
properties that were unacceptable in a docking system for cooperative repair. In 
order to find a damaged robot, the damaged robot had to turn on two LEDs in order 
for the repair robot to dock with it. Obviously, if the damaged robot does not have 
power, this is impossible. As a general rule, one cannot assume that a robot in need 
of repair can assist in the repair procedure in any way. Thus any docking system 
used in a repair procedure should be passive with respect to the damaged robot. 

Eor our specific class of repairable robots, where repair consists of replacing 
failed modules, the docking system should allow the repair robot to dock with any 
replaceable module. Though not included in this system, the extension is simple. 
The addition of a visual bar code around the border of the visual target will allow us 
to have a visual target for every replaceable module. A more general approach 
might be to have one or more reference markers on the robot from which the relative 
position of all the replaceable modules could be determined. 
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Another crucial feature of docking systems for repair robots is that there must 
be a retry feature. There are an infinite number of possible failures that may occur 
during the docking phase. Many of these failures are only transient, and thus can be 
overcome if the docking procedure is repeated. Also, if the retries fail, it should be 
possible to re-plan at a higher level. In our case, this means using our ultrasonic 
localization system to move the robot to a configuration from which it can attempt 
the docking procedure again. 

6. Conclusion 

We have presented the concept of cooperative repair. Cooperative repair requires 
three distinct steps: verification, diagnosis, and correction. The docking system in 
conjunction with the mechanical design of the robot will allow us to complete the 
correction aspect of these three steps. Our current goal is to integrate the docking 
system with the localization system developed in [4]. We must then further develop 
the system to be able to distinguish and dock with multiple modules and various 
teammates. 

The overall objective is to build a platform with which to develop the 
remaining two aspects required for cooperative repair, namely fault detection and 
fault diagnosis. Once the platform is complete, we will have a real platform to test 
the algorithms and procedures being developed for fault detection and diagnosis. 
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Abstract: We present a method for representing, communicating, and fusing 
distributed, noisy, and uncertain observations of an object by multiple robots. The 
approach relies on re-parameterization the two-dimensional Gaussian distribution 
to correspond more naturally to a robots’ observation space. The approach 
enables two or more observers to achieve greater effective sensor coverage of the 
environment and improved accuracy in object position estimation. We 
demonstrate empirically that, using our approach, more observers achieve more 
accurate object position estimates. The method is tested in three application areas: 
object location, object tracking, and ball position estimation for robot soccer. We 
provide quantitative evaluation of the technique on mobile robots. 



1. Introduction 

Typically, individual robots can only observe part of their environment at any 
moment in time. In dynamic environments, information previously collected about 
currently unobservable parts of the environment grows stale and becomes 
inaccurate. Sharing information among robots increases the effective instantaneous 
visibility of the environment, allowing for more accurate modeling and more 
appropriate response. If processed effectively, information collected from multiple 
points of view can provide reduced uncertainty, improved accuracy, and increased 
tolerance to single point failures in estimating the location of observed objects. 

In order to meet the time demands of a highly dynamic environment (e.g. 
robotic soccer), both the information transmitted between robots and the 
computational demands to combine observations must be minimal. Our approach 
makes use of a few easily obtainable parameters describing an observation and 
simple computations to meet these needs. We use two-dimensional statistical 
representations of target location observations generated by individual robots. Each 
robot independently combines the multiple observations provided it in order to 
produce improved estimates of target locations. The local computation allows for 
robust use of all available information without failure due to communication loss. 

2. Background and Related Work 

One common method of object position estimation, including robot location, 
uses Kalman filters to track objects 117, 21, 22, 23] or robots 113, 15, 19] through 
time, updating estimates based on previously known positions. Data fusion of 
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multiple sensors (such as odometry, sonar, cameras, and laser range scanners) on a 
single robot, using Kalman filters, has been used for robot localization [14, 15, 18, 
19]. The technique is especially useful in dynamic applications such as robotic 
soccer. The CS Freiburg RoboCup team of Germany, for example, estimates 
position using odometry and by finding the field borders in laser range scans [10]. 
These two estimates are fused using a Kalman filter to localize the robots. Recent 
developments in localization in unknown environments by simultaneously mapping 
and localizing rather than relying on previously generated maps [3, 8]. The specific 
issues of multi-robot localization in a mapped environment are also investigated [9] . 

The ability to rapidly share distributed observations is critical in distributed 
dynamic tasks like robotic soccer. Most robot soccer team approaches use vision 
and/or sonar to localize and vision to locate objects in the environment. Some share 
information for planning and dynamic role assignment (ART [16]). Others fill-in 
blank areas in the world model with shared data (CS Freiburg [10, 11], RMIT [4], 
5dpo [7]). Other distributed sensing approaches include merging independent grid 
cell occupancy probabilities measured by multiple robots (possibly distributed in 
time) [5, 6], and curve fitting of models and observations by multiple robots [12]. 

The task we address is distinct from the others described above. We focus on 
fusing multiple simultaneous observations of the same object from distributed 
vantage points (as opposed to observations from the same vantage point over 
multiple instants in time). Our objective is to provide more accurate instantaneous 
estimations of the location of dynamic objects that are simultaneously visible by 
multiple robots without relying on historical data. Additionally, most probabilistic 
methods rely on decomposing the space into discrete cells [5, 6, 9, 14, etc]. Our 
approach does not require discretization, working in the continuous spatial domain. 

3. Fusing Gaussian Distributions 

3.1. Overview 

We represent a single observation of an object as a two-dimensional Gaussian 
distribution (Figure 1). The center, or mean, of the distribution is the estimated 
location of the object and the standard deviations along the major and minor axes of 
the distribution correspond to estimates of the uncertainty (or noise) in the 
observation along each axis. The distribution corresponds to the conditional 
probability that the object is in that location, given the observation. 




Figure 1. Distribution parameter definitions: mean (x, y), angle of major axis (0), major and 
minor axis standard deviations (Omap ^min)^ distance to mean (d). 
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Provided two observations are independent and drawn from normal 
distributions, the observations can be merged into an improved estimate by 
multiplying the distributions. To meet cycle time requirements of a highly reactive 
system, an efficient method of multiplying distributions is necessary. We use a two- 
dimensional statistical approach based on Bayes’ Rule and Kalman filters, first 
introduced by Duffin [1]. In this approach, multi-dimensional Gaussian 
distributions can be combined using simple matrix operations. Since multiplying 
Gaussian distributions results in a Gaussian distribution, the operation is symmetric, 
associative, and can combine any number of distributions in any order. 

Our approach, illustrated in Figure 2, is to collect observations of multiple 
robots, and then merge the corresponding Gaussian distributions to yield a better 
estimate of the location and uncertainty of the observed object. 
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Figure 2. Block diagram of the multi-distribution merging process. Multiplication is 
conducted using the mathematical formulation described above. Each subsequent distribution 
is merged with the previous result, and the final parameters are extracted. 



The canonical form of the two-dimensional Gaussian distribution depends on 
standard deviations, and (Jy, a covariance matrix, C, and the mean, as shown [20]: 
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The parameterization of the Gaussian distribution in this representation does 
not correspond the parameters of our observations (Figure 1). We address the 
problem through a transformation of parameters from observation form to canonical 
form. In this form, the distributions can be merged using matrix operations. After 
all observations are merged, we extract the mean and standard deviations from the 
merged result (these correspond to estimated location and uncertainty of the object). 



3.2. Mathematical Details 

We wish to determine the mean, standard deviations, and angle of the combined 
distribution to estimate object position and characterize the quality of the estimate. 
We can compute these parameters from sensor readings and models of sensor error 
(deviations). Thus, we require a method of determining combined parameters from 
those of individual distributions. The formulation we use is adopted from Smith and 
Cheeseman [20] and derivations are provided in more detail in a technical report 
[21]. Since the mean, standard deviations, and orientation of the major axis are 
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independent of scaling, they can be extracted from the resulting merged covariance 
matrices without considering absolute probability values. 

The covariance matrix, C, of an observation relative to coordinates aligned with 
the major and minor distribution axes is initially determined from the major and 
minor axis standard deviations in the local coordinate frame (designated L). 

0 
r2 



Cl = 



maj 

0 at 



( 2 ) 



Since observations may be oriented arbitrarily with respect to the global 
coordinate frame (angle 0 relative to global v-axis), they must be transformed to this 
frame. Rotation of X in equation 1 by leads to the following relationship. 

C-> ^ C = R{-ef Ci^ R{-d) (3) 

Once the observation is in canonical form, we combine individual covariance 
matrices into a covariance matrix representing the combined distribution. 

C’=Ci-Ci[Ci+C2]"‘Ci (4) 

The mean of the resulting merged distribution, X, is computed from the 
individual distribution means and covariance matrices. 

(5) 
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The principal axis angle is obtained from the merged covariance matrix entries: 
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A, B, and D are top left, top right/lower left, and lower right entries, respectively. 

Lastly, the resulting major and minor axis standard deviations are extracted by 
rotating the covariance matrix to align with those axes and reversing Equation 2. 

c=R{eycR{e^) (?) 



3.3. Simulated Example 

Two robots observe a target object (Figure 3). Each observation produces a 
Gaussian distribution of possible locations for the object; typically, each distribution 
provides greater accuracy along a different direction than the other distributions. 



Figure 3. Left: Two (distributed) robots see a target. Right: Observations generate 
Gaussians; uncertainty (l-o ovals shown) increases with distance. 

For this example, the robots are positioned with relative headings 90 degrees 
apart and looking directly at the target. The target is located at (10,10). The two 
simulated robot observations were drawn from a random normal distribution 
centered at the object’s true position. The major and minor axis standard deviations 
of these distributions were (5,3) for robot 1 and (3,1) for robot 2. Robot 1 reports a 
mean of (12.34, 9.02) and robot 2 reports a mean of (9.90, 11.69). In Figure 4, the 
distribution resulting from the single measurements by robot 1 and robot 2 are 
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shown at left. The resulting merged distribution is shown in at right. The narrowing 
of the distribution indicates that implied uncertainty (standard deviations) is reduced, 
and the mean is more accurate relative to the actual target position. The merged 
mean is (9.97, 9.57), with major and minor axis standard deviations (0.89, 0.49). 

Observations: Robots 1 and 2 Merged Observation 




Figure 4. Left: The individual distributions to be merged. Right: Resulting merged 

distribution, with reduced error and higher accuracy in the mean. 



4. Validation On Robots 



4.1. Hardware Platform 

The hardware platform used is a modified Cye robot, an inexpensive and 
commercially available platform (Figure 5). This platform consists of a drive 
section and a trailer. The drive section uses differential drive with two wheels and is 
equipped with a front bump sensor; the trailer is passive. On board the Cye is a 
motor controller processor. High level commands and image processing algorithms 
are implemented in C and Java on a Pentium 266 (running linux) using TeamBots 
[2]. A wide field-of-view NTSC video camera provides sensory input. CMVision 
performs color analysis and color blob detection and merging [2]. Robots 
communicate with wireless ethernet. 

Camera calibration was conducted at two levels. First, Flatfish [14] determined 
the parameters describing the aberrations of the lens. These parameters enable 
mapping from pixel location to points in three-space. 




Figure 5. Enhanced Cye Robot platform. 
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A second calibration step characterizes systemic errors. Targets are placed at a 
set of fixed distances and angles relative to the robot and the distance and angle 
calculated by the vision system is recorded. Comparing measured distance versus 
actual distance provides a mean bias as a function of measurement distance. After 
correcting measurements for this bias, proportional errors are determined. 

A histogram of these sensing errors determined that the corrected distances are 
distributed about actual distance approximately normally. From these errors, a 
standard deviation in percent distance can be directly determined. A similar process 
was completed for angle, though no bias correction was conducted. These deviation 
functions are used to compute parameters of the observation distributions. 

4.2. Assumptions 

Several assumptions are implicit in this approach. In addition to assuming 
independent, Gaussian sensor errors, the robot coordinate frames are assumed to be 
coincident. Without this, data are incompatible and the merging is meaningless. 

We do not take into account robot positional uncertainty in the generation of 
target location distributions; our localization is not fully implemented at this time. 
Once determined, robot positional uncertainty can be incorporated by encoding it in 
object positional uncertainty. Merging the measurement uncertainty distribution 
with the robot’s position distribution translated to the same mean spreads the 
object’s position to accommodate both measurement and localization uncertainty. 

Several additional assumptions were introduced for simplicity in 
experimentation and camera calibration. First, the camera parameter calibration 
assumes that objects are at a known height from the ground plane; unknown objects 
are therefore assumed to be on the ground plane. This reduces the transformation 
from three dimensions to two. This is not a highly restrictive limitation, as common 
obstacles, agents, landmarks, (etc) in environments are generally on the ground 
plane. Second, objects of interest are assumed to be unique in order to avoid the 
necessity of solving the association problem. 

4.3. Experimental Setup 

An experiment was devised to directly test this approach to distributed sensing and 
merged distributions without complications due to motion and positional 
uncertainty. Three stationary robots sequentially locate a stationary object at several 
pre-determined points (Figure 6). Robots share observations and compute resulting 
merged position estimates for each point. Computations were separately conducted 
on pairs of data points. Thus, accuracy of single-robot measurements can be directly 
compared to the accuracy obtained by combining data from two and three robots. 




Figure 6. Three robots observe a ball at several fixed locations (shown as circles on line) and 
combine observations into single position estimates. 
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4.4. Experimental Results 

Example experimental results are shown graphically. Figure 7 shows the results of 
successive merging compared to the actual trajectory. The top left compares robot 
3’s observations (largest errors at the greatest distances from the robot). The top 
right similarly compares the result of merging two robots’ observations. The 
estimate resulting from merging three robots’ measurements is shown at the bottom. 
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Figure 8. Left: Position error in x and y for each measurement. Each merging lowers 
position error bounds and reduces outlier frequency. Right: Mean position error in x and y 
over all single observations, all 2-observation merges, and all 3 -observation merges. 
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Point-by-point trajectory errors are compared for all single-robot, two-robot, and 
three-robot measurements in Figure 8 (left). While individual trajectories are 
sometimes accurate at single points (in fact, occasionally more accurate than 
combined data), the consistency of accuracy in combined results is absent in the 
single-robot trajectories. Additionally, outlier frequency is reduced. This is best 
characterized by plotting the mean error of all single-robot observations, all two- 
robot observations, and all three-robot observations, as shown in Figure 8 (right). 

5. Test Applications and Results 

5.1. Location and Retrieval of Unseen Targets 

This test exhibits the agents’ increased effective field 
of view and ability to function with merged target 
positions. Initially, a robot is positioned so that it 
can see, but not reach, the target. Another cannot 
see the target, even with camera panning, but the 
path to the object is clear (Figure 9). By sharing 
information, robot 1 immediately obtains a target 
position without random search and successfully 
locates the object using only information provided 
by robot 2. Once the object is located, robot 1 
reaches and manipulates it using the merged position 
provided by both robots. Due to the small distances 
traveled from known starting positions, assumptions 
on localization and coordinate frames hold. 

5.2. Blind Robot Target Tracking 

In this experiment, three robots are positioned around a target area (for convenience, 
at relative headings of 90 degrees). A ball is moved throughout the area, and all 
robots track the ball using the position obtained by merging all three observations. 
The robots are able to track the target in most cases, even at higher speeds, and 
always quickly recover lost objects. Even when the target travels along the line of 
sight of a single robot (diminished accuracy in the depth dimension), the additional 
point of view make up for this accuracy. One robot is subsequently blindfolded by 
covering the camera with a box (Figure 10, left). The ability of the blinded robot to 
track the ball using the merged position from the other two is not observably 
diminished. Fixed robot positions are precisely known; localization and coordinate 
frame assumptions hold. 




Figure 10. Left: A blind robot (left) can track targets by merging data provided by other 
robots. Right: A soccer test. Attacker (right) attempts to score on blue defender (left). 




Figure 9. Robot 1 initially 
cannot see the target. Robot 2 
provides initial target location. 
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5.3. Robot Soccer 

This approach to distributed sensing was applied to the CMU Hammerheads middle- 
sized robot soccer team (Figure 10, right). Robots transmit the position of the ball, 
if visible, so that it can be combined with all other current observations. This 
provides robots far from the ball with more accurate positions and allows robots to 
quickly locate an unseen ball. Conflicting observations (means differing by more 
than 2 standard deviations) were not merged to prevent false (or multiple) targets 
and data collected in incompatible coordinate frames from resulting in confusion. 

The 2000 Hammerheads robots were localized entirely by odometry. 
Differences in coordinate frames arise from odometry drifts over time. As a result, 
the primary impact of distributed sensing was to provide a starting point for robots 
to locate lost balls. Despite coordinate frame discrepancy, frames were generally 
coherent enough that the camera’s wide field of view allowed searching robots to 
immediately locate an unobstructed ball by looking at a provided target position. 

6. Conclusions 

We present a method to improve target position estimates by fusing data from two or 
more robot agents. This approach, based on Bayes’ Rule and Kalman filter theory, 
implements real-time sensor data fusion on a reactive multi-robot system for many 
different applications. The successful ability to fuse these statistical measurements 
and the ability to receive position estimates of targets not visible allows our robots to 
quickly acquire targets and to more accurately estimate object position. While this 
work uses only vision for sensing, the approach can be applied to any sensor or suite 
of sensors which can be modeled by approximately Gaussian distributions. 

This approach to distributed sensing and information sharing is very promising 
based on the applications presented here: unseen target location, accurate target 
acquisition and manipulation, and robot soccer. However, several extensions of this 
work are necessary for practical implementation. Even in well-localized systems, 
disparity between coordinate frames can arise and must be accommodated. 
Autonomously determining the relative transformation between coordinate frames 
using sensors will be investigated. Additionally, the accommodation of robot 
positional uncertainty will be incorporated into the target position distributions, as 
described previously. Lastly, it may be possible to implement a pixel-to-world 
coordinate transformation that does not assume that objects are at a known elevation, 
but this would require the development of a new method of camera calibration. 
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Abstract; In the pursuit of an efficient cooperative multi-robot system, 
the researcher must eventually answer the question “how should robots 
communicate?”; a natural way to attack this question is to decompose it 
into three simpler corollaries: “what should robots communicate?” , “when 
should they communicate?” and “with whom should they communicate?” . 
In this paper, we propose answers to these questions in the form of a general 
framework for inter-robot communication and, more specifically, advocate 
its use in dynamic task allocation for teams of cooperative mobile robots. 
We base our communication model on publish/subscribe messaging and 
validate our system by using it in a tightly-coupled multi-robot manipula- 
tion task and a loosely-coupled long-term experiment involving many robots 
concurrently executing different tasks. 



1. Introduction 

We posit that the long-term goal for collective robotics is to have a decentral- 
ized collection of cooperative robots that are anonymously taskable. That is, 
irrespective of which and how many robots are available and what if any differ- 
ences exist among them, the group should be viewed as a pool of resources to 
whom work assignments, or tasks, can be delegated. For a variety of practical 
reasons, the robots must be individually autonomous, and so the delegation 
of tasks must be accomplished in a distributed manner such that this auton- 
omy is ensured. Further, we are striving toward long-term autonomy, in which, 
for long periods of time (days or weeks or even longer), each robot is a self- 
sufficient entity either executing a task or awaiting a new assignment; human 
intervention should be required only in severe failure situations. 

In our approach, each robot has a set of individual resources, or capa- 
bilities, which it can use to achieve tasks. These capabilities, which could be 
physical, like having a gripper, or ethereal, like having knowledge of the topo- 
logical layout of a building, can and do vary over time. Thus, even if two 
robots are initially identically physically configured, they will, through expe- 
rience and interaction with the world, become heterogeneous with respect to 
both their capabilities and their fitness for any given task. Each robot might 
have many different resources, and thus be capable of a variety of tasks. Also, 
any robot might fail at any time in a variety of ways. The problem we address 
here is how to intelligently allocate tasks, both simple and complex, to such a 
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dynamic, heterogeneous group of physically-embodied individuals working in 
an unpredictable environment. 

Toward this end, we have implemented and tested a novel task alloca- 
tion system which we call Murdoch. This system is based on a principled, 
resource-centric, publish /subscribe communication model and makes extensive 
(but efficient) use of explicit inter-robot communication. Since our goal is not 
to exploit resources in a globally optimal fashion, but rather to investigate prac- 
tical methods for allocating tasks to groups of autonomous and heterogeneous 
physical robots, we have built Murdoch as a completely distributed system. 
As such, it offers a distributed approximation to a global optimum of resource 
usage which is equivalent to an instantaneous greedy scheduler. 

We have tested this system in two very different domains: a tightly-coupled 
multi-robot physical manipulation task (see Section 6.1) and a loosely-coupled 
many-robot experiment in long-term autonomy (see Section 6.2). 

2. Related Work 

There has been a great deal of work on architectures for automated cooperation 
among agents. The Open Agent Architecture (OAA) [1] and RETSINA [2] 
are two such architectures. In both, the focus is on providing a maximally 
general environment in which very different agents, such as user interfaces and 
legacy database management systems, can interact and coordinate. Since we 
are concerned specifically with task allocation for physical mobile robots, we 
do not require the overhead (such as ontology specifications) that allows these 
systems to be so general. There is a component of task allocation among their 
agents, although the tasks are purely informational, rather than physical, in 
nature. Both architectures accomplish task allocation through a broker (called 
facilitator and matchmaker, respectively) which matches new task requests with 
agents that have previously advertised relevant capabilities. In Murdoch, we 
completely distribute the matchmaking process and thus do away with the 
centralized broker. A different approach is taken in STEAM [3]; this model- 
based system relies on each agent’s explicitly tracking the actions of both itself 
and its team and then applying joint intention principles to the resulting world 
model in order to make decisions. While this approach has been validated 
on software agents, it is not clear how, in a physically embodied world, an 
autonomous agent could gather and interpret the necessary data to perform 
the requisite tracking and modeling. 

In stark contrast to these very general architectures are ALLIANCE [4] 
and BLE [5]. These two special-purpose systems provide coordination among 
multiple robots by having the execution of a behavior on one robot directly 
inhibit the execution of the same behavior on another. Although it is not 
strictly necessary, in practice robots in these systems share an identical in- 
ternal (behavior-based) structure and the inhibition relationships between the 
relevant behaviors are hand-coded. Further, while a system built in either 
ALLIANCE or BLE may be well-suited to performing a single task, neither 
architecture has been demonstrated as being easily retaskable. 

Whereas most of the architectures described above fundamentally commu- 
nicate by point-to-point message passing, an alternate method is the broadcast- 
oriented blackboard model [6] . The standard blackboard system has many sim- 
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ilarities to the publish/subscribe system used in Murdoch. In fact, one might 
say that a publish/subscribe system is an instantaneous blackboard in which 
no central state need ever be kept, with the tradeoff that the past history of 
the blackboard is lost. This is an acceptable tradeoff in our domain, since old 
information quickly becomes irrelevant in physical, real-time systems. 

In order to allocate a given task, we use a simple auction in which each 
capable agent evaluates its own fitness for the task. A similar approach for 
deriving supply chains in a producer /consumer problem is described in [7]. 

3. The Communication Model 

In implementing distributed control systems for teams of robots, researchers 
typically resort to ad hoc communication strategies. These specialized strate- 
gies are often implemented as hand-crafted, task-specific communication 
graphs. For example, in [4] and [5], communication channels are explicitly 
created among individual behaviors on the different robots. While this model 
is well-suited to the design of some special-purpose, single-task systems, it has 
not been demonstrated for the general case of controlling a large population, 
in which the members dynamically form teams to accomplish different tasks as 
they are presented to the system. 

As an alternative to such special-purpose systems, we propose a principled 
communication model based on publish/subscribe messaging. Also known as 
dissemination-oriented communication and the announce /listen metaphor [8], 
publish/subscribe messaging is a commercially viable ([9]) message delivery 
paradigm that has been studied in a distributed systems context ([10]). 

The unifying concept of publish/subscribe systems is that messages are ad- 
dressed by content rather than by destination. This idea, often called subject- 
based addressing, is used to divide the network into a loosely-coupled asso- 
ciation of anonymous data producers and data consumers. A data producer 
simply tags a message with a subject describing its content, and “publishes” 
it onto the network; any data consumers who have registered interest in that 
subject by “subscribing” will automatically receive the message. Data pro- 
ducers need not have any knowledge of which consumers, if any, are receiving 
their messages, and vice versa. This kind of communication represents a fun- 
damental departure from the traditional communication model, in which each 
message is unicast from the sender to a single receiver at a specific known 
destination. As an aside, we have tailored this idea slightly so that when a 
message is published, it is addressed to a set of subjects, rather than just one. 
A data consumer will receive a message if the subjects in the message comprise 
any subset of the consumer’s current subscription list. Although we have not 
optimized the subset matching algorithm in our implementation, others have 
investigated the topic [11]. 

4. Murdoch 

Several important but hopefully admissible assumptions were made in the de- 
sign of Murdoch. First, the robots have a reasonable communication system. 
By “reasonable”, we mean that, although the communication paths among the 
robots need not be reliable, they should work most of the time and they should 
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easily provide the meager bandwidth required by our system. At a higher level, 
we assume that the robots share a common vocabulary. Thus, when one robot 
communicates about a task called push-box-on-the-right-end, the others 
know what that means. Now, this assumption does not imply homogeneity, for 
the mapping from the task name push-box-on-the-right-end to an internal 
control system for actually achieving it could be different on each robot, either 
out of necessity (e.g., one robot has legs and the other wheels), or by design 
(e.g., we are comparing different pushing algorithms simultaneously). We also 
expect the robots to be fundamentally cooperative and honest. For example, 
when evaluating a fitness metric for a potential task, each robot faithfully re- 
ports its score and gracefully withdraws when beaten. Of course, since the 
fitness metric is likely based on the robot’s noisy and imperfect sensory input, 
the reported score may not actually be “correct” (see Section 4.3). 

4.1. Subject Namespace 

The first step in creating a publish/subscribe system is designating the seman- 
tics of the subject namespace. Analogous to deciding the layout of a database, 
the interpretation of subjects will heavily influence the rest of the system. In 
Murdoch, since we are allocating tasks among a group of potentially hetero- 
geneous robots, we use subjects to represent their “resources”. Resources can 
be physical devices (e.g., camera, gripper, sonar), higher-level capabilities 
(e.g., mobile, door-opener) or abstracted notions of current state (e.g., idle, 
have-puck, currently-pushing-box). Thus, if we have a task that involves 
going to some physical location and observing it, we can reach the appropri- 
ate robots by addressing a message to the set {mobile camera idle}. Since 
messages are addressed to subjects and subjects represent resources, all inter- 
robot communication will necessarily be resource-centric, which we believe to 
be fundamental in achieving our goals. The robots never interact with each 
other by name and in fact have no explicit knowledge of each others’ existence; 
rather they only communicate about tasks and all messages are addressed in 
terms of the resources required to do the tasks. 

4.2. Task Structure 

Since we are concerned with task allocation, we must of course choose a repre- 
sentational structure in which we can describe (and the robots can understand) 
a given task. Although we do not currently use the Hierarchical Task Network 
(HTN) formalism [12] (we will soon transition to an HTN representation), the 
flexible hierarchical scheme that we do use is quite similar. Much like HTN’s 
compound tasks, we have high-level tasks; these tasks are sufficiently high-level 
that a human user can readily understand and reason about them. High-level 
tasks can be (and often are) composed of what we simply call tasks; a task 
is an atomic unit of computation and control that a single robot will execute. 
Our tasks are akin sometimes to HTN compound tasks and sometimes to HTN 
atomic tasks, since the execution of our tasks can involve allocating yet more 
tasks. 

Since in this work we are investigating task allocation, not task decompo- 
sition, we delegate to the task designer the work of defining a high-level task 
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in the form accepted by Murdoch^. However, it is important to note that in 
practice the tasks we want the robots to achieve are structurally simple enough 
(typically just a single layer of decomposition even for a tightly-coupled task) 
that the designer is not mired in exploration of a vast space of combinations. 

We simplify the job of writing the single-robot tasks, like push-right-end- 
of-box through the use of basis behaviors [14]. In fact, we follow a behavior- 
based model ([15], [14]) for controlling all the sensors and actuators on our 
robots. However, we do not require that the robots be controlled in a behavior- 
based manner; any control architecture that allows for the starting and stop- 
ping of task execution will fit within our model. Our behaviors are low-level 
controllers, such as avoid-obstacles-with-sonar and visual-servo-to-color 
and are each implemented as a separate operating system thread. A task, then, 
is defined in terms of a concurrent instantiation of a collection of properly pa- 
rameterized behaviors. For example, we can define push-right-end-of-box 
as particular instances of avoid-obstacles-with-sonar and visual-servo-to- 
color (our box is brightly colored) and we can define goto-goal as a differently 
parameterized instance of avoid-obstacles-with-sonar paired with servo-to- 
lo cat ion. While writing these individual behaviors is not a trivial matter, we 
believe that having a library of robust and parameterizable basis behaviors is 
well worth the work involved as the result is a natural way of specifying tasks. 

4.3. Negotiation 

At the heart of Murdoch lies a simple distributed negotiation protocol that 
allocates tasks one by one via a sequence of one-round auctions. The process is 
triggered by the introduction of a task to the system. The task could be intro- 
duced in many ways, including a human user, a cron-style alarm, or an already 
ongoing task. In every case, the first step is for an agent (which is working on 
behalf of a user, alarm, or task) to publish an announcement message for the 
task. This message contains details about the task, such as its name, length, 
and a new subject on which to negotiate it. The announcement message is 
addressed to the set of subjects which represent the resources required to exe- 
cute the task; thus only those robots currently capable of the task will receive 
the message. Of course, there may be more than one capable robot available 
for a single task and we need a method for deciding among them; in fact, this 
decision process is the very basis of achieving sensible task allocation. For this 
purpose, we employ metric functions, or simply metrics. 

Metrics can take many forms, with the restriction that each one, when 
evaluated in the context of a specific robot, should return a scalar “score” rep- 
resenting that robot’s fitness for the task. A metric is usually defined as some 
function of the robot’s current state, although in general, a metric could per- 
form any arbitrary computation, including inter-robot communication. As an 
example, if the task under consideration is to go to a certain location and pick 
up an object, one possible metric is to compute the Cartesian distance from 
the robot’s current position to the goal position, with a shorter distance being 

^Alternatively, an off-line planner, such as the one described in [13], endowed with knowl- 
edge of the preconditions, postconditions and interdependencies of the tasks involved could 
be employed here. Note that the planner would not be deriving specific motion sequences, 
but rather overall task structure; the behaviors themselves generate in situ trajectories. 
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better. Multiple metrics can be defined for a single task, with the final score 
being some combination of the individual scores; we have experimented with 
combining metrics through both simple sums and weighted sums, the latter 
of which provides for a prioritization of metrics. It is important to note that 
metrics, being functions of each robot’s own sensor data, may not accurately 
represent the current state of the robots, possibly resulting in a non-optimal 
allocation of the task. Since finding an optimal allocation would require gath- 
ering global data, guaranteeing its accuracy, and centralizing control, we find 
our metric-based distributed approximation to be a parsimonious alternative. 

Upon receipt of a task announcement message, each capable robot partici- 
pates in a one-round auction, determining its fitness by evaluating the indicated 
metrics and broadcasting its score back to the others. Everyone immediately 
knows who is best suited (i.e., who won the auction) and so the losers can go 
back to listening for new tasks while the winner begins the task. Since each task 
will always be claimed by the most capable robot at the time, Murdoch acts 
as an instantaneous greedy task scheduler. Thus we suffer from the well-known 
problems of greedy algorithms; they are manifested in our domain as situations 
in which, although sufficient resources exist to achieve a given set of tasks, the 
order in which they are presented causes resources to be exploited in a non- 
optimal manner such that not all the tasks are actually achieved. Centralized 
broker and matchmaker systems avoid this pitfall by analyzing concurrent tasks 
before allocating them; of course, this kind of planning will not help in what 
we view as the common case in which single tasks are input stochasticly from 
some outside source, such as a human user. As a distributed alternative, we are 
investigating the inclusion of simple optimizations in the metrics themselves; 
for example, a specialist who has few resources to offer could always increase 
its own score by some amount such that it will defeat a generalist who has 
more resources and might be put to better use on a later task. 

5. Experimental Platform 

Murdoch is implemented on our group of seven ActivMedia Pioneer 2-DX 
mobile robots. The robots are equipped with a variety of sensors and each 
is configured differently. The sensors include: ultrasonic rangefinders, laser 
rangefinders, compasses, color cameras, and tactile bumpers. With regard to 
actuators, each is equipped with two drive wheels and a passive caster (steering 
is differential), some have grippers, and some have pan-tilt-zoom camera units. 

Internally, each robot houses a Pentium-based computer running Linux; 
Murdoch runs on this platform and communicates with the robot via a server^ 
developed at the USC Robotics Research Labs. Inter-robot communication is 
provided by way of wireless Ethernet; the topology is such that every machine 
(robot or not) on the network can communicate freely with every other machine. 



^The server, Player [16], runs on the Pioneer’s computer and offers a unified TCP socket- 
based interface to all the sensors and actuators attached to the robot. Player is freely available 
under the GNU Public License. Consult http://fnord.usc.edu/player for more details. 
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Figure 1. Our two experimental task domains. In the cooperative box-pushing task 
(left), the robot on the left (the watcher) is coordinating the actions of the other two 
robots (pushers). In the other experiment (right), a group of robots concurrently 
execute a variety of single-agent tasks, including box-pushing and target-tracking. 

6. Experimental Task Domains 

We validated our approach in two different task domains, one featur- 
ing tightly-coupled coordination of multiple robots engaged in a coop- 
erative box-pushing task, and the other loosely-coupled coordination of 
many robots executing a collection of independent single-robot tasks. For 
more information about these tasks, and videos of experiments, consult: 
http : //robotics .use . edu/~agents/pro j ects/pub-sub .html. 

6.1. Tightly- Coupled Task Allocation 

Our experimental setup (see Figure 1) is as follows: one large box must be 
moved from a start location to a goal location by the collective pushing efforts 
of a group of robots. The robots do not have manipulators with which they 
could grip the box, and the box is large enough and characterized by sufficiently 
complex physical properties that a single robot cannot predictably manipulate 
the box by pushing in the middle of a side. We chose a cooperative pushing 
algorithm inspired by the distributed manipulation work of [17] and [18]. We 
have two pushers and a single watcher, equipped with a laser rangefinder and 
color camera. The watcher drives in front of the box and toward the goal, 
which it finds with the camera, all the while monitoring the orientation of 
the box with the laser. Depending on the current orientation of the box, the 
watcher generates the appropriate pushing tasks to rotate and translate the 
box as necessary. It is important to note that the pushers are not inherently 
“handed” ; they have no preference for pushing a particular end of the box and 
are in fact both executing the same control program. When a new pushing 
task is announced, each available pusher executes a vision-based metric that 
reflects how well-positioned it is to achieve the particular task. 

After verifying that the simple case of continuous straight-line pushing 
was successful, we stressed the system in various ways. First, we moved the 
goal far enough off to one side that simultaneous action by both pushers would 
have been insufficient to move the box to the goal; the box had to be rotated 
as well. In this situation, the watcher senses that the box is out of alignment 
with respect to the goal and consequently allocates only the appropriate single 
pushing task which would correct the alignment; they then return to the simple 
case of straight pushing. We also conducted experiments with a moving goal 
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and even changing the watcher task dynamically to a different goal. Since the 
watcher algorithm involves no path planning, but rather constantly reacts to 
current sensor data, moving and changing goals do not constitute a special case 
in the algorithm. We were able to reliably lead the whole group (robots and 
box) along many sufficiently widely curved paths around the lab. 

In order to test the fault-tolerance capability of our box-pushing system, 
we purposefully introduced failure by turning off one pusher while the robots 
were in the middle of a coordinated box movement. With the removal of one 
potential pusher, nothing changes with respect to the algorithm that the re- 
maining robots follow; only the observed behavior changes. Since the remaining 
pusher is the only one capable of new pushing tasks, it continues pushing but 
switches sides many times as new corrective pushing tasks are allocated by the 
watcher, and eventually is able to see-saw the box to the goal. Thus, after a 
robot failure, the system exploits the other resources and degrades naturally 
to a less efficient pushing method. Of course, when the remaining resources 
are insufficient for the task, the task is deemed unachievable and an informa- 
tive error message is returned to the user. However, if resources again become 
available, they are immediately put to use. We verified this behavior by turn- 
ing off one robot, letting the other continue for a while, then reintroducing the 
failed robot on the opposite side from which it had started; the new pusher was 
automatically brought into the team, and the pushers had swapped roles. In 
summary, the system properly handled all failure classes for which we tested. 

6.2. Loosely-Coupled Task Allocation 

In the pursuit of long-term autonomy, we also experimented with Murdoch 
in a very different task domain. In this domain (see Figure 1), we ran a large 
group, consisting of 6 heterogeneous robots and 1 desktop computer connected 
to an overhead camera, over a long period of time (approximately 3 hours) , all 
the while randomly injecting new tasks of random lengths into the system. Each 
machine was controlled by a copy of the same program; this program simply 
queried its host for the list of currently available devices, then made the proper 
resource subscriptions. For example, the robots equipped with both cameras 
and lasers subscribed to {camera laser mobile}, while the desktop computer 
only subscribed to {overhead- camera}. We used four different tasks. The 
first, object-tracking, requires camera and mobile. The task is to find and 
track from a safe distance a certain colored object. The second, sentry-duty, 
requires camera, laser, and mobile. The task is to find a certain colored 
object, then turn about and remain still, watching for any motion with the 
laser and setting off an intruder alarm if motion is detected. Our third task, 
cleanup, requires camera, bumpers, and mobile. The task for the robot is to 
find each small box of a certain color and use its tactile bumpers to push the box 
to the edge of the room, thereby cleaning the room. The final task, monitor- 
object, requires only overhead- camera. The task is to monitor the positions 
of various colored objects, such as boxes and robots, from the overhead view, 
and log the information for later review. 

Each robot also runs a battery-monitoring behavior that checks the current 
charge whenever the robot is idle, in between tasks. At that time, if the 
battery is low enough, the robot will unsubscribe from all subjects (thereby 
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removing itself from consideration for future tasks) and go to a clearly marked 
charging station. After charging for some time, the robot is freed to reenter 
the experiment. 

We observed the following system behavior. Over the course of 3 hours, the 
7 agents (6 robots and 1 computer) successfully executed 49 tasks and returned 
to charge their batteries 12 times. The same control program executed on each 
robot for the length of the experiment, with robots periodically idle (only 
executing passive collision avoidance), executing some task, or charging. Some 
of the randomly generated tasks were unachievable due to a lack of resources, 
because all the capable robots were either charging or otherwise engaged. In 
these situations, an error was returned, suggesting that the task be reintroduced 
later. We are currently implementing a smarter user-agent that will persistently 
reintroduce unachievable tasks on the user’s behalf (following a randomized 
exponential backoff algorithm) until they are allocated. We also purposefully 
induced failures in this domain. Since the tasks are all single-robot jobs, a robot 
failure meant that the task had only to be automatically reallocated to another 
robot. When resources permitted this reallocation, it was done as expected; 
otherwise the task was deemed unachievable. 

7. Conclusions 

In this paper, we presented the details of a dynamic task allocation system 
based on a principled publish/subscribe messaging model that requires all inter- 
robot communication to be resource-centric. This system was implemented and 
tested on physical robots in both a short-term tightly-coupled task domain and 
a long-term loosely-coupled task domain. We demonstrated how the system 
is extremely reactive to changes in the environment, including abrupt failures 
of robots and random introduction of new tasks. Murdoch is completely 
distributed, with no single point of congestion or failure, with the tradeoff that 
its task allocation solutions are always greedy. 

As part of continuing work in the box-pushing domain, we will increase 
the granularity of our control of the box by dividing the box’s alignments 
into more categories and parameterizing each pushing task by both time and 
velocity. Our hope is to successfully transport the box in a tightly-constrained 
corridor environment. As for the loosely-coupled task domain, we are currently 
designing a more ambitious experiment in which we will run the robots for much 
longer, possibly days, and record relevant data for an objective performance 
analysis of the system. 
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Abstract: In addition to researchers in AI and robotics, RoboCup attracts 
ordinary people, especially kids, high school and university students. Over 
3000 people from 35 nations around the world have participated in RoboCup 
since the great success of the Eirst Robot World Cup Soccer Games and Con- 
ferences, RoboCup-97 [1] held in conjunction with the Eifteenth International 
Joint Conference on Artificial Intelligence (IJCAI-97). Every year, the number 
of participating teams is increasing about 50%, that is, 35 teams in RoboCup- 
97, 64 teams in RoboCup-98 [2], and 90 teams in RoboCup-99 [3], and almost 
same number of teams in RoboCup-2000. Attendance in 2000 was impacted by 
the application of a new qualification process, difficulties for some of the Euro- 
pean teams to travel to Australia, and by the addition of a European RoboCup 
competition, EURO-2000. This paper focuses on a discussion of the challeng- 
ing research problems present in RoboCup and how they have been concretely 
addressed in RoboCup competitions in 2000. 

1 Introduction 

Robocup is a research challenge encourages investigation in the fields of robotics 
and artificial intelligence, with a particular focus on developing cooperation be- 
tween autonomous agents in a dynamic multiagent environment [4] . By provid- 
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ing a well defined problem, RoboCup enables many research groups to cooperate 
and compete with each other over many years in the pursuit of a grand challenge. 

RoboCup-2000 was held between August 27th and September 3rd, 2000, at 
the Melbourne Exhibition Center in Melbourne, Australia. 83 teams, including 
a total of about 500 people attended RoboCup-2000. In RoboCup-2000, much 
improvement in all completion leagues (FI 80, F2000, Legged, Simulation) were 
obtained, and new activities (RoboCup Jr. and RoboCup Rescue) were de- 
mostrated with many attendants. In the RoboCup workshop, four papers were 
nominated for a Challenge Award; one was award the RoboCup Engineering 
Challenge Award, another the RoboCup Scientific Challenge Award. 

In the remainder of this article, we summarize each league and their activi- 
ties. 



2 F180 

In the F-180 league, 16 teams from nine different nations competed this year. 
The usage of on-board vision by three teams is among the most interesting 
achievements of this year. The ViperRoos from the University of Queensland, 
Australia, the CUPS Glory team from the University of Western Australia, 
and the 4 Stooges from the University of Auckland, New Zealand managed to 
integrate an on-board camera and on-board vision into the severe size-limits of 
the F-180 league, namely maximum 18 cm diameter and maximum 180 cm^ 
floor area for a robot. The ViperRoos even managed to win 2:0 against a team 
with global vision. 

The Big Red team from Cornel University, USA, repeated their last year’s 
success and won the tournament. Instead of well controlled power, which was 
their road to success last year, they focused on skillful play. On the hardware 
side, they came up with two mechanical novelties in the F-180 league: omni- 
directional drive and a dribbling-device. Building an omni-directional drive 
with in the size limitation of F-180 is challenging and Big Red seems to have 
come up with a novel mechanical solution to it. Especially the goalie could 
profit from this feature as it can defend the sidelines of the goal as well as the 
space ahead of the goal equally well. The second mechanical novelty from Big 
Red, the dribbling device, consists of a rotating bar in front of each robot. It 
imparts a backspin on the ball which therefore tends to “stick” to the robot. 
This device was impressively used by individual robots for dribbling as well as 
for team-behaviors by receiving passes. The second place team, FU Fighters 
from the Freie Universitat Berlin, Germany, also were finalists in the previous 
year. They mainly impressed by a strong kicking mechanism which allows very 
fast shots towards the goal. The third place went to LuckStar II from Ngee Ann 
Polytechnic, Singapore. 
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Figure 1: Players from Big Red and Fu- fighters after the final 



3 F2000 

F-2000 League Competition this year included 15 teams from eight different 
countries all around the world. The games showed a great improvement both 
in the technologies applied, and in the scientific achievements from all teams. 
The winner was CS Freiburg, from Germany, who earned an F-2000 First Place 
for the second time. The runner-up the Golem Team, a surprising new entry 
from a group of young students, supported by Elpro Innotek, an Italian small 
industrial automation company. The third place was obtained by Sharif GE, 
from Iran, the 1999 winner. Both the finals for the first place, and for the 
third place, ended with penalty kicks, since the difference in skill between the 
teams was quite small. This added great excitement to the games. Several 
other teams, in addition to the winners of the 3 cups, showed very good playing 
capabilities based on excellent research, like for example, among all, the Trackies 
(the fourth place), from Japan, that had a very flexible control capabilities of 
the ball without any kicking devices while top other three teams have them, 
and RMIT, from Australia, that were very fast and flexible in their motions. 

The games affirmed the superiority of the planning system implemented by 
the University of Ereiburg, that uses a positioning system based on laser range 
finders. They successfully demostrated ball passing, opponents dribbling, etc., 
through a good estimation of the position and velocity of the other players. 
With the simple improvements given by introducing new motors, and adding a 
powerful kicker, GS Ereiburg succeeded to overcome some mechanical limitations 
of the original commercial platforms used for their players. However, the most 
interesting players were the new mobile robot designed by the Golem Team. 
This omnidirectional platform proved to be extremely powerful. The 360 degree 
vision system complemented very well the mechanical design, allowing to exploit 
the maximum of flexibility during the play (see Eigure 2(a)). Golem Team’s 
planning system was mainly based on a reactive approach, since their robots 
do not localize globally, like CS Ereiburg, but use only relative positioning with 
respect to the opponent goal, and rely on a set of very well designed basic 
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behaviors able to show emergent cooperative abilities. 




Figure 2: Distinguished Players from the F-2000 and Legged Leagues. Left: An 
F-2000 player of Golem Team, Italy. Right: Legged player of UNSW United 
approaches a goal. 



4 Legged 

The selected twelve teams came to Melbourne to participate in the Legged 
Robot League. In this league, all participants use the same robot platform, the 
Sony four legged robot. Therefore, this is a software competition in the real 
world. We had an elimination round with 4 groups (3 teams/group), the top 
two teams of each group went to the quarter finals. This year, UNSW United 
from University of New South Wales, Australia was the champion of the league. 
The second place was awarded to Les 3 Mousquesaires from Laboratoire de 
Robotique de Paris, France, and the 3rd place was CM-PackOO from Carnegie 
Mellon University, USA. 

In the Legged Robot League, we have an additional RoboCup Challenge 
competition. Three different technical challenges were devised: Challenge- 1 
(Striker Challenge), Challenge-2 (Collaboration Challenge), and Challenge-3 
(Collision Avoidance Challenge). These are not game type competitions, but 
qualification of basic behaviors such as finding a ball and goal, self-localization, 
passing, detection of other robots and so on. The 1st place of these 3 challenges 
is UNSW United, the 2nd is Baby Tigers from Osaka University, Japan, and 
the 3rd is CM-PackOO. 

One of the most significant progress in this year is UNSW’s behavior of 
creeping fiat on the ground by two front legs (See Figure 2(b)), which enabled 
more stable walking and much more accurate ball control such as passing or 
shooting. In addition, they invented fast self-localization and collision avoidance 
with the team mates by exchanging audio signals. Besides them, almost all 
teams implemented “heading” (kicking the ball with the head) so that ball 
passing can be a better strategy than ball dribbling by a single player. 
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5 Simulation 

In the simulation league, 40 teams from 15 countries all around the world joined 
the competition. We can summarize this year’s competition as the game of real 
team strategies. The final winner was FC Portugal, which was also the champion 
of Euro-2000 and a new comer of this year. The runner-up was Karlsruhe 
Brainstormers from Germany. The third place was ATT-CMUnited2000 from 
USA, whose previous program, CMUnited-99, was the champion of RoboCup-99 
and finished at the fourth place in this year. Final games were very sophisticated 
and exciting. Most of teams in final tournaments have good tactics to handle the 
ball and strategies to pass the ball smoothly. Some of games needed extended 
time. Especially, a game of Magma Freiburg and Sharif Arvand ended up with 
draw and the winner was decided by a coin toss. These happened because most 
of teams has the similar level of basic skills. 

Offensive teamwork was an important factor this year. Because goal blocking 
techniques of goalies have been improved very much, it becomes very difficult 
for a single attacker to dribble and get a goal against such a skillful goalie. As a 
result, dynamic combination plays in the offending situation is necessary to get 
goals. For example, FC Portugal is very good at side attack strategy; A side 
player carries the ball and kick to the goal area, and an attacker rushes into 
the goal area to shoot the ball. These strategies require methods to assign roles 
and to synchronize actions among multiple players. In order to realize these 
methods, FC Portugal used situation based strategic positioning and dynamic 
positioning and role exchange, which enables dynamic role assignment with- 
out communication in the offending situation. On the other hand, defensive 
strategies have not improved so much in this year. Some teams uses man-to- 
man marking in the defensive strategy, which was used the last year’s champion 
team, CMUnited-99. Although this was effective in the last year, it can be 
broken by dynamic combination plays like the centering strategy of FC Por- 
tugal. To oppose such offense, defending strategies, especially expectation of 
opponents strategies will become an important factor in the next few years. 



6 RoboCup Jr. 

RoboCup Jr. is one of the activities putting much more emphasis on educational 
and entertainment aspects of RoboCup. Education researchers from the world’s 
leading universities met at Robocup 2000 to discuss methods of using Robocup 
Junior as part of a school’s curriculum. Robofesta 2001 (www.robofesta.com) 
to be held in 4 major cities in Japan, is using the Australian Robocup Jr as 
a pilot project for their competition. Plans are already afoot for each state in 
Australia to conduct eliminations, followed by an Australian Championship to 
find a representative for World Robocup in Seattle next year. 

The soccer competition along with a Line Tracking-Sumo and a Parade/Dance 
competition attracted entries from interstate and overseas. With the number of 
entries over 40, it was one of the larger leagues of Robocup 2000. 
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Students from 55 visiting schools had a chance to perfect their skills in virtual 
robot soccer competitions, not only planned to be fun, but having educational 
elements integrated into them. Who would have thought that evolution could 
be taught with a robot soccer game. These simulations were presented by 
their designers who have travelled from U.S.A. and Europe, in the interest of 
promoting the concept that “education can be fun.” 

7 RoboCup-Rescue 

The RoboCup-Rescue Project was newly launched by the RoboCup Federation 
in 1999. Its objective is as follows. 

1 . Development and application of advanced technologies of intelligent robotics 
and artificial intelligence for emergency response and disaster mitigation 
for the safer social system. 

2. New practical problems with social importance are introduced as a chal- 
lenge of robotics and AI indicating a valuable direction of research. 

3. Proposal of future infrastructural systems based on advanced robotics and 

AI. 

4. Acceleration of rescue research and development by the RoboCup compe- 
tition mechanism. 

A simulation project is running at present, and a robotics and infrastructure 
project will soon start. 

In Melbourne, a simulator prototype targeting earthquake disasters was open 
to the public to start international cooperative research. Distributed simulation 
technology combines the following heterogeneous systems to make a virtual 
disaster field. 

1. Disaster Simulators: 

Collapse of buildings, blockage of streets, fire spread, and traffic flow are 
simulated considering mutual effects. 

2. Autonomous Agents: 

Civilians, Are brigades, policemen, and rescue parties make autonomous 
action in the virtual disaster. 

3. Simulation Kernel: 

Manages state values and networking of/between the systems. 

4. Geographical Information System: 

Gives a spatial information to the whole system. 

5. Simulation Viewers: 

Show 2D/3D image of simulation results in real time as shown in Fig. 3. 

RoboGup- Rescue competition will begin in 2001. Details are described in pa- 
pers and a book [7, 8, 9, 10, II, 14]. The simulator prototype can be downloaded 
from the links at http://robomec.cs.kobe-u.ac.jp/robocup-rescue/. 
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Figure 3: 2D viewer image of RoboCup- Rescue prototype simulator. 



8 Humanoid Demonstration 

The humanoid league will start from 2002 towards the final goal of RoboCup, 
that is, to beat the human world cup champion team by a team of eleven 
humanoid robots by 2050. This league is much much more challenging than the 
existing ones because dynamic stability of robot walking and running must be 
addressed. 

The main steps of such development will be: 

1. building an autonomous biped able to walk alone on the field, 

2. locomotion of this biped on straight line, curve, turn on itself, 

3. identification of the ball, the teammates, and the opponents, 

4. kicking, passing, shooting, intercepting, and throwing the ball, 

5. acquisition of cooperative behavior (coordination of basic behaviors such 
as passing and shooting), and 

6. acquisition of team strategy. 

Although the items 3, 4, 5, and 6 have been already attacked in the existing 
leagues, the humanoid league has its own difficulty to handle the ball by foot 
and hands. 
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At RoboCup-2000, the humanoid demonstration was held with four charac- 
teristic humanoids. Figure 4 shows these four humanoids, in which the number 
corresponds to the order from the left. 

1. Mark-V: Prof Tomiyama group, Aoyama Gauin University, Japan. Mark- 
V showed his walking and kicking a ball into the goal. 

2. PINO: Kitano Symbiotic Project, Japan. PINO showed his walking and 
waving his hand to say “Good Bye!” 

3. Adam: LRP, France. 

4. Jack Daniel: Western Australia University. Jack showed his walking in 
the air. 

These humanoids are still under development, and we expect to see more hu- 
manoids with higher capability of walking, running and more in next year. 




Figure 4: Four humanoids brought in RoboGup-2000 



9 Workshop and Challenge Awards 

The RoboGup-2000 workshop was co-chaired by Peter Stone, Tucker Balch, 
and Gerhard Kraetzschmar. From among more than 60 submissions, 20 papers 
were selected for oral presentation and an additional 20 were selected for poster 
presentation. Topics covered included research advances in all of the leagues as 
well as RoboGup rescue and RoboGup education initiatives. 

Four workshop papers were selected as finalists for the RoboGup-2000 Sci- 
entific and Engineering Ghallenge Awards, are distinctions given annually to 
the RoboGup-related research that shows the most potential to advance their 
respective fields. 
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The RoboCup-2000 Scientific Challenge Award went to [5] for its contribu- 
tion of a method for using Self- Organizing Maps to cluster spatio-temporal data. 
A novel vector representation is used as the inputs to the Self-Organizing Maps 
to capture relative player motions and player-ball interactions in the RoboCup 
simulator. 

The RoboCup-2000 Engineering Challenge Award went to [6] for its novel 
localization method employed by robots that compete in the middle-size league. 
This method works with images captured from an omni-directional vision system 
consisting of a specially engineered mirror designed to obtain the bird’s eye-view 
of the soccer field, with no need for software image transformations after image 
acquisition. It matches landmarks in the image, such as goals and field lines, 
using a priori knowledge regarding the geometry of the playing field. 

10 Conclusion 

Several RoboCup competitions and workshops have been already held, namely 
in 1997 in Nagoya, Japan, in 1998 in Paris, France, in 1999 in Stockholm, 
Sweden, and in 2000 in Melbourne, Australia. The participation and attendance 
of these events has been increasing every year, with about 500 participants and 
more than 5,000 visitors at RoboCup-2000. 

RoboCup-2001 is going to be held in the United States for the first time, 
in Seattle, colocated with the International Joint Conference of Artificial In- 
telligence. RoboCup-2001 will include a 2-day research forum with presenta- 
tions of technical papers, all competition leagues: soccer simulator competition, 
RoboCup simulation rescue competition (for the first time - details TEA), the 
small-size robot competition (F180), the middle-size robot competition (F2000), 
Four-Legged competition, the RoboCup robot rescue competition in conjunc- 
tion with the AAAI robot competition (for the first time - details TEA), the 
RoboCup Jr. symposium including soccer 1 on 1 robot and robot dancing 
competitions, and other educational events for middle-school and high-school 
children, and an exhibition of humanoid robots. 

For more information, please visit: 
http : / / WWW . robocup . org 
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Abstract: We present an implemented sensor-based planner for motion 
planning and exploration for eye-in- hand systems. A model-based motion 
planner is used to plan paths within the known part of the environment to 
further sense the unknown part of the environment. Each sensing action 
is viewed as gaining information about the status of conhguration space. 
We introduce the notion of C-space entropy as a measure of ignorance or 
lack of information of C-space. The next view is planned so as to maximize 
expected entropy reduction (MER), or equivalently, expected information 
increase. Experimental results demonstrate that MER criterion results in 
efficient exploration of unknown environments and that the planner can 
make a robot arm move around safely (without collisions) while carrying 
out exploratory and purposive tasks in unknown environments. 



1. Introduction 

In sensor-based motion planning, the task for a robot, equipped with a sensor, 
is to sense and explore its unknown environment (and reach a given goal) while 
avoiding collisions with any obstacles in the environment. A variety of sensors 
have been used in the past, mostly with mobile robots, with some exceptions 
as in [1]. This paper falls in the category of eye-sensor based motion planning 
for robots with non-trivial geometry /kinematics. An “eye^^ sensor is essentially 
a distance or range sensor that senses distances from a single vantage point (or 
a reference frame); non-trivial^ geometry /kinematics implies that the physical 
space and C-space for the robot are distinctly different. This cfass of robots 
is broad and incfudes robots ranging from a simpfe pofygonaf mobife robot to 
compfex articufated manipufators, and humanoid robots [2]. In particufar, our 
concern here is motion pfanning and expforation for an eye-in-hand system - a 
manipufator arm (caffed robot from here on) , equipped with an eye type sensor 
as shown in Figure 1. The robot is required to pfan and execute coffision-free 
motions in an environment initiaffy unknown to it. The decision to mount the 
sensor (eye) on the robot end-effector (hand) was motivated by the additionaf 

^Idealizations such as point or circle robots, made for most mobile robots, are considered 
to have trivial geometry /kinematics. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 373-384, 2001. 
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maneuverability for the sensor. Our framework, however, is general and could 
be extended to other types of sensor+robot mechanisms, for instance humanoid 
robots, where the eye sensor (s) is located on the head [2]. See [3] for some 
interesting issues for sensor-based planning with eye sensors. Figure 2 shows 




Figure 1. The experimental eye-in- 
hand system — a PUMA 560 with a 
wrist mounted area-scan laser range 
finder. Inset shows an enlarged view 
of the sensor with the camera on the 
left and the laser striper on the right. 




Figure 2. A general framework for 
eye-sensor based MP. 



our ^Tigh-level” framework for eye-sensor based MP for robots with non-trivial 
geometry /kinematics. The sensing action is assumed to be discrete, i.e., it take 
place at discrete time instants. This framework assumes that a model-based^ 
planner is available. This underlying model-based planner is used to plan paths 
within the known part of the environment to further sense the unknown part of 
the environment. We call this problem of determining the next sensing action 
the view planning problem. It has two component sub-problems: a) determine 
which region (in physical space) to scan and b) determine a reachable robot 
configuration from where the scan can be taken. The robot invokes the model- 
based planner to move to the planned view configuration and takes a scan. 
Having taken the new scan, the robot ^^updates” its internal representation 
(of physical and configuration space) and re-invokes the model-based planner 
to reach the goal. If it succeeds, it terminates with success. Otherwise, this 
process is repeated until the given goal is declared reachable by the model- 



^ We use the term model-based motion planning when the environment (model) is assumed 
known [4]. 
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based planner, or the goal is declared unreachable^. The two key sub-problems 
that sensor-based MP therefore needs to solve are: (i) view planning, and (ii) 
an ^Hncrementalized^^ model-based planner thEit repeatedly updates its physical 
and configuration space representation. 

Within the framework described above, we have implemented a sensor- 
based planner for the real eye-in-hand test-bed system shown in Figure 1. The 
model-based planner component used in our overall algorithm is an incremental 
version of the probabilistic roadmap planner [5] , adapted to deal with unknown 
environments. We call it Sensor-based Incremental Construction of Probabilis- 
tic Roadmaps (SBIC-PRM). Since a roadmap is constructed without explicitly 
representing the C-obstacles, it is particularly useful as a representation for 
high dimensional configuration spaces, our main motivation behind using this 
approach. While other roadmap type approaches could also be used, a key 
advantage of PRM is that it naturally handles disconnected components in the 
roadmap. See [6] for the case when AC A is used as the underlying model-based 
planner within our framework. 

We have reported various aspects of SBIC-PRM in [7, 8]. This paper 
integrates a novel, systematic and more efficient information-theoretic approach 
to the view planning sub-problem within the overall SBIC-PRM planner. In 
this approach each sensing action is viewed as gaining information about the 
status of configuration space. It uses a novel notion of C-space entropy as 
a measure of ignorance or lack of information of C-space. The next view is 
planned so as to maximize expected entropy reduction (MER), or equivalently 
expected increase in information. The details of this information theoretic view 
planning approach are described in [9, 10]. The emphasis in this paper is on 
its integration within the overall SBIC-PRM planner and experimental results 
showing the efficacy of MER based view planning compared to other criteria. 

Figure 3 shows SBIC-PRM running on a simulated 2-link eye-in-hand sys- 
tem. The robot has a range sensor on the end-effector. The sensor has a field 
of view of 40*^, indicated by the triangular region. The sensor also has an 
additional rotational degree of freedom at the wrist. The left image in each 
column shows the physical space and the right image shows the corresponding 
C-space. In both physical space and C-space, white region is known free space, 
black region is known obstacles and gray region is unknown. In physical space, 
dark gray region is obstacles, but unknown to the robot. White region around 
the initial robot configuration (pointing vertically down and shown in gray) is 
known to be free at the start. The robot in the desired goal configuration is 
shown in black. SBIC-PRM distinguishes between three types of landmarks: 
White landmarks, similar to the nodes in [5] belong to Cjree, i-e., the robot 
in this configuration lies completely in Vjree] Black landmarks correspond to 
robot being in collision with a (sensed or known) obstacle at the corresponding 
configuration; and. Gray landmarks correspond to those configurations where 
the robot does not intersect with any sensed obstacles, and does not lie com- 



^This termination condition would depend on whether it is a start-goal problem or explo- 
ration problem. This one is for start-goal problem. 
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pletely in Vjree either. In Figure 3 the dots in gray (unknown) region'^ are 
the gray landmarks, the dots in the white (known) region are the white land- 
marks, and the dots in the black region (canh see them) are black landmarks. 
The nodes of the roadmap (a graph) are the white landmarks and two nodes 
are connected if a local planner — that simply tries to execute a discretized 
straight line in configuration space — returns a collision-free path between the 
nodes. Edges between nodes are not shown to avoid clutter. There are several 
connected components in the evolving roadmap (recall that the C-space is a 
torus, shown as a rectangle). The start node belongs to the one on lower left 
corner. 

The robot carries out its motion within this evolving roadmap to further 
sense the physical environment. Each sensing action, as mentioned earlier, is 
chosen to maximize the expected entropy decrease (while satisfying reachability 
constraints), resulting in efficient and fast exploration of the environment. With 
each sensing action, as new free space (and obstacles) is sensed in the physical 
world, the roadmap is expanded by placing new landmarks and checking the 
status of all gray landmarks (old and new ones). The status of some may 
change to white (or black), thereby expanding the roadmap. This process is 
repeated until either the final goal is reachable from one of the nodes in the 
graph (as in this case), or the goal is declared unreachable. 

The core computation in this process is that of collision detection with 
known obstacles/unknown region. The geometry of the robot and the sensor is 
modeled by a collection of polyhedra and the environment is modelled as spatial 
occupancy octrees. Each scan gives a range image which is used to update the 
octree (s) representing the environment. Details of these rather straightforward 
geometric computations are in [11]. 

For brevity, we omit a comparison with other similar systems [12, 13], 
except to note that our approach is more systematic, effective and efficient for 
both view planning and model-based planning components. See [11] for details. 
For example, the next view in [12] is chosen to maximize the unknown physical 
space volume. We show (see Section 3.5) that the MER criterion based view 
planning results in more efficient exploration. We also note there is vast view 
planning literature in machine vision [14], however, these works assume that 
the sensor (camera) can move arbitrarily and do not consider the geometric 
and kinematic constraints — critical for eye-in-hand systems — on where the 
sensor can be positioned. 

2. Notation 

Let A denote the robot. We assume that the sensor body is “absorbed^^ into 
the robot A. Hence, we can treat the physical sensor as an abstract reference 
frame without any physical body. Let V denote the physical space ^ p — 2 
or 3) and C denote the configuration space. A{q) C V denotes the physical 
space occupied by the robot at configuration q ^C. Let Vs{q) C V denote the 
sensed region when robot scans at configuration q. Subscripts /ree, ohs and 

'^Note that the regions are not computed by the planner, only the corresponding landmarks 
are computed. Regions are shown for visualization only. 
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Figure 3. SBIC-PRM illustrated for a 2-link eye-in-hand system — a 2-link 
robot arm with an eye sensor (a range camera) mounted at the wrist. Sen- 
sor field of view is indicated by the triangular region. See text for further 
explanation. 

unk are used to indicate the free, obstacle and unknown portions of physical or 
configuration space. For instance, Aunk{(i) describes the part of the robot that 
lies in unknown physical space at configuration q. Cjree is characterized by a 
roadmap IZ. We use 1Z{Iq) to represent the connected component of IZ that 
contains /q, the landmark corresponding to the start configuration qo. Cfree{(}o) 
denotes the connected component of Cjree containing go- 

3. View Planning with Kinematic/Geometric Constraints 

Recall that there are two sub-problems within the view planning problem: 
a) to determine where in the physical space should the sensor scan, and b) 
determine a robot configuration from where the scan should be taken. We first 
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present our approach to solve a). In general, there are two main objectives in 
choosing which region to scan: (i) to gain information about the environment 
(exploratory component) and (ii) to preferentially “expand^^ toward the goal 
(goal component). 

3.1. Where to Scan: C-space Entropy and MER Criterion 

Recall that from a pure exploration perspective, we may view each sensing ac- 
tion as gaining information about the status of configuration space. The status 
of C-space is viewed as an n-dimensional discrete stochastic signal, in which 
each discretized configuration takes a value in a binary set {O(free), 1 (obsta- 
cle)}. The entropy of this stochastic process, denoted by H[C) and called 
C-space entropy, provides a measure of information about C-space. ^(C) 

N-l 

can be written as H (C) 

different 

^(C"(^0? C^i^k)) — • • •? where H[C{qi)) is the entropy of the random vari- 

able C[qi), the status of the configuration qi, and /(•) is the mutual information 
of multiple random variables. The next sensing action is chosen to maximize 
the expected value of the change in entropy^. We call this criterion the maximal 
entropy reduction (MER). Formally, the view planning problem is to choose a 
scan, such that —E{AH {€)) is maximized, i.e. 



max -E{AH{C)) = 

all possible 



{H(C before ) E(H(C. ,ur))) 



3.2. Implementing MER criterion: Information Gain Density 

H{C) is defined as a function of C-space. But it is ultimately determined by 
the status of physical space, and indeed the the probability that a given region, 
B CV is free, i.e., p[B C Vjree)- When a small neighborhood of a point x 
denoted by B{x) is scanned, it would change the entropy. We could compute 



this (expected) change in entropy per unit volume around every point x ^ 

Pi \ 

essentially a histogram of Gr(x) = lim . The best point to be 

^ ^ ^ vol{B{x))^0 V0l{B{x)) ^ 



scanned is the one that maximizes Gc{x), the information gain density function 
(IGDF). It^ can be expressed as ^g9q{x) where 



9q{x) 



lim 

vol{B{x))—^0 



-EAH{C{q)) 

vol[B{x)) 



An interpretation of the above expression is as follows. When B{x) (Z V is 
scanned, it affects the C-space entropy via each configuration q. gq{x) is the 
expected contribution of q to the resulting C-space entropy reduction (per unit 
volume). Gc{x) is the summation of gq{x) over all the configurations in the 

^For simplicity, we discuss the case of a single scanning action. This is easily generalized 
to a sequence of sensing actions. 

^This limit may not always exist. In practice, one could always compute an approximation 
for a small region B[x). Also, two simplifying assumptions are made here. First, mutual 
entropy terms are neglected. Second, we assume that the status (free or obstacle) of B{x) 
can be determined after the scan, i.e. no obstacle occludes the view. 
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entire C-space. However, note that only certain configurations contribute to 
Gc{x). gq{x) equals 0 when B{x) C\ A{q) = 0, because changing the status of 
B{x) will not change the contribution to C-space entropy from such a configu- 
ration q. The set of configurations that do contribute belong to what we call 
the C-zone of a?, denoted by T(a?) . Formally, T(a?) = {g : a? G A{q)}. Points 
outside the C-zone of x do not contribute to gq{x). Therefore, we explicitly 

write Gc{x) - gg{x) 

q€X{x) 

We have derived an expression for Gc{x) for Poisson distribution of (point) 
obstacles. Recall that a stationary Poisson point process is characterized by 
uniformly distributed points in space [15]. From a motion planning point of 
view, these points are obstacles in the physical space of the robot. The density 
parameter. A, gives us the ability to set the density of obstacles in the physical 
space. For a more dense distribution, A is higher. We simply state the result 
here, see [11] for details. 

p(BCVfree) = 

p{q) = p{Aunk{q) C Vfree) = 

Gc{x) = A(log - p{q) \ogp{q) - (1 - p{q)) log(l - p(g))) 

These expressions completely determine the IGDF for a physical space with a 
Poisson point distribution. 

3.2.1. IGDF: Practical Implementation 

The calculation of IGDF can be approximated as follows. Eq. 1 tells us that 
computing IGDF[x) requires a summation over C-zone T(a?). The computa- 
tional cost of finding the C-zone T(a?) is high for a high dimensional C-space. 
One way out would be to approximate the summation over randomly selected 
configurations q G Cunk (unknown part of C-space) when x G A{q). 

3.3. Overall Objective Function 

The exploratory component is achieved by maximizing the IGDF, as we just 
discussed above. For the goal-directed component, a reasonable choice is to 
find the gray landmark closest to the goal (call it Ig) subject to the condition 
that A{qi^) has at least a certain fraction of its volume in Vfree- Aunkiqio) 
the region that should be sensed. Formally, 

The combined objective function is then a weighted sum of Gc and G^, i.e. 
G{x) = WeGc{x) + WgGg{x). G{x) can be considered as a generalized IGDF 
with a larger weight placed on the points (in physical space) belonging to 
configuration qi^. The point x to be scanned is the one that maximizes G{x), 
i-e* ^max = - Tnax {G(a?)}}. In Figure 3, for each snapshot, the small dot 

nk 

in the centre of the sensor FOV (triangle) corresponds to Xmax- and Wg, 
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the weights for exploratory and goal components, can be chosen to emphasize 
the exploratory or goal-directed behaviour as needed by the task at hand. 

3.4. Determine View Configuration To Scan Prom: 

Given a point x^ax to be scanned, the next step is to determine a reachable 
configuration from which to scan it, i.e. to determine a view configuration, say 
Qy. Obviously, qy G CjreeiQo), since the robot needs to reach qy in order to 
scan. We search 7^(/o), the connected component of the roadmap to find the 
view node^. From all the white landmarks which satisfy the collision (between 
robot and known obstacles) and visibility (of x^ax from the sensor) constraints, 
we choose the one whose view node configuration results in the center of the 
sensing region Vs{qy) being closest to x. This is the the view node. Note that 
a qy may not exist for a given Xmax- In this case, the planner chooses the 
next best Xmax fo scan. If the view planner has exhausted all the observable 
physical space, it will stop and report a failure. In Figure 3, the robot is at the 
chosen view node in each snapshot. 

3.5. Effectiveness of MER criterion 

We conducted a series of experiments on the simulated two link eye-in-hand 
system of Figure 3 with three different criteria for view planning: (i) the next 
view (position and direction) is randomly chosen, (ii) the next view is chosen 
so that it maximizes the unknown physical space volume, and (iii) the next 
view is chosen based on MER criterion. The task was to reach the goal con- 
figuration (shown in dark); the start configuration being vertically downwards 
in each of the three cases. Fig. 4 shows the explored physical space and C- 
space after 14 scans with each of these three different sensing strategies. The 
MER criterion results in the highest explored C-space (70%), and the maximal 
unknown physical space volume criterion results in the least explored C-space 
(33%), with the random scan strategy somewhere in between (47%). In fact 
the robot was able to reach the goal configuration only with the MER based 
view planning; it failed to make the goal configuration free with the other two 
strategies. It is interesting to note that even random strategy does better than 
the one based on maximizing the unknown physical space volume. One fac- 
tor is that the overlap between viewing regions tends to be small in the latter 
strategy, and hence known physical space may tend to consist of several small 
islands scattered around. On the other hand, only large contiguous regions 
may make portions of C-space known. In addition, much of the physical space 
may even lie outside the workspace of the robot, hence contributing nothing 
to the C-space exploration. Maximizing unknown physical space volume may, 
therefore be the least efficient view planning strategy from C-space exploration 
perspective. 

4. Experiments 

We now present experimental results with SBIC-PRM running on the real test- 
bed shown in Figure 1 - a PUMA 560 with a triangulation-based area-scan laser 

^If the sensor has internal degrees of freedom, one can further search over this sub-space 
to find the “best” viewing position. 
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Figure 4. Comparison of C-space exploration efficiency for three different view 
planning criteria. White region shows the explored C-space. MER criterion 
results in significantly more C-space explored. 



range finder (the eye) mounted on its wrist. The sensor field of view is a conical 
region, approximately one metre long with an apex (solid) angle of about 40 
degrees. The sensor accuracy is about 1 cm in all three directions. For system 
and software details, see [7]. Figure 5 shows a real planning task solved by the 
planner. In this experiment, the robot has its forearm and upper arm inside a 
hole in a wall at the goal configuration (snapshot goal). The start configuration 
is robot pointing vertically upwards (snapshot 1). A tight small cuboid region 
around the initial configuration is assumed to be free at the start. Several 
boxes were scattered in the robot workspace that are unknown to the robot 
in the beginning. The robot reached the goal configuration in about 13 scans. 
Figure shows some of the intermediate viewing configurations that the robot 
moved to on its way to the goal configuration. 
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Figure 5. An example of a planning task solved by the planner on the real 
eye-in-hand testbed. 

In the following experiments, SBIC-PRM is run 10 times for each case and 
the results reported are average results. This was done to reduce statistical 
variations caused by randomized nature of the algorithm. 

SBIC-PRM was run with different for different weightings of exploratory 
and goal components [we and Wg). Wg = 0 corresponds to a pure exploration 
task. As a baseline, we also implemented a random view planning strategy in 
which scans were taken in a random direction from a randomly chosen white 
landmark. For each run, the C-space entropy is computed®. Figure 6(a) shows 
the resulting plots. The horizontal axis is the number of scans (iterations). 
The vertical axis is the C-space entropy. The random scan curve is shown with 
diamond markers. Clearly, larger Wq (exploration weight) results in faster C- 
space entropy reduction, or equivalently faster exploration. Furthermore, MER 
based view planning explores the environment significantly faster than random 
scans. Because of the random approach in generating landmarks, the number of 
landmarks of different colors (white or black) should be roughly proportional to 
the volume of C-space of the corresponding status (free or obstacle). Therefore, 
the number of black and white landmarks essentially provides a measure of the 
volume of explored (or known) C-space. Figure 6(b) shows the increase in 
black and white landmarks vs. the number of iterations for different values of 
exploration weight, w^. The number of black and white landmarks increases at 
a faster rate for greater values of w^. The faster speed of C-space exploration 
is, on average, at a cost of slightly increasing the number of scans to reach the 
goal. For instance, with Wq = .25, about 14 scans were needed to reach the 

®For computational reasons, entropy computation was carried out over a set of randomly 
selected (unknown) C-space configurations. 
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Figure 6. Higher exploration weight (lUe) results in faster decrease in entropy 
(a) and faster increase in number of black+white landmarks (b), thereby indi- 
cating faster rate of exploration. 

goal; with = 1, about 18 scans were needed. In some situations, however, 
a larger Wq may lead to fewer scans for reaching a goal. For instance, a larger 
We may help the planner to escape dead ends which were initially believed to 
be a free path towards the goal. 

Typically, the planner is able to reach (planning as it senses) the goal 
configuration in about 7-25 scans (depending on the scene complexity) , while 
avoiding collisions with the obstacles throughout. The run time (on a Pentium 
II 450) for one iteration varies from 1 minute to 2 minutes depending on the 
number of landmarks generated and the complexity of the scene. More details 
on run times are reported in [7]. 

5. Conclusions 

We demonstrated that (i) our information theoretic approach to view planning, 
in particular C-space entropy and the resulting MER criterion provide an effi- 
cient way of exploring C-space; (ii) parameters Wg and Wq change the behavior 
of the algorithm, i.e., the C-space exploration rate increases with the weight of 
the exploratory component Wq, and (iii) SBIC-PRM is an effective eye-sensor 
based planner making a robot arm move around safely (without collisions) 
while carrying out exploratory and purposive tasks in unknown environments. 

We have made certain simplifying assumptions in deriving the expression 
for MER criterion. In particular, (i) we assume Poisson point process, (ii) 
we ignore occlusion (visibility) constraint, i.e., we assume that a point to be 
sensed will either become free or obstacle, and (iii) we compute MER for a 
single point. Our immediate future work is to extend the MER formulation 
beyond these assumptions. Along another line, several fundamental yet novel 
issues arise for sensor-based motion planning and exploration for robots with 
non-trivial geometry /kinematics. We intend to explore them in future. See [3] 
for some initial thoughts. 
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Abstract: This paper addresses motion planning of a homogeneous modular robotic 
system. The modules have self-reconfiguration capability so that a group of the mod- 
ules can construct a robotic structure generating dynamic motion. Motion planning 
for self-reconfiguration is not straightforward because the modular structure allows 
many combinatorial configurations, and also the proposed module has only two de- 
grees of freedom. We will show a motion planning method for a particular class of 
multi-module structure, based on global planning and local motion scheme selec- 
tion. The fundamental module motion will also be demonstrated through hardware 
experiments. 



1. Introduction 

Reconfigurable robotic systems have been attracting more interest, as their feasibil- 
ity has been examined through hardware and software experiments in recent years 
[l]-[7]. This paper focuses on self-reconfigurable and homogeneous modular robotic 
systems that can adapt themselves to the external environment by changing their con- 
figuration. They can also repair themselves by using spare modules without external 
help owing to homogeneous modular structure. They have various potential applica- 
tions, especially for structures or robots that should operate in extreme environments 
inaccessible to humans, for instance, in space or deep sea, or in nuclear plants. 

The reconfigurable modular robotic system are classified into two types, lattice 
type 11, 2, 3] and thread type 15, 6, 7]. The former corresponds to a system where each 
module has several fixed connection directions, and a group of them can construct 
various static structures like jungle-gym. However, it is difficult for such a system to 
generate some dynamic robotic motions. On the other hand, the latter has snake-like 
shape that can generate various dynamic motions, nevertheless self-reconfiguration is 
difficult. 

We have therefore developed a new type of modular robotic system that can re- 
alize both static structure and dynamic robotic motion. This has been realized by sim- 
plified design of a module and connecting mechanism. Eundamental reconfiguration 
motions are demonstrated in the experiment section of the paper. 

This paper addresses some aspects of motion planning of a modular robotic sys- 
tem. There have been a number of studies on reconfiguration method for lattice-type 
modular robots. We have developed a series of distributed self-reconfiguration meth- 
ods for two-dimensional and three-dimensional homogeneous modular robots 18, 9]. 
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These methods enabled homogeneous modular robots to self-assemble and self-repair 
in a distributed manner based on local inter-module interactions. In contrast, most of 
other methods are based on centralized planning. Kotay et. al [10] developed robotic 
modules called “Molecules,” and described a global motion synthesis method for a 
class of module group to move in arbitrary directions. Unsal et. al [11] reported 
two-level motion planners for a bipartite module “I-Cube” composed of cubes and 
links, based on heuristic graph search between module configurations. These methods 
are dedicated to modules that have sufficient degrees of freedom to move to desired 
neighboring lattice position. Since our module has incomplete spatial symmetry, the 
formerly developed motion planning method cannot be directly applied. 

We propose a two-layered motion planning method, a global and local planners 
to transfer a class of module cluster, which is classified into a centralized method. 
The former part of the planner provides the flow of the cluster, which corresponds 
to a global movement. The latter generates local coordinated motions called motion 
schemes in consideration with incomplete spatial symmetry of modules. The planned 
motion have not been fully implemented yet in the hardware, however we will discuss 
issues which arise when the planned motions are executed. 

2. Hardware Design 

The developed module consists of two semi-cylindrical parts connected by a link 
(Fig. 1). Servomotors are embedded in the link so that each of parts can rotate by 
180°. Figure 2 shows a hardware prototype of the module. Each module has six 
connecting surfaces (three for each part) that can attach and detach other modules by 
using magnets and shape memory alloy (SMA) actuator [12]. The connecting surfaces 
have also electrodes for power supply and serial communication. All the connected 
modules can be supplied power from one module connecting to the power source. 
This eliminates the tether entanglement that becomes significant in three-dimensional 
configuration. 

Each module is equipped with a PIC microprocessor that drives servomotors and 
SMA actuators. In the current development, all the modules are controlled from a host 
PC that provides motion commands through serial communication lines. The size of 
one semi-cylindrical part is 6cm cube and a module weighs approximately 400g. 



magnetic connector 




servo 2 



Figure 1. A robotic module. 
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Overview of a module Inside structure of a module 



Figure 2. A hardware module. 

3. Reconfiguration Motion Planning 

We have shown the proposed module can generate various shapes such as legged walk- 
ing robot or slime-like locomotion machine [12]. However, the motion planning from 
one configuration to another is not straightforward because the proposed modules’ mo- 
bility strongly depends on its local configuration. Therefore, we deal with the motion 
planning to a particular class of module cluster as a basic case. We take a two-layered 
approach, namely global planner and local motion scheme selector. The global clus- 
ter movement, called ^6>w, is planned in the former part as a set of paths of modules 
from initial and goal position. The latter outputs a sequence of atomic motions for 
local reconfiguration, called motion schemes based on a rule database to realize the 
generated paths. The atomic motions is the simplest module motion by one or two 
modules which will be described in section 3.1. The incomplete spatial symmetry is 
considered in the motion scheme selector by means of a rule database of feasible local 
coordinated motion associated with corresponding local configuration. 

In the following, we suppose that only one motion scheme is allowed during the 
cluster fiow for simplicity. Another assumption is that one module can lift only one 
other module in the planning, which comes from the limited torque capacity of the 
hardware. 

3.1. Atomic Motion 

There are mainly three types of atomic motion, pivot mode, forward-roll mode and 
mode conversion. Figures 3 and 4 show two different atomic motions on a plane, 
forward-roll and pivot, whose orientation of rotational axes are in different direction. 
Mode conversion is a two-module motion to convert from one mode to the other, 
where a helper module is required as illustrated in Fig. 5. 

To construct three-dimensional structures, a cluster of module should include at 
least one module in forward-roll mode and pivot mode. 

3.2. Cluster Flow and Global Planner 

As a basic case of motion planning, we consider a class of module cluster mainly com- 
posed of two layer of pivot mode modules and a couple of forward-roll mode modules 
(Fig. 6). As this cluster includes both modes of atomic motion, it can change there 
configuration in three dimensions. The connectivity condition of the whole cluster is 
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Figure 3. Forward-roll mode. 




Figure 5. Mode conversion from pivot to forward-roll. 

satisfied by placing the modules so that the direction of pivot mode (i.e. the direction 
of links between semi-cylindrical parts) is different in each layer. 

We define the cluster as paths of the tail modules towards the head (from 
Fig. 7a to 7d). A path denotes a rough routing of a module to move from the head po- 
sition to the tail. The global planner is in charge of generating these paths of modules 
to realize the desired flow. While there are several ways of generating reconfiguration 
motion of this kind of cluster, we adopt a simple conveyer-like motion to realize the 
desired flow. The tail modules move toward the heads by using forward-roll and some 
coordinated atomic motions on the side of the cluster (Fig. 7b and 7c). They become 
new heads when they reach the other end of the cluster. The next tails will be sent to 




Figure 6. A cluster composed of two layers of pivot mode modules with two converter 
modules. 
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(a) Initial configuration. (b) Module moving on the side of cluster 

along the path. 




(c) Another module moving. (d) Cluster moved in the direction. 



Figure 7. Cluster fiow based on “conveyer-like” module transfer. 

the heads, and so forth. After these global paths are generated, the detailed sequence 
of motions for local configuration, named motion scheme, will next be determined by 
the motion scheme selector. 

3.3. Motion Scheme Selector 

After the global planner outputs the module path, appropriate motion schemes should 
be selected to achieve the paths, considering connectivity condition and collision 
avoidance. The motion scheme selector does this job based on a database of rules 
for local coordinated motion. Each rule includes a motion scheme associated with an 
initial configuration of involved modules that is described as a graph tree (Fig. 8). If a 
rule matches the current configuration, the associated motion scheme is added to the 
candidates to be applied. Then the best motion scheme for desired path is selected to 
update the motion plan. 

In order to implement the motion scheme selector, we extracted several funda- 
mental motion schemes as follows. 

1. rolling on a side of the cluster (Fig. 8) 

2. conveying a module by right-angle on a plane (Fig. 9) 

3. converting the rotational axis of a module (Fig. 10) 

Figure 8 shows a rule corresponding to a simple motion scheme of the rolling on 
the side of the cluster. Figures 9 and 10 illustrate how module configuration changes 
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Figure 8. Example of a rule for a rolling motion scheme 




Figure 9. Direction change of cluster on a plane. 




Figure 10. Direction change to vertical direction on a plane. 



in the latter two motion schemes. Supposing that the initial module cluster are located 
on X — y plane, the direction change between x — y axis is done by alternating the 
layers (Fig. 9). The converter modules are used when the desired cluster flow requires 
change of rotational axis of the module (Fig. 10). The number of converter modules 
can be augmented if necessary. 

3.4. Planning Results 

The motion planning method can generate simple three-dimensional path and is scal- 
able, i.e. applicable to variable number of modules. If modules are equipped with 
some external sensors, the planning method will allow the module cluster to move 
around in unknown environments with bumps or walls, adapting its shape to the out- 
side world. 

Figure 1 1 show some snapshots taken from planned motion of a cluster of twenty- 
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Figure 1 1 . Simulated plan of motions in different flow directions from initial conflgu- 
ration on a plane. 

two modules starting from a conflguration on a plane. The cluster first changes its flow 
direction on the horizontal plane, then moves in vertical direction. To reduce the time 
required for reconfiguration, the simultaneous motions of several modules should be 
implemented by merging multiple module paths. 

In the current implementation, the rule database does not cover all the situations 
that may occur. Thus the planner is not yet fully automated and human operator 
intervenes if the planner does not found applicable rules during planning. 

4. Hardware Experiments 

We are building hardware prototype of robotic modules. In this section, we will verify 
the motion capacity of hardware module and discuss some issues to be fixed in the 
future development. 

Figure 12 and 13 show the experiment of forward-roll motion (Fig. 3) and mode 
conversion (Fig. 5). In these experiments, the connecting mechanism showed reliable 
performance; it has enough strength to hold the module against gravity and the smooth 
detachment is realized as well. We can also verify the module has sufficient torque to 
conduct certain two-module motions from Fig. 13. By combining these basic module 
motions, various motions are possible. Figure 14 is an example of combined motion 
using three modules. 

Although we have verified the basic capacity of motion, the hardware still need 
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Figure 13. Experiment of mode conversion. 






Figure 14. An example of motion sequence for three modules. 




to be improved in several aspects to carry out the planned motion in section 3 using 
the hardware modules. The future improvements includes: 
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Redesigning electrodes. During the pivot motion (Fig. 4), it happens that the elec- 
trodes of power supply, ground and serial line of two modules contact, which 
causes short circuit. In the next prototype model, the electrodes will be allowed 
to slide with connecting mechanism to prevent the unnecessary contact. 

Improving motor torque. Large torque is required for two-module motion in sever- 
est conditions. The actuator mechanism will be improved to provide enough 
torque by increasing gear reduction ratio. 

Equipping modules with some sensors. By detecting the external environment, the 
group of modules are enabled to adapt to the various situations. 

5. Conclusions 

This paper discussed motion planning of a self-reconfigurable modular robot. The 
module was designed to generate both static structure and dynamic robotic motions. 
This module can form various three-dimensional shapes in spite of simple module de- 
sign. On the other hand, it has incomplete spatial symmetry due to its limited degree 
of freedom, which imposes a stronger constraint on motion planning compared to or- 
dinary lattice-type modules. The motion planning should consider this constraint, and 
we adopt a planning method based on global planning and motion scheme selector. 
The former outputs the global path to realize overall cluster flow, and the latter selects 
feasible motion schemes as a combined atomic motions based on a rule database as- 
sociating a local conflguration with a motion scheme. The constraints against module 
motion is considered in the latter part of the planner. The future work concerning 
the motion planner includes building a general global path-flnding algorithm appli- 
cable to wider classes of conflguration and investigating more compact and robust 
motion rule description. We also verifled the basic functions of hardware modules 
through experiments. Some issues on hardware design were clarifled to carry out the 
planned motions. After these reflnement, we intend to demonstrate the capacity of 
self-reconflguration and dynamic robotic motion, by using more than ten modules. 
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Abstract: We present a comparison of an extended Kalman filter and an 
adaptation of bundle adjustment from computer vision for mobile robot 
localization and mapping using a bearing-only sensor. We show results on 
synthetic and real examples and discuss some advantages and disadvantages 
of the techniques. The comparison leads to a novel combination of the two 
techniques which results in computational complexity near Kalman filters 
and performance near bundle adjustment on the examples shown. 



1. Introduction 

In this paper we will present a comparison and experimental evaluation of 
techniques for localization and mapping for a mobile robot equipped with a 
bearing-only sensor. The robot has no a priori knowledge of the environment 
(no map) and can only observe its egomotion through odometry and the bear- 
ings to landmarks in the environment with an omnidirectional camera. The 
robot has no external position or heading reference, and cannot measure the 
range to landmarks. 

2. Related work 

Much of the work published in Simultaneous Localization and Mapping 
(SLAM), also referred to as Concurrent Localization and Mapping (CLM), 
makes use of active range sensors. Approaches generally rely on recursive fil- 
tering using a Kalman filter or some variant [1]. There have also been attempts 
to find optimal estimates using batch techniques [2] or to deal with large envi- 
ronments using a hierarchical approach [3, 4]. 

The Computer vision literature contains a large body of work on multi- 
frame Structure From Motion (SFM). Bundle adjustment is a batch technique 
that is widely used for SFM under perspective projection [5, 6] and is applicable 
to SLAM. Some attempts have also been made to recursively compute structure 
and motion using Kalman filters [7, 8]. 

The SLAM and SFM problems contain features relevant to localization 
and mapping with a bearing-only sensor. The goal of this paper is to present 
some comparisons on how techniques from SLAM and SFM perform on the 
bearing-only SLAM problem including results from experiments on simulated 
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Figure 1. Bearing-only sensor projects landmark position onto unit circle 

and real data. To date, little has been published in terms of direct experimental 
comparison of existing techniques for solving this problem. 

3. Localization and Mapping 

For simplicity we will only consider a 2D planar environment. The robot posi- 
tion at time i is mi = (a?*, y*, (9*)^ and the feature locations are xj = [xj^ - 
The odometry is modelled as a stochastic measurement of motion between two 
consecutive robot poses such that 

di = /(mi_i,mi) + i/i (1) 

where v is A/"(0, Rj) noise. The bearings are modelled as stochastic measure- 
ments of the bearing towards each visible landmark in the rover coordinates, 

Zij - h{m.i,Kj) -h Uij (2) 



where u is A^(0 ,<j^) noise. 

3.1. SLAM as 2D Structure from Motion 

The Structure from Motion (SFM) work in computer vision provides insight 
into what we can expect from bearing-only SLAM. In SFM the 3D structure of 
an environment is reconstructed using 2D projections (images) from unknown 
camera locations. The perspective camera projection model is very similar to 
a bearing-only sensor; depth information is lost in the projection. The only 
knowledge of the scene from a single image is that scene points lie somewhere 
along a ray originating at the camera center of projection and passing through 
the image plane at the point where the feature appears. In bearing-only SLAM, 
landmarks are projected onto a unit circle around the robot (Figure 1), and a 
similar constraint applies for the ray intersecting this projection surface. 

If only the bearing measurements are available, and not the odometry, 
then a simple counting argument gives us a necessary condition for when the 
2D structure from motion problem can be solved. For each robot position there 
are 3 unknowns, and for each landmark 2 unknowns. If there are M robot 
positions and N landmarks, then there are 3M -h 2N unknowns. Assuming 
that all landmark features are observable from all robot positions, there will be 
MN measurements, and in general these will be linearly independent. There 
are 4 gauge freedoms [9] in the estimation, i.e. we can translate, rotate, and 
scale the solution and the measurements will be unchanged. We must set an 
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absolute coordinate frame and absolute scale with 4 additional constraints. We 
can find a solution to the problem when MN + 4 > 3M + 2N , or 

(M- 2)(A^-3) > 2 (3) 

This constraint on the solution to the problem shows that there is no solution 
to the two frame SFM problem in 2D, regardless of methodology. Only when 
there are three robot positions and at least five landmarks or more than three 
robot positions and at least four landmarks can we get a solution, and this 
solution is only defined up to the gauge freedoms. In contrast, aligning just 
two scans from an accurate range-bearing sensor can give an estimate of vehicle 
motion and make up for errors in odometry. 

In most SFM algorithms, little or no a priori information about the camera 
motion is used for reconstruction, camera motion is recovered in the estimation 
along with scene structure using only the image measurements. Odometry can 
be seen as providing a prior for the camera motion which is absent in general 
SFM problems. If we add odometry then we can immediately disambiguate the 
scale. There is even a unique solution to the two frame problem if odometry is 
available since it will provide a direct estimate of the relative pose of the second 
view. However until the third view is incorporated, bearing measurements 
cannot begin to correct odometry errors within the estimation algorithm. This 
can cause initialization problems with Kalman filters which are observed in 
practice, particularly when odometry is poor. 

A final note is that bias in odometry cannot always be corrected in 
bearings-only SLAM. If the measurements of distance travelled are biased by 
a scale factor then the estimate of robot motion and landmark positions will 
be scaled by the same factor and no estimator can recover the bias using the 
bearing measurements. This is an inherent ambiguity. In contrast, SLAM 
with range-bearing sensors does not suffer from this problem since the range 
measurements provide direct information about the scale of the solution. 

4. Estimating parameters 

Finding an estimate for the model parameters m = (mo^ , mi^ • • • mjvi^)^ and 
X = (xo^,xi^ • • can be done in many ways. In this paper we wish to 

make some comparisons between two of these methods in particular. The first 
method is the Extended Kalman filter and the second is bundle adjustment. 
Each of these methods has properties which make it attractive for use in SLAM, 
and the nature of the SLAM problem is important to the way in which these 
techniques are used and the results that can be expected. 

4.1. Extended Kalman Filter 

The Extended Kalman Eilter (EKE) has been used in SLAM and SEM to 
recursively estimate a state vector which consists of the current rover pose or 
camera parameters and the positions of all landmark or scene features [1, 8]. 
As a new measurement is made, the filter goes through prediction and update 
steps which incorporate the new measurement and generates a best estimate 
(mean) and an uncertainty estimate (covariance) for the current rover pose 
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and the map. The mean and covariance are kept as a sufficient statistic for the 
posterior probability over state space, and old observations are discarded after 
being incorporated. Nonlinearities in bearing-only SLAM cause difficulties to 
the EKF; in particular, getting started is tricky. The posterior over robot pose 
and landmark position is significantly non-Gaussian such that the mean and 
covariance in the filter are not a reasonable sufficient statistic for the data. For 
this reason, we use bundle adjustment (to be explained in the next section) to 
get an initial state estimate and initial covariance matrix using some portion 
of the data, then recursively process the rest of the data with a Kalman filter. 
The quality of the result depends on how much of the data is used to get the 
initial estimates. 

Space considerations prohibit detailed explanation of the use of Kalman 
filters in SLAM but there exists a large body of literature on the topic, particu- 
larly for problems where range and bearing measurements are available [1, 10]. 
Although they should be included in a complete treatment on this topic, we 
will also omit discussion of modifications to the Kalman filtering method such 
as implicit Jacobian computations [11] and covariance intersection [12]. 

4.2. Bundle Adjustment 

Bundle adjustment is a full nonlinear optimization which does not rely on a 
mean and covariance as a sufficient statistic for previous observations and state 
estimates. Instead it linearizes the estimation problem at every step using all 
available observations and the current best estimate. Bundle adjustment may 
optimize all motion and structure parameters at every step, so the state vector 
is the entire history of robot pose (trajectory) and the entire map. 

We wish to minimize the cost function 

£(0) = l(d - f(0))'TR-i(d - f(0)) + t (z - h(0))'^R-yz - h(0)) (4) 

where 0 = (m^,x^)^ is the vector of parameters to be estimated, d and z 
are all odometry and all bearing measurements stacked into vectors, and f() 
and h() are all predicted odometry and bearing measurements stacked into 
vectors. The first term in (4) penalizes robot motion that does not agree well 
with odometry measurements and the second term penalizes robot motion and 
landmark map combinations that do not agree well with bearing measurements. 

Taking the first and second derivatives of (4) we find 

V&E = -jjR-^hd-JlR7^e, (5) 

VlE = -VlfR^^d + Jj R7^Jf - VlhRjh, + JlR7^Jh (6) 

where Jj = V©/ and Jh = V©/i are the Jacobian matrices of the measurement 
equations for odometry and bearings, — [di — /(a?o,xi),G ?2 — /(a?i , a?2)---)^ 
is the difference between measured odometry and odometry predicted by the 
model parameters, and is the difference between measured and predicted 
bearings. These last two quantities are analogous to innovations in a Kalman 
filtering context. 
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Figure 2. Sparse structure of derivatives, (a) Jacobian of bearing measurement 
equation, (b) Jacobian of odometry measurement equation, (c) Approximation 
to the Hessian of the cost function. 



When the innovations are small the Jacobian inner products dominate 
expression (6). The Jacobian term will also dominate when the measurement 
equations are approximately linear (or linear), since V|j/ or V|j/j will be small 
(or zero). In our case, f is in fact linear, but h contains an arctangent. Bundle 
adjustment drops the second derivative terms and approximates the Hessian of 
the cost function using only the Jacobian inner products, i.e. 

H = Vl^jjR2^Jf + JlR-;^JH. (7) 

Note that the true H is the Fisher Information Matrix when © is the true 
parameter vector. We will use it as the inverse covariance matrix for estimating 
uncertainties. Newton iterations are used to minimize (4) by solving 

= -{Jj + Jl R:h,) (8) 

and then computing the update 

^A: + l = (9) 

In general solving equation (8) is cubic in the number of model parameters 
(3M + 2N here). However, photogrammetrists have known for decades how 
to speed up bundle adjustment using the sparse nature of the structure from 
motion problem. We can take a similar approach here by exploiting the nature 
of the bearing-only SLAM problem. 

Each bearing measurement depends only on the landmark being measured 
and the robot pose at the time that the measurement is taken. Therefore, each 
row of the Jacobian of the bearing measurement equation, J/^, has nonzero 
entries only for the columns corresponding to the parameters which represent 
that landmark position and robot pose. The sparse structure is shown in Fig- 
ure 2(a). The Jacobian of the odometry measurement equation, Jj, depends 
only on two consecutive robot poses. Each row of the Jacobian of the odome- 
try measurement equation, then, has nonzero entries only for the robot poses 
before and after the motion. Odometry contains no information about land- 
mark positions and corresponding columns of are zero. The Jacobian has 
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the structure shown in Figure 2(b). Because odometry and bearing measure- 
ment errors are assumed to be uncorrelated, Rd and Rz (and their inverses) 
are block diagonal. The Hessian H = Jj R~^^Jf + J^R~^Jh has the sparse 
structure shown in Figure 2(c). The upper left is a block tridiagonal matrix 
f/, the lower right is a block diagonal, and the upper right and lower left are 
rectangular matrices W and . We can write the equation (8) as 



' U W 1 r Am 1 _ r e(m) 
_W^ y J |_ Ax J “ [ e(x) 



( 10 ) 



where the Hessian iF, the parameter update A0, and the right hand side have 
been partitioned. Now we premultiply both sides by 

I 0 ■ 

_ -W^U-^ I _ 



u w 

0 V-W'^U-^W 



wT rr-i^ 



[ 0 V-W^U-^W J [ Ax J “ [ e{x)-W^U-h{m) \ 

and solve equations (11) in two steps. We first solve the bottom equation 

{V -W'^U-^W)ATi = e{Ti)-W'^U-h{m) I 



to find Ax and then substitute it into the top equation, rearranging to get 



UAm = e(m) - WAx (13) 

and solve for Am. Computation of [V — W^U~^W) is 0{MN^), and solving 
(12) is 0{N^). Substituting Ax into (13) and solving only requires 0{MN) 
due to the block tridiagonal structure of C, so the overall complexity of bundle 
adjustment for bearing-only SLAM is 0(MN^ + N^), which scales linearly with 
the size of the trajectory. The complexity of bundle adjustment is larger than 
that of a Kalman filter, which has a complexity of 0[N^) for N landmarks, but 
it is not complex as a general inverse Hessian approach which might require 
0{{N + 



5. Results 

Results were generated for synthetic and real data. In the synthetic example, 
we simulated a robot driving in a large circle of radius 100 meters, with 50 
landmarks scattered uniformly in a square area circumscribing the robot path. 
Odometry was simulated by computing the true robot motion and adding Gaus- 
sian noise to the estimates of along-track and cross-track motion to simulate 
slip as well as the rotation. Figure 3 shows estimates of robot motion and land- 
mark map from a Kalman filter and from a bundle adjustment. In each figure, 
the robot trajectory is the circular path of dots and the landmarks are scat- 
tered inside and outside the path plotted with their corresponding uncertainty 
ellipses. 

Both methods were also used to analyze real data from an RWI ATRV. 
Unfortunately there is no ground truth for this experiment. The robot drove 
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Figure 3. Synthetic data, (a) Kalman filter result (b) Bundle adjustment result 




(b) 




Figure 4. Results on real data (a) Kalman filter (b) Bundle adjustment. 

in an approximately elliptical path between six different artificial landmarks. 
There was a problem with the drive mechanism which caused bias in the odom- 
etry measurements. Dead reckoning estimated that the robot drove in a spiral 
shaped path. Bundle adjustment results are shown in Figure 4(a). Without 
modelling the bias the bundle adjustment recovers the elliptical path of the 
robot. 

The Kalman filter diverges in the presence of the odometry bias. The 
odometry was calibrated by fitting a linear function of the data to the bundle 
adjustment trajectory estimate. With the calibrated odometry and an initial 
model from bundle adjustment using the first 20 robot poses, the Kalman filter 
was able to produce the result in Figure 4(b). The lower left portion of the 
trajecory shows some reconstruction behavior which is most likely due to the 
introduction of the lower left feature. Since it processes one measurement at 
a time the Kalman filter does not initialize features well with bearing-only 
measurements. 

5.1. Synthesis 

The properties of the methods discussed above and the performance seen in 
experiments suggests a new approach to bearing-only localization and mapping. 
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We wish to have a recursive formulation so that the computational burden does 
not grow with the number of sensor scans made, but we also wish to avoid the 
bias introduced in the linearization phase in the Kalman filter by considering 
batches of data rather than individual measurements. 

A way to accomplish this is to process data in batches, using observations 
made during a time interval and computing an estimate for the map and for 
the pose of the robot during the time interval. At the end of the time interval, 
the state estimate and all of the data from the time interval is collapsed onto 
a sufficient statistic, a mean and covariance for the map of landmark features 
and the last robot pose. 

The very first batch of data can be processed in exactly the same way 
as was described for bundle adjustment. At the end of that estimation, the 
information matrix will have the same sparse structure as before and can be 
partitioned as it was in equation (10). We will further partition the U matrix 
into the block dealing with robot pose from time 1 through k — the block 
dealing with robot pose at time and the corresponding off-diagonal blocks 
as follows 



P-^ = 



u 

w'^ 


W ■ 

V 


— 




^l..k-l,k 

Ukk 


Wk 








1 




V 



(14) 



In order to marginalize this matrix and remove the states mi..m/j, we compute 



Ukk 


Wk ' 




■ Ulk-i,k ' 




V 




^iT-1 J 









-i[ Ui. 



k-l,k 






( 15 ) 

The state [ruk , x) and the marginalized information matrix ^ are used as a 
sufficient statistic in the next step of the filter. In general, P^^ will be a full 
matrix, it will no longer have the sparse structure of the Hessian from bundle 
adjustment due to the marginalization step. 

As observations are made from new robot positions, the state vector grows 
to include {m/^ , + 1, m/j + 2, ..., a?} and the information from the bearing and 

odometry measurements are added into the information matrix, growing the 
inverse covariance matrix up and to the left. The upper left block will once 
again have a block tridiagonal form which can be used to provide fast optimiza- 
tion of the parameters. Since the blockwise elimination and backsubstitution 
done in equations (10) through (13) fill in the lower right block anyway, the 
computational complexity is not affected by filling in the block in the previous 
step. The update step of the new recursive/batch filter is 0{N^ + kN^^) where 
k is the size of the time window used for the batch update. For small fixed k 
this is approximately the same computational complexity as the Kalman filter. 
The algorithm is similar to one reported recently for SFM [13]. 

Results of applying this filter with a batch size of 10 to the experiment 
discussed earlier are shown in Figure 5(a). The uncertainty ellipses on each 
robot pose are plotted as computed at the end of a batch update, so smoothing 
does not take place over the whole trajectory as it does with full bundle ad- 
justment. Due to this the groups of 10 poses per batch are apparent from the 
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Figure 5. (a) map and trajectory estimated by recursive/batch filter using a 
batch size of 10. (b) result superimposed with result from bundle adjustment 
to show agreement. 



uncertainty ellipses. Figure 5(b) shows the results from bundle adjustment and 
recursive/batch methods plotted against each other for comparison. Results for 
the example considered are very similar for the two methods. 



6. Discussion 

The examples here illustrate the advantages of bundle adjustment over Kalman 
filtering for the bearing-only SLAM problem. When Kalman filters are used, 
they need to be initialized with a good estimate of the robot state and land- 
mark locations and bundle adjustment is an efficient way to compute optimal 
least squares estimates in order to initialize the filter. Bundle adjustment is 
empirically more robust to bias in the system model, which is to be expected 
since the linearizations are recomputed each time and are computed near the 
optimum. We did not investigate robustness to outliers since there exist both 
Kalman filters and bundle adjustment techniques specifically designed to deal 
with outliers [14, 6] but these were not implemented. 

For computational and memory requirements, bundle adjustment is not 
practical for large problems. Because the entire observation history must be 
recorded, the memory requirement scales as 0{MN). By contrast the Kalman 
filter requires 0{N^) memory. The Kalman filter requires 0{N^) computation 
for each update. Computation required in bundle adjustment is 0{N^ M N^) 
which grows linearly in the number of robot positions in the estimate. This 
is significantly less than a general second order least squares optimization but 
still not practical for a robot operating for long periods of time. 

By combining Kalman filtering and bundle adjustment concepts, a new 
recursive/batch filter was introduced. The filter allows a flexibility in the batch 
size, trading off computational requirements and performance. If the batch size 
is set to 1, the extended Kalman filter results, and if the batch size is unlimited, 
full bundle adjustment results. 
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Abstract: Automatic model construction is a core problem in mobile robotics. To 
solve this task efficiently, we need a motion strategy to guide a robot equipped with 
a range sensor through a sequence of “good” observations. Such a strategy is gen- 
erated by an algorithm that repeatedly computes locations where the robot must 
perform the next sensing operation. This is called the next-best view problem. In 
practice, however, several other considerations must be taken into account. Of these, 
two stand out as decisive. One is the problem of safe navigation given incomplete 
knowledge about the robot surroundings. The second one is the issue of guaran- 
teeing the alignment of multiple views, closely related to the problem of robot self- 
localization. The concept of safe region proposed in this paper makes it possible to 
simultaneously address both problems. 



1. Introduction 

Automatic model construction is a fundamental task in mobile robotics [1]. The basic 
problem is easy to formulate: After being introduced into an unknown environment, 
a robot, or a team of robots, must perform sensing operations at multiple locations 
and integrate the acquired data into a representation of the environment. Despite this 
simple formulation, the problem is difficult to solve in practice. First, there is the 
problem of choosing an adequate representation of the environment — e.g., topologi- 
cal maps [2], polygonal layouts [1], occupancy grids [4], 3-D models [12], or feature- 
based maps [6] . Second, the representation must be extracted from imperfect sensor 
readings — e.g., depth readings from range-sensors may fluctuate due to changes in 
surface textures [3], different sets of 3-D scans must be zippered [13], and captured 
images must be aligned and registered [11]. Finally, if the system is truly automatic, 
the robot must decide on its own the necessary motions to construct the model [5]. 

Past research in model construction has mainly focused on developing techniques 
for extracting relevant features (e.g., edges, comers) from raw sensor data, and on 
integrating these into a single and consistent model. There is also prior research on 
the computation of sensor motions, mostly on flnding the next-best view (NBV) [3, 
11]: Where should the sensor be placed for the next sensing operation? Typically, 
a model is first built by combining images taken from a few distributed viewpoints. 
The resulting model usually contains gaps. An NBV technique is then used to select 
additional viewpoints that will provide the data needed to All the remaining gaps. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 405-415, 2001. 
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Traditional NBV approaches are not suitable for mobile robotics. One reason is 
that most of the existing NBV techniques have been designed for systems that build a 
3-D model of a relatively small object using a precise range sensor moving around the 
specimen. Collisions, however, are not a major issue for sensors that are mechanically 
constrained to operate outside the convex hull of the scene. In robotic applications, 
by contrast, the sensor navigates within the convex hull of the scene. Therefore, safe 
navigation considerations must always be taken into account when computing the 
next-best view for a robot map builder. 

The second reason why most existing NBV techniques cannot be applied to mo- 
bile robots is that very few of the proposed approaches explicitly consider image- 
registration issues (one exception is the sensor-based technique presented in [11]). 
Localization problems particularly affect mobile sensors, and image registration be- 
comes paramount when it is the means by which a mobile robot re-localizes itself (this 
is the so-called simultaneous localization and map building problem) [9, 7]. Although 
many image-registration techniques can be found in the literature, all require that each 
new image significantly overlaps with portions of the environment seen by the robot 
at previous sensing locations [9] . 

The system presented in [5] deals with the safe navigation and localization prob- 
lems by applying the concept of safe region and the NBV algorithm introduced in this 
paper. With safe regions, it is possible to iteratively build a map by executing union 
operations over successive views, and use this map for motion planning. Moreover, 
safe regions can be used to estimate the overlap between future views and the current 
global map, and to compute locations that could potentially see unexplored areas. 

The work in [5] is mainly about system integration and proof of concept. Instead, 
this paper focuses on the formal definition of a safe region (Section 2), and describes 
how to compute such region from sensor data (Section 3). An NBV algorithm based 
on safe regions is outlined in Section 5, and Section 6 describes an experimental run 
using our system. 

2. Definition of Safe Regions 

Suppose that the robot is equipped with a polar range sensor measuring the distance 
from the sensor’s center to objects lying in a horizontal plane located at height h above 
the fioor. Because all visual sensors are limited in range, we assume that objects can 
only be detected within a distance dM • In addition, most range-finders cannot reliably 
detect surfaces oriented at grazing angles with respect to the sensor. Hence, we also 
assume that surface points that do not satisfy the sensor’s incidence constraint cannot 
be reliably detected by the sensor. Formally, our visibility model is the following: 
Definition 2.1 (Visibility under Incidence and Range Constraints) Let the open 
subset yV C 3?^ describe the workspace layout. Let dW be the boundary >V. A 
point w G dW is said to be visible /r6>m ^ G W if the following conditions are true: 

1. Line of sight constraint.* The segment from q to w doesn’t intersect dW. 

2. Range constraint.* d{q,w) < dM, where d{q,w) is the Euclidean distance be- 
tween q and w, and du > ^ is an input constant. 

3. Incidence constraint.* Z(n, t?) <r, where n is a vector perpendicular to dW at 
w, V is oriented from w to q, and r G [0, tt/2] is an input constant. 
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Without any loss of generality we assume the sensor is located at the origin (the 
workspace can always be re-mapped to a reference frame centered on the sensor). The 
sensor’s output is assumed to be as follows: 

Definition 2.2 (Range Sensor Output) The output of a range sensor is an ordered 
list n, representing the sections of dW visible from the origin under Definition 2.1. 
Every r{9]a,b) G His a polar function describing a section of dW, and such function 
is continuous V ^ G (a, b) and undefined elsewhere. H contains at most one function 
defined for any 0 G (— tt, tt] (i.e., no two functions overlap), and the list is ordered 
counter-clockwise. 

Given an observation II made by the robot at a location q, we define the local 
safe region si at q as the largest region guaranteed to be free of obstacles. While range 
restrictions have an obvious impact on s/, the effect of incidence is more subtle. In 
Figure 1(a), a sensor detects the surface contour shown in black. A naive approach 
may construct the region in light color (yellow) by joining the detected surfaces with 
the perimeter limit of the sensor, and consider this region free from obstacles. Because 
the sensor is unable to detect surfaces oriented at grazing angles, this region may be 
not be safe, as shown in {b). A true safe region is shown in (c), for an incidence 
constraint of r = 70 deg. 



3. Computing Safe Regions 

The region si is bounded by solid and free curves. A solid curve represents an 
observed section of 9>V, and is contained in the list II. Given two solid curves 
ai, &i), r 2 (^; U 2 , ^ 2 )} Q H, V 2 is said to succeed r\ if no other element in 
n is defined in the interval [&i, a 2 ]. A curve f{6] bi^a 2 ) joining a pair (ri, r 2 ) of suc- 
cessive sections is called difree curve if: (1) no undetected obstacle is contained in the 
polar region b\ < 6 < 02 bounded by /; and (2) this region is the largest possible. 

The main goal of this section is to find the free curves that join each successive 
pair in II in order to bound the region si. It turns out that the complexity of / is 0(l) . 
In fact, a free curve / can be described using no more than 3 function primitives: 
Theorem 3.1 (Free Curves) Suppose V2{0] a 2 , ^ 2 ) succeeds vi{6] ai^b\) in the out- 
put list n. If dW is continuously differentiable, then the free curve f(6] b\^a 2 ) con- 
necting r\ to V 2 consists of at most three pieces. Each piece is either a line segment, a 
circular arc, or a section of a logarithmic spiral. 

The rest of this section proves this claim. But first we need the following lemma: 
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Lemma 3.2 Let V 2 { 0 ] ai^hi) succeed V 2 { 0 ] a2, ^2) in the list H. Let C be some ob- 
stacle, and suppose that neither r\ nor V2 are part of the boundary of C (i.e., C is 
disjoint from r\ and V2). If dW is continuously differentiable, then no portion ofC 
lies within a distance 6 m from the origin in the polar interval h\ < 9 < 02. 

Proof: Suppose the lemma is not true — that is, there is a portion of C within du of the 
origin inside the polar interval (&i, a2). Let p be the closest point to the origin in the 
boundary of C. Because dW is differentiable, the normal of dW at p points toward 
the origin. Therefore, p and its vicinity should have been observed. The vicinity of 
p must then be part of an element of II. But this contradicts our assumption that V2 
succeeds ri and that C is disjoint from vi and r2- □ 

From here on, let = 02 — hi, pi = ri{bi) and p2 = r2{a2)\ and let li and I2 
denote the rays joining the origin with pi = {pi , bi) and p2 = {p2-> 0.2), respectively. 

Each endpoint of a curve in II represents one of the following events: the sensor 
line-of- sight was occluded (denoted as case {o}), the range constraint was exceeded 
(case {e}), or the incidence constraint was exceeded (case {v}). To join pi with p2 
there are a total of 6 distinct cases: {v,v}, {v,o}, {v,e}, {e,e}, {0,0} and {e,o}. The 
cases {o,e}, {o,v} and {e,v} are mirror images of other cases. 

Case {v,v}: The incidence constraint was exceeded at 9 = bi and 9 = 02 . There- 

fore, the normal to dW immediately after ri, and immediately before r2, is oriented 
at a grazing angle with respect to the sensor. Suppose that dW continues after ri with 
its surface normal constantly oriented at exactly an angle r with respect to the sensor’s 
line-of- sight. This curve in polar coordinates satisfies the following relations: 

n = —r 69 €r + 6 r ee , ( 1 ) 

\ 6t 

n • (— ) = r|n|cos(r) => - = ±A, with A = tan(r). ( 2 ) 

T 69 

Hence, the curve’s equation is r = exp [±A (0 — 9 o)], with Tq = pi and 9 q = bi. 
The equation now defines two spirals: a spiral growing counter-clockwise from pi 
(or shrinking clockwise), and a second spiral sf shrinking counter-clockwise frompi 
(or growing clockwise). dW must continue counter-clockwise frompi either “above” 
or “below” sf; otherwise, the incidence constraint would not have been violated. 
Similarly, for the opposite end p2, let Vq = P2 and 9 q = U2- The solution to 
equation ( 2 ) now defines a spiral sf growing clockwise from p2 (or shrinking counter- 
clockwise), and a second spiral s J shrinking clockwise from p2 (or growing counter- 
clockwise). dW must continue clockwise fromp2 either “above” sf or “below” sj. 

Remark 1. dW cannot continue below sf when pi exp (— A/5) < p2- In other 
words, dW cannot continue below sf if this spiral curve cuts I2 below the point p2 
(Figure 2 (a)). To show this, suppose dW continues below sf, which implies that dW 
bends toward the sensor immediately after n . We know that dW does not cross the 
origin, else nothing is visible under Definition 2.1 and II would be empty. Hence, dW 
would have to bend outwards before cutting the ray I2, otherwise T2 will be occluded. 
Since dW is differentiable, there must then be a point p where the normal to dW 
points towards the origin. Because of Lemma 3 . 2 , this point p is not occluded by any 
other section of dW that is disjointed from ri and r2- Therefore, the vicinity of p is a 
visible portion of dW. This violates our assumption that V2 succeeds Vi. Thus, when 
pi exp(— A/ 5 ) < p2, the first section of the curve / joining ri to V2 coincides with s^. 
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Figure 2 . Example of a free-curve construction: (a) this situation is impossible; (b) 
in this case the free curve is composed of the segment joining pi with p and the spiral 
S2 joining p with p2\ (c) here the free curve is composed of the spiral sf joining p\ 
with p and the spiral joining p with p2 (unless p is beyond range, in which case a 
circular arc of radius (Im is added). 

Remark 2. By symmetry, when p 2 exp(— A/?) < pi (i.e., sj cuts li below pi), 
the last section of the curve / coincides with (which grows clockwise fromp2)- 

The point p2 may lie below the intersection of with I2, above the intersection 
of sf with I2, or between both intersections. Likewise, the point pi may lie below 
the intersection of sj with /i, above the intersection of with /i, or between both 
intersections. There are total of 9 combinations of events for case {v,v}, but only 3 of 
them are independent: 

(a) Si cuts I2 above p2- Thus, pi exp(— A/ 3 ) > p2, and this is equivalent to 
P2 exp(A/ 3 ) < pi. That is, cuts li below pi. 

{h) cuts I2 below p2- Thus, pi exp(A/ 3 ) < p2, and this is equivalent to 
P2 exp(— A/ 3 ) > pi. That is, sj cuts li above pi. 

(c) Si cuts I2 below p2 and cuts I2 above p2. Thus, pi exp(— A/ 3 ) < 

P2 < piexp(A/ 3 ), and this is equivalent to p2exp(— A/ 3 ) < pi < 
p2 exp(A/ 3 ). That is, sj cuts li below pi and cuts li above pi. 

Let us analyze the first situation, pi exp (— A/ 3 ) > p2 is equivalent to 

P 2 Gxp(A/ 3 ) < pi, which in turn implies that p2exp(— A/ 3 ) < pi. In other words, 
both the clockwise-growing and the clockwise- shrinking s J cut li below pi (see 
Figure 2 {b)). From Remark 2 , the last section of the free curve / coincides with 
Let p be the intersection between and li. The free curve / joining n to T2 is thus 
composed of the segment joining pi with p and the spiral joining p with p2. 

A symmetric argument applies to the second situation, when p2 exp (— A/ 3 ) > pi 
(i.e., s~2 cuts li above pi), except that Remark 1 is used in this case. 

The only remaining situation is (c): pi exp(— A/ 3 ) < p2 and p2 exp(— A/ 3 ) < pi. 
From Remarks 1 and 2 , these inequalities imply that the first section of / coincides 
with s~i while the last section of / coincides with . Let p be the intersection of s 
and S2 - If p is within (Im , then / is composed of the spiral joining pi with p and 
the spiral joining p with p2 (Figure 2 (c)). Otherwise p is beyond range, and / is 
composed of a section of sj*“, a circular arc of radius d>M , and a section of 
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Figure 3 . Dealing with corners: (a) the normal to dW at a corner is generalized as the 
average of n+ and n ~ ; {h) if we assume that a corner has “thickness”, and is therefore 
detectable by the sensor, then any wedge-shaped object is visible if r > 45 deg. 

Case {v,o}: As in the previous case, the curve r\ was interrupted dX 9 = hi because 

the incidence constraint was exceeded. The curve r2, however, was interrupted at 
6 = a2 because a portion of dW blocked the sensor’s line-of-sight. In order to produce 
the occlusion, dW must be tangent to I2 at some point pt below p2 . We know from 
Lemma 3.2 that the portion of dW producing the occlusion cannot be disjointed from 
n . Thus, Pt is part of the same curve as n . 

dW cannot continue from ri below To show this, suppose dW continues 
below . This implies that 9 >V bends toward the sensor immediately after ri. But 
to cause the occlusion, dW has to bend outwards before it reaches the tangent point 
Pt . Since dW is differentiable, there must be a point where the normal to dW points 
towards the origin. But we already know that this violates our assumption that T2 
succeeds ri. Therefore, dW must continue above sf . 

For case {v,o}, it is always true that cuts the ray I2 below p2 at some point p. 
Otherwise, it will be impossible to produce the occlusion aipt, because dW continues 
from ri above sj*“. Thus, / is composed of the spiral joining pi with p, and the 
segment joining p with p2 . 

Case {v,e}: As before, the incidence constraint was exceeded at ^ = 5 i, but T2 was 

interrupted because the range constraint was exceeded dXO = a2. That is, p2 = d>M • 
The point Pi is within range, hence pi exp(— A/ 3 ) < p2 because p2 = dM • This is 
exactly the situation described in Remark 1 of case {v,v}. Thus, dW cannot continue 
below Si , and the first section of / coincides with sj*“. 

If cuts the ray I2 below p2 at some point p, then / is composed of the spiral 
joining pi with p, and the segment joining p with p2. Otherwise p is beyond range, 
and / is composed of a section of and a circular arc of radius 6 m • 

Case {e,e}: This case is trivial. The free curve is a circular arc joining pi to p2. 

Cases {0,0} and {e,o}: The reader may verify that these cases are impossible by 

following the same line of reasoning used throughout this proof. We skip the details 
for lack of space. 

We have accounted all possible cases. This concludes our proof of Theorem 3 . 1 . 

4. Extracting Safe Regions from Real Sensor Data 

The main practical problem with the theoretical results of the previous section is that 
the sensor output is usually a list of points, not a list of curves. Therefore, a pre- 
processing stage is needed to convert the raw data into the output list II. 
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Let L be the list of points acquired by the sensor at L is transformed into a 
collection II of polygonal lines called polylines. The polyline extraction algorithm 
operates in two steps: (1) group data into clusters, and (2) fit a polyline to each cluster. 
The goal of clustering is to group points that can be traced back to the same object in 
>V. Clustering is done using thresholds selected according to the sensor’s accuracy. 

The points in each cluster are fitted with a polyline so that every data point lies 
within a distance e from a line segment, while minimizing the number of vertices in 
the polyline. The computation takes advantage of the fact that the data delivered by 
polar sensors satisfy an ordering constraint along the noise-free ^-coordinate axis. By 
applying the mapping u = cos0/ sm9,v = l/(rsin0), the problem is transformed 
into a linear fit of the form v = a bu (which maps to bx ay = 1 in Cartesian 
(x, t/)- space). Several algorithms exist to find polylines in (ii, t’)- space. We used a 
divide-and-conquer algorithm. Examples of our polyline-fit technique with real sensor 
data can be found in [5]. 

4.1. Corners 

Comers pose a problem even under idealized conditions. Suppose the robot is sur- 
rounded by one or several wedge-shaped walls oriented toward the sensor. The sensor 
is then unable to see any of these wedges, and the safe region is empty. This is not a 
failure of our mathematical analysis, but a physical limitation of the sensor. This limi- 
tation was not taken into account by Definition 2.1, along with several others (e.g., that 
some surfaces could be perfect mirrors). We can only assume that the angle between 
any pair of incident walls is large enough such that at least one section at either side 
of the corner is visible to the sensor. Or that the comer itself is not sharp enough to 
remain undetected by the sensor (i.e., the comer has “thickness”). 

Under the above assumptions, we generalize the concept of a surface normal to 
include corners. The normal n to dW at a corner is the average of and n~, 
where and n~ are the normals to dW immediately after and before the comer 
(Figure 3(a)). The corner is visible if the conditions of Definition 2.1 are satisfied for 
this generalized n. That is, a corner behaves like any other point in dW, as long as 
our hypotheses about dW hold true. 

The system described in [5] expects comers to have thickness, and therefore to 
be detectable by the sensor. Under this supposition, it is easy to verify that any wedge- 
shaped object within range is visible if r > 45 deg (Figure 3(b)). 

5. A Next-Best View Algorithm 

In a static environment, a safe region remains safe under the union operation. Hence, 
the layout model can be expanded iteratively. A first partial layout — a local safe 
region — is constructed from the data acquired by the range sensor at the robot’s initial 
position ^ 0 - At each iteration, the algorithm updates the layout model by computing 
the union of the safe region build so far with the local safe region generated at the 
new position qj. . The new safe region is then used to select the next sensing position 
To compute this next-best- view position, the procedure first generates a set of 
potential candidates. Next, it evaluates each candidate according to both the expected 
gain of information that will be sensed at this position, and the motion cost required 
to move there. These steps are described below. 
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Figure 4. Next-best view computation after 5 sensing operations have already taken 
place: (a) candidate generation; (b) evaluation of one candidate. 

5.1. Model Alignment and Merging 

Let {n.g{qk-i)^ Sg{qk-i)) be the partial global model built at qu-i- The term 
Sg{qk-i) is the union of all local safe regions up to stage k — 1. The boundary of 
Sg{qk-i) is composed of free and solid curves, the latter representing physical sec- 
tions of dW. Let Ug{qk-i) be the list of solid curves in the boundary of Sg{qk-i). 

The robot performs a sensing operation once it moves into a new location q^. 
From the local measurement 11/ (^^), we compute a local safe region si{qk) using the 
techniques from Section 3. Let (n.i{qk), si{qk)) be the local model at qk. 

Suppose there exists an algorithm ALIGN that computes the transformation T 
aligning the line segments in Hi{qk) with those in We will not assume 

that this technique is perfect: ALIGN computes a correct T only when there is enough 
overlap between Hi{qk) and 

Once T is calculated, the new global safe region Sg{qk) is computed as the union 
of T{Sg{qk-i)) and si{qk). The new model {Ug{qk)^ Sg{qk)) is represented in a co- 
ordinate frame centered over the robot at its current position qk . 

5.2. Candidate Generation 

The next location qk-\-i must be contained inside Sg{qk)- Otherwise, ^^+1 would not 
be reachable from the current position qk} 

We generate at random a number of possible NBV candidates in Sg{qk) within 
the vicinity of the free curves bounding Sg{qk) (Figure 4(a)). For each possible can- 
didate q, we compute the total length C{Sg{qk),q) of the non-free curves bounding 
Sg{qk) that are visible from q under Definition 2.1 (this operation is done using a line- 
sweep technique [10]). ^ is the measure of the expected overlap between a new image 
11/ (^) and the current list of solid curves 11^ (^^). If C{Sg{Qk)^Q) is greater than some 
threshold, then q is actually selected as an NBV candidate. This filtering stage ensures 
that the function ALIGN will successfully find a transform T. 



^Strictly speaking, Sg{qk) must first be shrunk by the radius of the robot before computing a safe route. 
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5.3. Evaluation of candidates 

To decide whether a position q in Sg{qk ) is a good candidate for we must estimate 
how much new information about the workspace we expect to obtain at ^ — i.e., q 
should potentially see large unexplored areas through the free boundary of Sg {qk ) . 

The score of every NBV candidate q is given by the function g{q) = 
A{q) exp(— AZ/(^, q^)), where A is a positive constant, L{q^qk) is the length of the 
shortest path connecting qk with q, and A(^) is a measure of the unexplored area of 
the environment that may be visible from q (see next paragraph). ^^+1 is selected as 
the sample q that maximizes the function g{q). The factor A weights the relative cost 
of motion with respect to visibility gains. A = 0 implies that the map builder incurs 
no cost while moving, and the NBV planner is allowed to select new locations exclu- 
sively in terms of their potential visibility gain. A 0 implies that motion is so costly 
that locations close to qk are preferred over distant ones, as long as they produce a 
marginal gain in visibility. 

Computation of A(q) We measure the potential visibility gain of each candidate 
^ as a function of the area A{q) outside the current safe region that may be visible 
through the free curves bounding Sg{qk) (Figure 4(b)). For polygonal models, A(q) 
can be computed by the same ray-sweep algorithm used to compute classic visibility 
regions [10], with the following modifications: 

1. The sweeping ray may cross an arbitrary number of free edges before hitting a 
solid one. Therefore, the computation-time of the ray-sweep algorithm becomes 
0(?7-log(n) -\-nkf), where kf is the number of free edges bounding Sg(qk). 

2. The resultant visible region is cropped to satisfy the range restrictions of the 
sensor. This operation can be done in 0(n kf). 

5.4. Termination Condition 

If Sg(qk ) contains no free curves, the 2-D layout is assumed to be complete; otherwise, 
Sg(qk) is passed to the next iteration of the mapping process. A weaker termination 
test is employed in practice: the length of any remaining free curve is smaller than a 
specified threshold. 

5.5. Iterative Next-Best View Algorithm 

The iterative NBV algorithm is summarized below: 

Algorithm Iterative Next-Best View 

Input: A new sensing position qk and the local measurement Ui(qk) 

An image alignment function T = ALlGN(II/(gfc), II^(gfc_i)) 

The number of samples m, and a weighting constant A > 0 
Output: A next-best view position qk-\-i 

1. Compute the local safe region sfqk). Set the list of samples Nfsam = 0. 

2. Compute T = ALlGN(Il/(gfc), II^(gfc_i)), and the union Sg(qk) = 

Sliqk) U T{Sg{qk-i)). 

3. Repeat until the size of Nfsam is greater or equal than m : 

(a) Randomly generate q G Sg(qk) in the vicinity the free curves bounding Sg(qk)^ 

(b) If (^{Sg(qk),q)^s below the requirements of ALIGN, discard q and repeat Step 3 . 

(c) Compute A(q) and L(q, qk). Add q to Nfsam and repeat Step 3. 

4. Select qk-\-i G Nfsam maximizing A(q) exp(— AL(g, qk)) as the next-best view. 
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Figure 5. A run around the Robotics Lab. at Stanford University. 

6. Experiments 

The map-building system was implemented on a Nomadic SuperScout robot. The 
on-board computer is a Pentium 233 MMX, connected to the local-area network via 
2 Mbs radio-Ethernet. The robot is equipped with a laser range sensor from Sick 
Optic Electronic which uses a time-of-flight technique to measure distances. The 
NBV planner runs off-board in a Pentium II 450 MHz Dell computer. The software 
was written in and uses geometric functions from the LEDA library [8]. 

The sensor acquires 360 points in a single 180-deg scan request. A 360-deg view 
is obtained by taking 3 scans. The sensor readings where observed to be reliable 
within a range of 6.5 mts, at grazing angles not exceeding r = S5 deg. For the NBV 
planner, A = 20 cm“^, a value that prevents the robot from oscillating back and forth 
between regions with similar visibility gains. 

An experimental run is shown in Figure 5. The robot mapped a section of the 
Robotics Lab. at Stanford U. The first 6 iterations are shown in (a) . At the corridor 
intersection, the robot faces three choices, including going into an office. Neverthe- 
less, the planner opted to continue moving along a corridor, all the way into the upper 
hall (b). Glass is transparent to the sensor’s laser, so the robot failed to detect the 
glass door indicated in (b). At this point, the operator overrode the decision of the 
NBV planner, who interpreted the vicinity of the glass door as the threshold of an 
unexplored open area. Finally, in (c), the robot moved down the second hall until it 
reached the lab’s lounge. The planner decided then to send the robot to explore this 
newly detected area. 
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7. Conclusion 

Motion planning for model building applications has received little attention so far 
despite its potential to improve the efficiency of autonomous mapping. In this paper 
we introduced the concept of safe region, and described how it can be used to produce 
collision-free motions and next-best view locations under image- alignment consider- 
ations. Our research combines theoretical investigation of planning problems with 
simplified visibility models to produce algorithms that reach a compromise between 
algorithmic rigor and system practice. The result is a system able to construct models 
of realistic scenes. 

Acknowledgments: This work was funded by DARPA/Army contract DAAE07-98- 
L027, ARO MURI grant DAAH04-96- 1-007, and NSF grant IIS-9619625. 
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Abstract: Although sensor-based coverage is a skill which is applicable 
to a variety of robot tasks, its implementation has so far been limited, 
mostly by the physical limitations of traditional mobile robots. This paper 
presents sensor-based coverage algorithms both for a single robot and for 
a team of independent robots which have been designed to allow for easy 
integration on to real robots. The specific robots in question are planar 
robots called couriers, components of the minifactory, an automated as- 
sembly system. The couriers have excellent position sensing, which enables 
them to perform coverage, but have no explicit range or contact sensors to 
detect boundaries, which adds to the complexity of the coverage algorithm. 
A set of experiments from simulation is presented to show the overall effi- 
ciency of the single-robot and cooperative coverage processes in a variety 
of environments. A second set of experiments performed on a real robot 
demonstrates the ability to reliably perform sensor-based coverage and also 
illuminates the effects of specific choices in the type of control used. 



1. Introduction 

Sensor-based coverage is the problem of directing a robot operating in an ini- 
tially unknown environment to explore each and every point of the environment. 
The applications are numerous, including demining, floor cleaning, and similar 
tasks. While several algorithms have been proposed, demonstrations of theo- 
retical correctness and successful applications have led to different approaches. 
On the theoretical side, several works have shown how to reach every point 
in an unknown environment in a provably correct way [1, 2, 3, 4], but few of 
these have been applied to a real robot, and with limited success [4]. Much of 
this difficulty can be attributed to the challenge of mobile robot localization, 
compounded by the need to operate over a long time and large space in order 
to perform coverage of interesting environments. In contrast, one successful 
application of sensor-based coverage has been the development of autonomous 
lawn mowers that use pseudo-random motions. This approach requires no on- 
board mapping or odometry, but gives no theoretical guarantee of a complete 
traversal of the environment, and is typically quite inefficient [5]. 

* Currently with the Dept, of Computer Science, Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH 
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Figure 1. A schematic of the components of CCr. 

In the minifactory, an automated assembly system designed for rapid de- 
velopment and deployment [6], autonomous self-calibration is a critical step 
— once a factory has been assembled from its component modules (each of 
which is an independent robot or modular piece of infrastructure), the overall 
structure of the factory must be verified and the precise relative locations of all 
modules must be determined. Sensor-based coverage by the factory’s couriers 
represents one way in which this task can be performed. Couriers are small 
robots based on planar motors that have reliable position sensing (due to a 
novel precision AC magnetic position sensor [7]) and motion capability in 
although they can only detect the boundaries of their workspace by noting 
an inability to move in a particular direction. The couriers’ position sensing 
abilities and the system’s highly structured (rectilinear) environment provide 
a domain in which complete sensor-based coverage can be reliably performed. 

This paper documents the successful application of new sensor-based cov- 
erage algorithms in simulation and on a minifactory courier. We discuss key 
features of (and additions to) the proven algorithm and present experimental 
results verifying that with appropriate attention to detail in terms of the algo- 
rithmic inputs and outputs as well as the incorporation of appropriate models 
for position error, a provably correct coverage algorithm can be successfully 
implemented on a real robot. 

2. Coverage algorithms 

Because of the unusual nature of the couriers’ sensing and environment, a 
new sensor-based coverage algorithm was required. The algorithm developed, 
CCr ( Cbntact-based Coverage of i^ectilinear environments), was also designed 
specifically to allow for the addition of cooperation as well as straightforward 
implementation on the couriers. CCr, shown in schematic form in Fig. 1, 
achieves complete coverage of any rectilinear environment by incrementally 
building an exact cellular decomposition of the environment C in a reactive 
way. In each cycle of the algorithm, the map interpreter (half of CCr) uses an 
ordered list of rules to evaluate C and the current position p and chooses a single 
straight-line trajectory with which to continue coverage. The robot executes the 
trajectory without interference from CCr until a specified maximum distance 
has been traveled or a collision is experienced. At this point the event handler 
updates C based on the new event and the position at which it occurred. 
The basic behavior of CCr is to cover each cell with a seed- sowing path, as 
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seed-sowing path 



4 



4 



Figure 2. An example of a cellular decomposition that would be constructed 
by CCr^ along with a portion of a seed-sowing path used to perform coverage. 

shown in Fig. 2. It starts with the assumption that the environment can be 
represented by a single rectangular cell, and commands the robot to perform 
seed-sowing until a corner is discovered in the environment. When this occurs, 
it will construct additional cells, localize the corner, and continue seed-sowing 
in one cell. This process continues until the boundary of C is known and closed 
and its interior is covered. A proof that CCr will produce complete coverage 
of any finite rectilinear environment was presented in [8], although the proof 
assumes perfect position sensing. 

In addition, an algorithm for distributed sensor-based coverage, DCr^ was 
developed under which each robot independently runs a slightly modified ver- 
sion of CCr to perform coverage [9]. Cooperation is induced by adding an al- 
gorithmic component which alters C to reflect data obtained from other robots. 
This function, the overseer^ operates in parallel with (and independent of) the 
event handler, so that the map interpreter can examine C and plan coverage 
without knowing anything about the cooperation process. A final additional 
function works to determine the robots’ relative locations in their environment, 
as this information is assumed to be unknown when coverage begins. This algo- 
rithmic structure allows CCr (and its proof) to be retained virtually without 
alteration while allowing for increased efficiency in terms of total time required 
by the team. Starting with the proof of CCr^ a proof was developed that shows 
that any number of cooperating robots running DCr will collectively produce 
complete coverage of their environment [8]. 

3. Algorithm deployment 

Although the coverage algorithms outlined above were developed with real- 
world application in mind (for example, the use of straight-line trajectory out- 
puts simplifies deployment), there are necessary additions that are not funda- 
mental to the proof of correctness. One important point to consider is localiza- 
tion ability — while the couriers have high precision position sensing, especially 
compared to most mobile robots, it is still not perfect, nor is the environment 
(in terms of being strictly rectilinear). Therefore the development of the cell 
decomposition and the way it is used to generate trajectories for the robot must 
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allow for non-cumulative error in the robot’s position. For example, the rules 
of the map interpreter implicitly assume that the cells of the decomposition do 
not overlap, and so as the event handler creates and updates cells this property 
must be maintained. 

Under DCr^ these localization issues still apply for each robot, but in ad- 
dition, when data is shared between robots, each of which have uncertainty in 
their maps, each robot must build a map that is consistent and representative 
of the underlying environment. In addition, since DCr necessarily involves 
multiple robots in a common workspace, and the robots do not know their 
relative initial locations, inter-robot collisions are inevitable and must be han- 
dled in the context of coverage. The current simulations use a simple reactive 
avoidance strategy, wherein after two robots collide, they will decide which one 
should attempt to move out of the other’s way. This works fairly well for two 
robots, but leads to frequent deadlock in large teams and in confined spaces. 

Another practical issue is the ability to follow walls and detect gaps in 
them. Since the couriers have only contact sensing, CCr was written (and 
proven) based on the ability of the robot to perform sliding motions, in which 
the robot maintains contact with a boundary while moving along it. The robot 
must be able to detect a loss of contact with the boundary as well as contact 
in the direction of motion. If sliding motions cannot be executed, an alter- 
native is to approximate them by interleaving small free-space motions along 
the boundary with short motions to contact the boundary. These interleaved 
motions can be produced at the control level (from a sliding trajectory spec- 
ification) or at the algorithmic level (by slightly altering the rules of the map 
interpreter that generate the sliding motions). In either case, a proof has been 
developed that shows that the robot will still produce complete coverage in 
virtually all rectilinear environments [8]. 

In addition to these algorithmic issues, when implementing coverage on 
the courier, there is a choice to be made about the type of control used. 
The courier’s position sensor allows for micron-level precision and accuracy 
in the range of tens of microns throughout its workspace, enabling a variety of 
closed-loop control policies (with widely variable parameters) in addition to the 
open- loop microstepping commonly used to control planar motors. The most 
important choice is whether to attempt the sliding motions described above. 
The use of these motions inherently requires smooth boundaries and control 
based on good force sensing (or estimation). While the distance traveled by 
the robot to perform coverage is similar whether or not sliding is used, sliding 
motions are much more efficient in terms of time required, as shown in Sec. 5. 
A previously developed dynamic force controller [10] was used which allows for 
straight-line motion (both in contact and in free space). This controller uses 
an estimator to determine the disturbance force on the courier from position 
data, and attempts to apply a given desired force in each of x and y. Damping 
is then added in each direction to implicitly set a maximum velocity. By using 
the same control law for motion and maintaining contact, instability due to 
controller switching can be avoided. In addition, since the courier has no con- 
tact sensors, the controllers also use the force estimate to determine if contact 
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Environment size 


bw X bw 


lOw X lOw 


20w X 20w 


Average cf 


2.483 


1.710 


1.367 


Std. deviation 


0.1300 


0.0636 


0.0219 



Table 1. Performance of CCr in square environments of various sizes, where 
w is the width of the robot. 



Environment 


Random 


Eig. 3a 


Eig. 3b 


Average cf 


2.307 


1.986 


3.557 


Std. deviation 


0.329 


0.086 


0.144 



Table 2. Performance of CCr in various complex environments. 

has occurred, and are able to immediately return this result to the higher level 
interface code. 

4. Simulation experiments 

Implementations of CCr and DCr were developed and operated in simula- 
tions that incorporated the position error models and optional sliding motions 
described above. The simulation was developed using a world modeler function 
in place of real physics, where the “Robot” block appears in Fig. 1. Since both 
CCr and DCr interact with the world through simple interfaces (straight- 
line trajectory output and a single position reading and one-bit contact sensor 
inputs), integrating such a function with the coverage algorithms was straight- 
forward. These implementations were then run in a wide variety of simulated 
environments to determine typical efficiency for a single robot as well as the ef- 
ficiency gain for robots in a cooperative team. To describe the efficiency of the 
algorithm as performed experimentally (both in simulation and on the courier) , 
we define the eoverage faetor metric as the average number of times the robot 
passes over each point in the environment. This is easily calculated as: 

^ d X w 
^ Area(C) ’ 

where d is the total distance traveled and w the robot width. 

Ideally, the coverage factor for pure seed-sowing would be exactly 1, but 
two factors make this impossible to achieve in practice. First, unless the robot 
starts exactly an integer multiple of w away from the edge of the cell, it will 
finish seed-sowing with a pass that does not add a full robot-width of covered 
area (because it has only contact sensing, it cannot detect the edge of the cell 
until it has reached it). Also, in order to ensure detection of all gaps in the top 
and bottom of each cell, CCr requires the robot to cover these edges twice. 
To empirically determine the magnitude of these effects, CCr was run from 50 
different starting locations in each of three empty square environments. The 
results of these experiments are given in Table 1. These experiments show that 
these inefficiencies have decreasing effect as the environment gets larger, which 
is as expected, since they add distance proportional to the perimeter of the 
cell, which is then divided by the area of the cell to calculate cf. 
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Figure 3. Environments used to test CCr. The black square in each represents 
the size of the robot. 



CCr was then tested in a variety of randomly generated environments, 
with results reported in the first column of Table 2. These environments were 
generated by populating an open square of dimension rsj20wx20w with between 
three and eight rectangular obstacles, each with a random height and width 
between w/20 and lOw. In addition, the two environments shown in Fig. 3 
were chosen for repeated tests (50 runs in each), the results of which are also 
reported in Table 2. The coverage factor for CCr ranged from under 2.0 for 
reasonably open environments, such as that of Fig. 3a, to nearly 4.0 for very 
cluttered spaces, such as Fig. 3b (which was manually designed to be adversarial 
to CCr). It is worth noting that these data compare favorably to previously 
reported values for other (simulated) algorithms, and very favorably to the 
ratio of about 10 for the randomized technique used by the Friendly Robotics 
lawn mower 

To measure the efficiency gain of cooperating robots running DCr, teams 
of sizes from two to ten robots were run in the environment of Fig. 3a. The 
coverage factor for each robot was then compared to that achieved by a single 
robot in the same environment. Under DCr^ each robot will develop a complete 
cell decomposition of the environment, so that the coverage factor for each will 
simply be proportional to the total distance it has traveled, which will hopefully 
be smaller for each robot than if it was working alone. This was in fact the 
case for these experiments, as shown in Table 3. The coverage factor decreased 
about 30% for each robot in a two-robot team, and almost 50% for each of 
three robots (this was also true for other similar environments). In addition, 
these experiments showed that the work was divided fairly evenly among the 
robots. This was measured by noting the largest coverage factor among the 
team for each run, and as can be seen in Table 3, in general no robot had to 
do more than 10% more work than the average robot. 

For larger teams, in order to avoid frequent deadlock, the world modeler 
was set up such that collisions between the simulated robots would not occur 
(i.e. the robots simply traveled through each other). With this allowance, the 

^ Using data from the manufacturer’s data sheet [11], cf ^ ^ i^qq [ f 1 2^'h r] ~ 10.84 
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Two robots 


Three robots 


Five 

robots 


Ten 

robots 


orient. 


T orient. 


w/ coll 


w/o coll 


# trials 


15 


15 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Average cf 


1.309 


1.294 


1.134 


1.093 


0.922 


0.698 


Avg. max. cf 


1.408 


1.365 


1.268 


1.205 


1.096 


0.790 



Table 3. Performance of DCr in the environment of Fig. 3a. Note that all 
runs with 2 robots include include inter-robot collisions while all runs with 5 
and 10 robots do not. 





Single 

robot 


Two robots 


Three 

robots 


1 orient. 


T orient. 


Number of trials 


50 


10 


11 


10 


Average cf 


3.557 


1.936 


1.981 


1.450 


Avg. maximum cf 


— 


1.947 


1.985 


1.547 



Table 4. Performance of DCr in the environment of Fig. 3b. 

efficiency continued to improve with increasing team size in teams up to ten 
robots. It is likely that with collisions in place (which would require a better 
collision avoidance strategy for success), this increase would not be achievable, 
as the robots would spend considerable time avoiding each other. However, 
experiments with and without collisions for three robots show only a very slight 
loss of efficiency with the addition of collisions. 

A set of experiments in the adversarial environment of Fig. 3b was also 
performed, and shows that the constricting nature of this environment was 
actually beneficial to DCr. Since this environment will always be decomposed 
into many small cells, the cooperation between the robots (which happens via 
transfer of completed cells) could be done more frequently. This allowed the 
robots to spend less time working in the same areas, leading to a decrease in 
coverage factor of approximately 45% for each of two robots and nearly 60% 
for three robots. 

5. Courier experiments 

As mentioned earlier, the use of straight-line trajectories as outputs from CCr 
and the acceptance of small position errors allowed for a straightforward transi- 
tion from simulation to the courier. The same algorithmic code was used as in 
simulation by simply replacing the world modeler with calls to the underlying 
courier motion control system, which in turn used the trajectory specification 
to create appropriately parameterized controllers. CCr was tested in three 
environments: two were those shown in Fig. 4, and the third was a simple rect- 
angle of similar size (approximately 70x100 cm, compared to a courier width 
of 15 cm). Ten runs were performed in each of two orientations and varying 
starting positions in each environment to determine the efficiency and qualita- 
tive capabilities of the algorithm. The results of these experiments are given 
in Table 5. These data confirm that the efficiency obtained in simulation is 
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(a) (b) 



Figure 4. Environments used for CCr testing, consisting of half of a commercial 
platen surface with additional obstacles. The tethered courier performing CCr 
is included for scale. 



Environment 


Empty platen 


Fig. 4a 


Fig. 4b 


Orientation 


std. 


rot. 


std. 


rot. 


std 


rot. 


Number of Runs 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Average cf 


1.69 


1.72 


2.99 


2.68 


2.92 


3.05 


Std. deviation 


0.13 


0.08 


0.27 


0.26 


0.23 


0.30 



Table 5. Performance of CCr on the courier in the environments of Fig. 4. 
“Standard” orientation is as shown in Fig. 4 (note overlaid coordinate axes) 
and “rotated” orientation is 90° counter-clockwise. 

comparable to that seen in the real system — note that the environments in 
Fig. 4 are fairly constricted relative to that in Fig. 3a and most other simulated 
environments, accounting for the somewhat higher coverage factors. 

The major failure modes resulted from the courier’s tether producing an 
occasional large disturbance force and the boundaries not being amenable to 
sliding motions, both of which were overcome with careful engineering. One 
point of particular interest is the environment shown in Fig. 4b, in which the 
free space is not simply connected, requiring the robot to successfully attach 
the cells of the decomposition around the obstacle (in the presence of position 
uncertainty) to complete coverage. This was successfully done under a variety 
of conditions, although small additions to CCr were required. 

Finally, although the coverage factor indicates the distance traveled to 
perform coverage, when instantiated on a real system, the time taken for cov- 
erage is also of interest. Therefore, experiments were performed using different 
types of control and different maximum velocities Vmax to determine empiri- 
cally how the type of control affects the overall performance. Each set of control 
parameters was run from two starting locations in each of two environments, 
making four coverage “tasks”. The simplest type of control used was open- 
loop trajectory following based on microstepping of the planar motor, using 
the position sensor only to detect collision (by noticing a significant difference 
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Control type 


O.L. 


C.L. 


C.L. 


C.L. 


C.L. 


Sliding? 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Vmax [mm/s] 


70 


70 


250 


70 


250 


Empty platen (pi) 


310 


281 


230 


115 


46 


Empty platen (p 2 ) 


318 


295 


234 


140 


53 


Fig. 4a {pi) 


409 


399 


291 


224 


91 


Fig. 4a {p 2 ) 


365 


341 


250 


201 


79 



Table 6. Elapsed time (in seconds) for CCr under various open-loop (O.L.) 
and closed- loop (C.L.) control strategies. 

between the commanded position and the actual position). While this is the 
easiest to implement, and is the standard mode of operation for planar motors, 
it is not capable of recovering from large disturbances such as those caused 
by strong impact. (This type of operation is fairly insensitive to small distur- 
bances, however, making it suitable for certain types of operations.) Therefore, 
the maximum speed at which coverage could reliably be completed under this 
technique was approximately 70 mm/s. The amount of time required for the 
four coverage tasks is shown in the first column of Table 6. For some of these 
tasks, as well as some of the closed-loop experiments described below, the ex- 
periment was run several times, to confirm that variations from one run to the 
next due to random disturbances were slight (on the order of 1-3 s) compared 
to the overall time required. 

To measure the effect of the sliding motions, since these operate under 
closed-loop control, it was first necessary to test the interleaved motions under 
closed-loop control. As can be seen in Table 6, this resulted in a slight im- 
provement over the open loop technique for the same Vmaxi probably due to 
the collision detection being more responsive under closed-loop control. Then, 
since the controller added the capability for recovery from collisions at higher 
speeds (reliably up to about 250 mm/s), the interleaved motions were tested 
at a Vmax of 250 mm/s, and the sliding control was run for the same four tasks 
at the same two velocities. It was found that without the sliding motions, in- 
creasing Vmax had little effect, as the majority of the elapsed time was spent 
executing the short interleaved motions along boundaries during which Vmax 
was not reached. However, with sliding enabled with small Vmax^ the elapsed 
time was about half as much as without sliding, since the exploration of the 
boundaries did not require stopping. In addition, for higher Vmax^ the sliding 
motions could realize even more advantage during the boundary explorations, 
and used as little as one quarter of the time required for the interleaved motions 
with the same maximum velocity. 

6. Conclusions 

This work has demonstrated that with an appropriately designed coverage al- 
gorithm along with a well-engineered robot system, it is possible to reliably 
execute provably complete sensor-based coverage in the real world. The algo- 
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rithms interface to the robot through simple channels, allowing them to plug in 
to a simulation or a robot system in a straightforward way. Experiments both 
in simulation and on a robot have returned efficiencies that are comparable to 
previous theoretical results and much better than current commercial hardware 
implementations. 

The major avenue for future work is to implement the cooperative algo- 
rithm DCr on a set of couriers. The biggest challenge there is to implement a 
strategy for the tethered couriers to share a workspace (in which they initially 
have no knowledge of each other’s location) without tangling their tethers while 
still making progress toward coverage. 
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Abstract: In the aim of building a surgical simulator we have developed a 
model of the human liver. The model respects both the heterogeneous (dif- 
ferent material properties depending on the tissue) and non-linear nature 
of the organ, using binary connectors. We validate that the local behavior 
of the connector is accurately reproduced on a global scale. Interaction, 
including collision detection and response, is possible in real-time using a 
haptic device. For smoother force feedback we introduce a local modeling 
technique that approximates forces at high frequency. Further we describe 
a fast method that allows real-time changes of the topology by avoiding sub- 
division. Finally we illustrate all these techniques by several experimental 
results. 



1. Introduction 

Objectives With increasingly complex surgical procedures doctors need to 
learn new skills. However, to practice during a real intervention may be dan- 
gerous for the patient. It is our long-term goal to build a surgical simulator for 
hepatic procedures to be used in medical training. A cornerstone of such an 
endeavor is the underlying physical model of the liver. Very little strain/stress 
experimental data on the liver is currently available, and thus we want our 
model to be as realistic as possible in a qualitative way. Finally, since the 
simulation is to be used interactively real-time performance is of paramount 
importance. 

Relevant mechanical characteristics of a human liver The liver is a 
very malleable body, its exact shape strongly depends on the contact interac- 
tions with the other organs located in its vicinity. It is composed of tree major 
parts : 

1. the Parenchyma, which presents a mechanical behavior near to those of a 
sponge full of liquid; 

2. a complex vascular network, irrigating the liver; 

3. an elastic skin called Capsule of Glisson, which is quite elastic and stiffer 
than the Parenchyma. 

To simplify the problem, we do not modelise the vascular network behavior. 
So, intuitively, one could coarsely represent the liver by a sponge filled with a 
liquid and covered by an elastic skin. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 427-436, 2001. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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2. Outline of the Model 

Because the above mentioned anatomic and biomechanical properties, a het- 
erogeneous model is required for modeling the mechanical behavior of the liver. 
In the sequel, we show how we have modeled the liver using two main com- 
ponents : a 2D component for modeling the Capsule of Glisson and a 3D one 
for modeling the Parenchyma. Each of this models include a geometrical and 
a physical component. 

2.1. Geometrical Component of the Model 

The geometric component of the model is used for performing the display op- 
erations and for detecting the interactions. This model is also used as a spatial 
frame for constructing the physical component. 

We have chosen to make use of 2D mesh of triangles (see fig.l), for rep- 
resenting the Capsule of Glisson, and a tetrahedric mesh for the Parenchyma. 
The triangular facets of the skin correspond to the external faces of the tetra- 
hedra of the internal 3D mesh. 

















pr 











Figure 1. A 2D mesh, representing the Capsule of Glisson of the liver (the 
associated 3D mesh representing the Parenchyma is not shown in this picture). 

2.2. Physical Component of the Model 

The physical component of the model is used to compute the deformations of 
the liver resulting from the application of a set of external forces. These forces 
are either applied by the operator using the virtual tool (controlled using a 
haptic interface), or generated by the physical interactions with other virtual 
objects of the scene. 

The physical component is constructed from the 2D and 3D meshes (geo- 
metrical component of the model), by associating point masses to the nodes of 
the previous meshes and by adding spring-damper connectors between appro- 
priate local subsets of point masses (see [2]). In order to model the non-linear 
mechanical behavior of the liver, without increasing the algorithmic complex- 
ity of the approach, we have chosen to associate the following behavior to each 
spring : 

^spring — (Aid -|- A2^) -|- lip (1) 

where d is the relative deformation of the spring, that is to say d = 
with I is the length of the spring and Iq its rest length, Ai and A 2 are stiffness 
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parameters, is a viscous parameter and p the relative velocity of the two 
particles connected by the spring. The choice of the first term of this law was 
directed by the fact that the few strain-stress data on the liver’s mechanical 
behavior are showing linear behavior for small deformations (lower than 10%) 
and for bigger strain, the stress increases sharply. The sum of a linear and a 
cubic functions give a good approximation of this kind of behavior. The shape 
of the first term of this law is presented in the fig. 2. This non-linear relation 
make the springs to be relatively incompressible and unstrechable. The second 
term is a viscous term. 




Figure 2. Plot of the springs force, as a function of their relative deformation, 
with Ai = 50 and A 2 = 0.35. 

In order to model the heterogeneousness of the liver, the connectors of the 
2D mesh and of the 3D mesh are parameterized in such a way that they exhibit 
different mechanical characteristics : 

• the Capsule of Glisson is modelised using high stiffness parameters (Ai 
and A 2 of the Eq. 1) and low viscous parameter, allowing us to obtain a 
rigid elastic behavior which tend to bring back the Capsule of Glisson to 
its initial shape when no force is applied on it. 

• for the Parenchyma, the stiffness parameters are tuned to be small in front 
of the viscous one, giving a plastic behavior (the inner material can easily 
be deformed, but does not go back quickly to its initial shape). 

The combination of the two previous models (the elastic skin and the 
viscous volumetric internal material) gives us qualitatively and experimentally 
the required global behavior for the virtual liver (the behavior of a “sponge full 
of liquid covered by an elastic skin” ) . 

2.3. Integration of the Dynamic Equations 

The integration method used in this simulator is the well-known explicit 
Newton-Euler. Using this method, point i of an object has the following update 
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Figure 3. The hybrid mesh approach. A 2D and a 3D spring-damper meshes 
are used to model respectively the Capsule of Glisson and the Parenchyma. 

formulae. 



= Vi* + Mai* 

^.t+At _ ^2) 

where At is the time step used and xi , Vi and are respectively the posi- 
tion, the speed and the acceleration of the particle. This integration method, 
known for it small time step problem when dealing with rigid objects, is good 
enough for our application, because we are dealing with relatively soft object. 
If object are stiffer, we can use implicit integration as demonstrated in [5]. 

2.4. Collision Detection 

Further, to detect the interaction between objects in a scene, a collision de- 
tection algorithm must be used. It is well known that collision detection is a 
computationally expensive task and a potential bottleneck in every application 
that aims to achieve real-time performance. For this reason it is essential to op- 
timize these functions to their maximal extent. [8] proposes an algorithm that 
obtains, in linear time, the points of contact on two deformable concave objects, 
as well as the direction of the contact and the volume of inter-penetration. This 
approach has the advantage that it may be used for two or more objects of any 
shape, but depending on their number and complexity may not guarantee real 
time performance. 

However, for the special case of collision detection between a rigid object 
which has the shape of a parallelepiped and a deformable object of any shape 
the approach [9] may be used. It makes use of the OpenGL hardware to detect 
the polygons within a bounding box. If this bounding is superimposed onto 
the rigid object, the polygons in interaction will be detected. This approach 
has the advantage of being very fast due to hardware acceleration and is used 
in this application. 

Processing physical interactions Once a collision has been detected an 
appropriate response must be computed. There exist several collision response 
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models but for deformable objects the penalty method seems to be the most 
appropriate (see [6] for more details). Note that the formulation presented is 
widely used in mechanics and has been verified physically. The force applied 
at a given point of an object where a collision has taken place is given by 

p — I (— Af — iivv)k if < 0 
^ \ 0 otherwise 

where A is the rigidity factor of the collision, is a damping factor (which 
represents the dissipation of energy), v the volume of inter-penetration, and k 
the contact direction. 

2.5. Haptic Interaction 

As described in Section 2.4 the interaction force is calculated with respect to 
the interpenetration distance of two colliding bodies. This force is then used by 
the physical model to compute its update in state. Thus the rate at which force 
values can be supplied is limited by the execution time of collision detection 
and, thereafter, the update of the physical model. 

Our aim is to provide force feedback through means of a haptic interface of 
type PHANToM^. These interfaces require a very high update rate for the force 
and typically this frequency is around IKHz. However, the physical model is 
not able to provide force values at such rates. 

Previously, to increase the frequency of the physical simulation [1] pro- 
posed a multi-resolution approach where only areas of haptic interest are sim- 
ulated in detail. However, for complex objects this may not be sufficient and 
the resulting simulation still too slow. While [10] already suggested decoupling 
the haptic servo loop from the main application in the context of rigid bodies, 
we have extended this reasoning to deformable objects. 

Our approach consists in making a first order approximation of the collision 
forces which can be calculated at a much higher frequency. The approximation 
is made through the use of a local model of the contact; in the case of a rigid 
tool interacting with a deformable object we make the (false) assumption that 
the surface of the deformable object remains in the same position between two 
updates of the physical model. The surface of the object that is in interaction 
with the tool is approximated by a simple geometric primitive such as a sphere 
or a plane. Thus the interpenetration distance between the tool and the object 
can be found at a much higher frequency (i.e. simpler and thus faster distance 
computation) and, therefore, the force values supplied at an increased rate. 
This, even though only gross approximations have been used, leads to much 
smoother haptic interaction (Figure 8) [4]. Thus we may divide this process 
into two categories: 

• Model update Using the information about distance and the derivative 
of the distance, a simple local model of the objects surface is constructed. 
Thus this approximation is updated at the frequency of the physical model, 
and remains static in between those updates. 



^see http://www.sensable.com 
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• Haptic loop Once the approximation of the surface is in place the distance 
between the haptic position and the surface is minimized analytically using 
Lagrangian multipliers. This distance multiplied by the stiffness constant 
yields the force values. 

2.6. Changing the topology 

An algorithm to tear the model has been implemented, it is presented in [3]. 
The global idea is to separate the elements of simulation (i.e. the tetrahedra) 
when they are stretched above a given threshold. This approach gives better 
results than when elements are removed, because the discretization is often 
coarse in real-time models. Thus when big elements are removed, one can see 
matter disappearing. Subdivision methods give more accurate results, but are 
not compatible with interactive constraint, because the number of elements to 
be simulated increases at each topology change, and the real-time constraint 
cannot always be assured. 

Nevertheless, the limitation of our approach is that the topology changes 
are constrained by the initial topology of the model. 

3. Implementation and Experimental Results 

3.1. Architecture 

The machine used for these tests was a biPentiumll 300, algorithms have been 
implemented in C-h+. 

We have used as input a 2D mesh of the liver which has been pre-processed 
in order to reduce the number of facets, to smooth it, and to obtain the internal 
tetrahedric mesh (which has been calculated using the GHS3D[7] software of 
INRIA). The final 2D mesh we used is compound by 370 facets, and the 3D 
one by 1151 tetrahedra. 

Then, we have used this 2D and 3D meshes to generate the spring-dampers 
network (see §2.2). For the purpose of the dynamic simulation, the model of 
the liver has been placed in an empty space, without gravity, but with a slight 
environmental viscosity. The four particles of a tetrahedron which is in the 
middle of the model are fixed. A virtual tool, simulated by a rigid object 
controlled in position by the operator, makes it possible to apply forces to the 
model of the liver, and to follow compliantly the external boundaries of the 
virtual liver. 

3.2. Validation of the deformation model 

To validate that the non-linear mechanical behavior of each connector leads 
to a global non-linear behavior, we have used a cylindrical model for virtual 
mechanical traction tests. The top of the cylindrical model (fig. 4) is fixed, 
and different forces are applied to all the bottom point-masses. The figure 5 
presents the results of the tests. We can see that the behavior of the global 
cylindrical model presents a similar shape to those of each of its connectors. 
So, the non-linear behavior of the connectors is faithfully reproducted on the 
global model. 
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Figure 4. Cylindrical model at rest (left) and submitted to a six newton force 
(right). 
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Figure 5. The dots curve is the mechanical law of the connectors (Eq. 1) 
and the cross were obtained by the virtual mechanical traction tests on the 
cylindrical model. Both curves presents the same non-linear shape. 

3.3. Liver model 

The model of the liver can be updated at a 150Hz frequency, and the local 
model gives a good haptic feedback. In the experiments, the simulations of 
the liver responses to various actions of the operator has shown qualitatively 
realistic behaviors : the liver was locally deformed under the effects of the 
forces applied using the rigid virtual tool and it went back to its initial shape 
as soon as no forces is applied to it. It was also possible to smoothly slide along 
its external surface, using the virtual tool. 

Furthermore, if the operator, after having strongly pressed the liver, with- 
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Figure 6. Interactive manipulation of the liver. 

draws the tool, the liver didn’t return quickly to its initial shape. This is due 
to the strong viscosity of the connectors of the Parenchyma, and simulates the 
malleable characteristic of the liver. 

This model presents qualitatively a mechanical behavior which is closed 
to that of a real liver. It remains to find the exact numerical values of the 
parameters of elasticity and viscosity of the Parenchyma and the Capsule of 
Glisson. However, no force/displacement physical data is available yet, because 
of the difficulty in making the measurements in vivo (the liver being made up 
mainly of blood, its dynamic behavior is very different when not irrigated, 
because blood coagulates quickly). 

3.4. Haptic feedback 

Figure 7 shows how the PHANToM force-feedback device is used to interact 
with the model of the liver. Position and orientation of the stylus in the real 
world determine the location of the virtual probe. The simulation sends back 
the forces due to interaction with the deformable model. 




Figure 7. The liver model, being manipulated using the force feedback device. 

Since the simulation frequency (Section 3.3) is insufficient to guarantee 
smooth haptic interaction the approach detailed in Section 2.5 is used. Figure 8 
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Figure 8. Evolution of the force over a time interval using the haptic local 
model (dashed), and without (solid). 

shows the difference in the force feedback, for the interaction with a deformable 
model, with and without the local approximation. The harsh peaks in force 
without the local model propel the user (quite violently) away from the object 
thereby loosing contact, i.e. forces return to nil). 



3.5. Changing the topology 



Our current cutting algorithm works only on membrane models. It is possible 
to cut a dynamic model, using the PHANToM device to control the position 
and orientation of a virtual tool. The model is cut exactly on the tool trajectory 
(figure 9). 




Figure 9. Interactive cut of a membrane model. 
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4. Conclusion and Perspectives 

An heterogeneous, non-linear volumetric model of the liver based on a mass- 
spring model has been presented. In conformity with the reality, the model 
presents two different dynamic behaviors for the Parenchyma and the Capsule 
of Glisson. The optimized collisions detection algorithm makes possible to 
interact on the model in haptic real-time, using a virtual tool controlled in 
position. 

However, it is important to remember that the elasticity and viscosity 
parameters of our model were chosen intuitively, to obtain a good qualitative 
behavior at a good simulation frequency, but real strain/displacement informa- 
tion is imperative to adjust the model. 
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Abstract: This paper addresses whether whole-body force feedback on 
treadmill-style locomotion interfaces can simulate the gravity forces experi- 
enced when walking on smooth inclines. By applying horizontal force feed- 
back possible with the active mechanical tether of the Sarcos Treadport, it 
is shown that the biomechanics of walking are similar under conditions of 
real slope walking versus tether force walking. These biomechanical results 
complement previous psychophysical studies which yielded the same result, 
to conclude definitively that whole-body force feedback can realistically 
substitute for treadmill tilt. 



1. Introduction 

This paper addresses the issue of how well walkiug ou sloped surfaces cau be 
simulated ou a locomotiou iuterface usiug whole-body force feedback iustead 
of actually tiltiug the walkiug surface. The Sarcos Treadport uses au active 
tether mechauism which both seuses user positiou aud applies forces to the 
user (Figure 1). This tether attaches to the user’s back via a whole-body 
haruess, aud cau apply a force aloug its liuear axis. The tether cau be used to 
simulate the extra gravity forces iu slope walkiug by pulliug or pushiug ou the 
user iu the directiou of walkiug. Because of its higher baudwidth, tether force 
cau represeut fast slope trausieuts aud is poteutially a replacemeut for haviug 
a tilt mechauism at all. This has the added advautage of simplifyiug video 
displays which use mechauisms such as back-projected screeus. Whole-body 
force feedback has other importaut uses as well, such as simulatiug hittiug a 
wall or iuertial forces duriug ruuuiug [1]. 

Wheu walkiug ou a real slope, the gravity force / parallel to the slope 
that retards or assists walkiug is / = m^siu^, where m is the user’s mass, 
g = 9.Sm/s‘^ is gravity, aud 0 is the slope (Figure 2(A)). This gravity force cau 
iustead be applied by the mechauical tether to simulate slope walkiug (Figure 
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Figure 1. The Sarcos Treadport with tether attachment to a user. 



2(B)). 

Previously we reported psychophysical results on the subjective equiva- 
lence of tether force for slope walking [7]. We asked subjects to walk on a 
tilted treadmill, then to walk on a flat treadmill but to adjust the tether force 
until it felt most like walking on the reference slope. We obtained a linear 
relationship between preferred tether force and slope, indicating psychological 
equivalence. 

f = 0.65mgsin0 (1) 

The fractional force preference of 65% was hypothesized to arise either from 
localized force application to the body through the harness or through a simpli- 
fled mechanical model of the human as a lumped mass m. A similar fractional 
force preference was also found for inertial force display [1]. 

A more quantitative test would be to show biomechanical equivalence, i.e., 
the gait patterns are the same for the two situations. It is not unreasonable to 
expect a biomechanical correlate because a user has to lean against the tether 
force, in a manner which could conceivably be similar to leaning while walking 
on a slope. This paper presents such a biomechanical analysis. 

Past research on the biomechanics of slope walking have employed various 
kinematic measures to quantify the change of gait with slope, such as leg joint 
angle ranges [4] and the knee-hip cyclogram [2]. We have examined a range 
of measures to deduce what is the best biomechanical correlate for slope, then 
used such a measure to show that the biomechanics of slope walking versus 
tether force walking are indeed similar. 

2. Methods 

Measurement of gait was done with the Northern Digital Optotrak System, 
which involves placement of active LED markers on the foot, calf, thigh, and 
hip (Figure 3). Special rigid bars for LED mounting were created to facilitate 
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Figure 2. (A) Gravity force mgsuiO opposes uphill walking. (B) Simulation of 
this gravity force with an active mechanical tether. 

joint angle calculation by considering these bars as vectors representing absolute 
orientation of leg segments. Padding and straps were employed to ensure tight 
but comfortable coupling to the limbs. 

Two different generations of Treadport were employed in this study. The 
second-generation Treadport has a redesigned belt drive and mechanical tether 
which are improvements over the first-generation Treadport [3], but does not yet 
have a functioning tilt mechanism. Therefore we employed the first-generation 
Treadport to generate a tilted walking surface and the second-generation Tread- 
port to apply tether forces. 

The gaits of six subjects, three male and three female, were measured 
both while walking on a tilted belt and while walking on a fiat belt but with 
tether force application. The tether force is applied to a user via a whole-body 
harness to which the active mechanical tether attaches. The tether utilizes a 
linear drive consisting of a timing belt and geared electric motor [3], and is 
capable of exerting 315 N. 

For the treadmill tilt experiments, the subject walked on the first- 
generation Treadport and the slope of the Treadport was varied randomly at 
two degree intervals between 6 degrees downhill and 14 degrees uphill. This 
range was dictated by the asymmetry of the tilting mechanism of the first- 
generation Treadport. For the tether force experiments, the subject walked on 
the second-generation Treadport and forces on the tether were varied randomly 
from -100 N to 45 N, depending on the subject’s mass. A negative force corre- 
sponds to a force pulling the subject and therefore simulates a positive slope, 
and a positive force simulates a negative slope accordingly. Both Treadports 
were kept at a constant walking speed throughout the experiment. 

3. Results 

The data collected is similar across all of the subjects. Hence we present rep- 
resentative results of one specific subject (a female) to show the trends and 
characteristics that are common to all subjects in the experiment. Knee and 
hip angles were derived from the positions of the sensors and then plotted 
against one another. These plots are the knee-hip cyclograms found in Fig- 
ures 4 and 5. Figure 4 shows how cyclograms change according to variation 
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Figure 3. Marker attachment for leg joint angle measurements. 

in slope. As the slope increases, the cusp of the cyclogram rotates clockwise, 
the knee and hip angle ranges widen, and the overall shape of the cyclogram 
becomes more oblong. The cusp happens at footfall, where the knee flexes 
almost elastically before straightening out to push off. 

Figure 5 shows how the cyclograms change according to various tether 
forces applied to the subject. The cyclogram trends are similar to those of 
Figure 4; the cusp rotates clockwise, knee and hip angle ranges widen, and the 
overall shape of the cyclogram becomes more oblong. 

These visual changes and trends can be captured quantitatively using 
moment-based analysis of the cyclograms and by joint angle ranges. Using 
this analysis the following statistics were calculated: hip range, knee range, 
ratio of hip range/knee range, ratio of knee range/hip range, area of cyclo- 
gram, circularity, eccentricity, orientation, and cusp orientation. These values 
are shown in Figures 6 and 7. Once again the general trends of the cyclogram 
are similar as the slope and tether force change from smaller slopes to larger 
slopes. 

To And a relationship between tether force and the simulated slope angle, 
least squares equations were found for each of the properties of the cyclogram 
for all subjects. The most linear properties across both slope and force were 
the hip range, the knee/hip range ratio, the cyclogram orientation, and the 
cyclogram cusp orientation. Analysis of variance accounted for (VAF) for all 
subjects showed that hip range is consistently the most linear feature with 
slope or force, and hence is used in the subsequent analysis. Straight line fits 
were made to hip range versus force HR = af b and hip range versus slope 
H R = cO d ioT each subject. The approximation ^ « sin^ is used, which only 
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Figure 4. Hip-knee cyclograms at different slopes. 
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Figure 5. Hip-knee cyclograms at different tether forces. 
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Figure 6. Properties of cyclograms as they change according to slope. 
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Figure 7. Properties of cyclograms as they change according to tether force. 
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Subject 


c/a 


{d-b)/a 


c/a/mg 


1 


-437 


2.0 


0.647 


2 


-289 


-15.5 


0.520 


3 


-494 


-19.8 


0.756 


4 


-444 


-17.9 


0.526 


5 


-576 


32.0 


0.730 


6 


-480 


3.6 


0.663 



Table 1. The slope c/a and intercept {d — h)/ a oi the experimentally derived 
linear relation between tether force and slope, and the fractional force result 
c/a/mg. 



has a 1% error at the maximum tilt of 14 degrees. Then a relation between the 
tether force and slope could be predicted as: 




d — b 
a 



( 2 ) 



Table 1 shows the results for the six subjects. We are expecting a relation 
f = mg sin 0, so the intercept {d — h) / a not being zero is an indication of the 
approximation of the linear fits. 

As mentioned earlier, it was found from psychophysical experiments that 
there was a fractional force preference of 65% of the full predicted gravity 
force, i.e., / = 0.65m^sin^ [7]. Dividing the slope c/a by a subject’s weight 
mg indicates what would be any fractional force determined from biomechanics. 
The last column in Table 1 shows these fractional forces, which range from 52% 
to 73%. These results are in the vicinity of the average result 65% found from 
the psychophysical studies of [7]. 



4. Discussion 

These results demonstrate that the horizontal tether force changes a person’s 
gait in a manner that is similar to the gait changes of the person walking on 
different slopes. This means that an applied force from the tether is biomechan- 
ically a reasonable simulation of inclined surfaces. These results complement 
the previously reported psychophysical results which showed the same result 
[7]. In combination, the biomechanical and psychophysical results demonstrate 
conclusively that tether force can reasonably simulate walking on slopes. 

There is an implication for treadmill design, because one can now choose 
between treadmill tilt and tether force to simulate slope. There are already 
reasons to include an active mechanical tether with treadmills when creating 
locomotion interfaces, such as inertial force display [1], the display of hitting 
objects, safety restrictions to range of forward motion on the treadmill surface, 
and accurate tracking of user position. One can then add to that list the 
accurate display of slope. 

Although treadmill tilt of course displays slope realistically, there are some 
reasons against tilt implementations. The treadmill surfaces are large and 
heavy, especially the large 6-by-lO foot surface of the Sarcos Treadport II, and 
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so the tilt mechanism adds cost and complexity to the design and will be slower 
than the fast-acting mechanical tether. When using a stationary CAVE visual 
display, a tilted platform would obscure portions of the screens. An alternative 
is to mount the CAVE on the treadmill (Noma, personal communication), 
although the size of the display will be necessarily limited. If projection onto 
the belt surface is contemplated, then the image will be distorted and will have 
to be compensated for by computation. 

Several gait features were found to have approximately linear relationships 
with slope or tether force: hip range, the knee/hip range ratio, the knee/hip 
cyclogram orientation, and the knee/hip cyclogram cusp orientation. Of these 
the hip range was the more linear. Hip range was also noted as an important 
slope indicator by [4], although the plots of hip range versus slope were not as 
linear as what we found. Goswami had previously characterized higher-order 
moments of the knee/hip cyclograms as good descriptors of slope walking [2]. 
Our work has shown that the orientation of the knee/hip cyclogram as a whole 
and the orientation of just the cusp part of the knee/hip cyclogram provided 
good linear characterizations of slope walking. 

The good linear fits of tether force to hip range and treadmill tilt to hip 
range allowed a prediction of tether force to treadmill tilt. By dividing the 
slope of the linear relation of tether force to treadmill tilt angle by each sub- 
ject’s weight, it was found that a fractional application of force between 52% 
and 73% of the expected amplitude / = mgslnO was appropriate to represent 
a particular slope 0. This result is consistent with the 65% fractional prefer- 
ence determined from psychophysical experiments [7]. Because the fractional 
forces were derived from biomechanics, it must indeed be the case that the 
proper tether force is not 100% of the predicted gravity force / = mgsmO. As 
mentioned earlier, the cause of the fractional force must have something to do 
with the point-force application to the body by the tether or by the method 
of force distribution to the body by the harness. An exact explanation for the 
fractional force based on a mechanical analysis awaits future analysis. 

An application of these results besides virtual reality is in the use of tread- 
mills for legged robot research. For example, treadmills have been built for the 
running robots of [6] and [5]. Our results suggest that slopes could be simulated 
for the running robots by adding an active mechanical tether. In addition, the 
mechanical tether could supply realistic inertial forces to those robots [1]. 
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Abstract: Novel stable adaptive nonlinear controllers are proposed for 
position tracking control of hydraulic manipulators. The controllers were 
developed by using the backstepping approach and are based on realistic 
models that include rigid body dynamics, friction, and hydraulic actuator 
dynamics with valve orifice and spool displacement nonlinearities. Using 
Lyapunov analysis, it is shown that tracking errors are bounded and con- 
verge to zero in the absence of Coulomb friction and are bounded when 
Coulomb friction is present. The proposed techniques were used to con- 
trol a hydraulic Stewart platform. Their effectiveness were confirmed by 
simulations and experiments. 



1. Introduction 

Hydraulic robots and machinery are widely used in the construction and min- 
ing industries, as well as in motion simulators. They have rapid responses and 
high power-to- weight ratios which suit these applications. Currently, linear 
controllers, e.g. P.D., are commonly used to control hydraulic robots, since 
they are simple to implement. Their level of performance is limited because of 
the highly nonlinear nature of the hydraulic actuator dynamics. 

The high performance control of robot manipulators has been the subject of 
much research. Examples include computed torque techniques [1], passivity 
based techniques [2], adaptive control techniques [3], and robust control meth- 
ods [4]. Provably stable controllers that account for rigid body and actuator 
dynamics have been developed for electrically-driven robots (e.g., [5]), but the 
authors are aware of only two reports of provably stable hydraulic robot con- 
trollers that account for both actuator and rigid body dynamics [6, 7]. While 
the problem of single cylinder hydraulic control has been studied analytically 
and experimentally [8, 9], other work in hydraulic robot control (e.g., [10] us- 
ing singular perturbations, [11] using decentralized adaptive control, and [12] 
using pressure feedback control) does not include complete stability proofs and 
contains limited experimental and simulation results. 

This paper addresses the high performance control of a hydraulic Stewart 
platform. Eollowing the authors’ earlier work in [9, 7], novel nonlinear position 
tracking controllers are proposed for hydraulic robots using backstepping. The 
controllers are augmented with adaptation laws to compensate for parametric 
uncertainties in the system dynamics. In order to avoid acceleration feed- 
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back, the first controller is augmented with a passivity-based adaptive observer 
while the second one features a robust sliding type observer. The adaptive 
controller /adaptive observer is proven to be semi-globally asymptotically sta- 
ble. The asymptotic stability of the adaptive controller /sliding observer is also 
shown via Lyapunov analysis. In the presence of friction in the actuators, it 
can be shown that the tracking errors become bounded. 

These approaches are different from the method proposed in [6] mainly in 
the form of the observers and the way they are coupled with the controllers. 
This is especially evident in the case of the second controller that features a 
robust observer. The proposed controllers were implemented to control a hy- 
draulic Stewart platform. The simulation and experimental results demonstrate 
excellent position tracking performance for these new methods. 

Following this section, a short description of the system model is given 
in Section 2. The control approaches are described in Section 3. Section 4 
presents the simulation results. Section 5 discuses implementation issues and 
experimental results. Conclusions are drawn in Section 6. 

2. Rigid Body /Actuators Dynamics 

The dynamic model of a robot manipulator driven by single-rod hydraulic ac- 
tuators is composed of two parts, namely rigid body and hydraulics dynamics. 
The dynamics of n-link rigid body robots are governed by a second order non- 
linear differential equation 

D{q)q + C{q,q)q + G{q) =T, (1) 

where q G is the generalized joint position vector and r G is the 
generalized joint torque vector. D{q) G is the manipulator mass ma- 

trix, C{q^q) G RJ^^^ a matrix containing coriolis and centrifugal terms and 
G{q) G is a vector representing the gravitational effects. Equation (1) can 
also be rewritten in a linear-in-parameters form which is convenient for the 
application of adaptive control techniques: 

D{q)q + C{q, q)q + G{q) = Y {q, q, q)9 , (2) 

where Y (g, g, g) is a regressor matrix and 0 G RJ^ is the vector of unknown rigid 
body parameters. The rigid body dynamics of the UBC motion simulator, the 
experimental setup, are given in Appendix B. The leg dynamics have been ig- 
nored in deriving this model. It is possible to include these dynamics in the 
system model, however, the resultant model would become very complex and 
only little improvement may be achieved. Unlike electrically driven manipula- 
tors, hydraulic robots exhibit significant nonlinear actuator dynamics. These 
dynamics can be expressed in the following form (assuming a three-way valve 
configuration) 



r = f{q,q) + g{q,T,u), (3) 

where u G R^ is the control command vector and f^g ^ R^aie nonlinear 
functions of g, g and r. The expressions for / and g are given in Appendix A. 
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This equation can also be described in the linear-in-parameters format 

r = fo{q,qhi + 9 o{q,r,u)-f 2 , (4) 

where 71 = [71 ••• 7”]^, 72 = [72 two sets of hydraulic 

parameters as defined in Appendix A and /o, go are defined by: 

fo(q, q) = diag{f^{q\ q^)}, go{q, r, u) = diag{gl{q\ r\ «*)} (5) 

This model addresses the nonlinearities in spool displacement and valve orifice. 

Note that (1) describes the rigid body dynamics in joint-space coordinates. 
An alternative approach is to represent these dynamics in task-space coordi- 
nates. All of the arguments made in this paper are applicable to task-space 
coordinates with only minor changes in the derivation. 

3. Control Approach 

The system to be controlled is a third-order nonlinear system subject to para- 
metric uncertainties both in rigid body and hydraulic dynamics. In this section 
two methods are proposed for the control of this system. The following Lemma 
[13] will be used in the stability proof. 

Lemma 1: Consider the scalar function a = {0 — 0^ {p — 0), with 0^0^ p G 

and < 0^ < R. Then, if ^ = tv{a,b,p)p where tv{a,b,p) is a diagonal matrix 
with entries 



K*(a,6, p) 



'O if0*<a%p*<O 
< 0 if > b\ p* > 0 
1 otherwise 

\ 



(6) 



it follows that a < 0. 

3.1. Adaptive Controller with Adaptive Observer 

An adaptive controller is proposed for the control of hydraulic robots modeled 
by (1) and (3). An adaptive observer is also presented to avoid using accel- 
eration feedback in the control law. Throughout this section, the following 
notation will be used: 



qr = qd- Ai(^ - qd) =qd- Ai(e - q) qo = q~ ^ 2 {q ~q)=q- h. 2 q 
si= q- qr = e + ki{e- q) S 2 = q- qo = q + ^ 29 , (7) 

where q ^ \s the estimated value of q, e = q — Qd, and q = q — q are position 
tracking errors and observation errors, respectively. Furthermore, Ai,A2 > 0 
are diagonal. Note that in the definitions of qr and go, q bas been replaced by 
qd and g which eliminates the need for acceleration feedback as it will be seen 
later. 
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Theorem 1: Consider the system described by (1), (3), the observer dynamics 

q = z + K2q 

. -1 » . (8) 

z = L>2 [q) [t - C2 {q, q)qo ~ G2 [q) + + ii'dSi + K'^S2\ 

and the controller obtained by solving the following simple algebraic equation 
5o(g,T, w)72 =fd- fo{q,q)'ji - - Krf (9) 

where 



Td — T)i {(f) Qr C\ {(^') Qr)Qr ^i{q) ^d{^l ^2) T[pe 

= Y{q,qr,qr)0i - Kd{si - S 2 ) - K^e 
with unknown rigid body parameter adaptation laws 

§1 = {q,qr,qr)si, §2 = -Ke^T2~^Y'^{q,q,qo,qo)s2 



( 10 ) 



( 11 ) 



where 

y{q,q,qo,qo)02 = D2{q)qo + C2{q,q)qo + G2{q) ( 12 ) 



and with hydraulic parameter adaptation laws 

71 = K7ir~/r^/o(g,g)f 

72 = K 72 r~^r^n(^) (f^ - /o(g,g) 7 i - - K^f) 

T2 



where n(^) = diag{^}. Then, if the conditions given below in (14,15) 
are satisfied, 0 is an asymptotically stable equilibrium point of the state x = 



~T 



T 



{i) oi{Kp)a{Lp)a{Ki)a{K2) > -cr^(i^p)cr^(Ai) 



{ii) ||x(0)|| < 



(^m ( T.{Kd) — CMQdn 



3aM V Cmct(Ai) 



^PM ^P'n 

(y-M 



(14) 



where 



(y-m — 2 ^(Ap), Pi(Tp), p^(r-T-)} 

^ max{DM, d(i^p), d(L^), d(r^)} (15) 

< I (^Tri^'i + OIT202 + 7fr^i7i + 72^r^.72) < Vp„ 



Here, cr(.) and a{.) denote the maximum and minimum singular values of their 
matrix argument, respectively, and qdm is an upper bound on the norm of the 
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desired velocity. The projection gains K 6 > 2 , ^71 and are defined as in 

( 6 ). 

Remark: Condition (ii) in (14) specifies the boundary of the attraction region. 
Since this boundary can be enlarged arbitrarily, the system is semi-globally 
asymptotically stable. All the gain matrices are assumed to be diagonal and 
positive definite. Also note that the controller and the observer are using 
different sets of estimated parameters. They could also be modified to use the 
same parameter estimates. The use of projection gains as defined in Lemma 
1 , guarantees that the estimated parameters remain within predefined levels 
and therefore the control law is always defined. The proposed control does not 
require acceleration measurements since there are no velocity terms, g, involved 
in Td in ( 10 ). 

Proof : By substituting (10) into (1) the following error dynamics are obtained 

D{q)si + C(g, q)si + KdSi + Kpe = 

KdS2 - C{q,si){q - si) - T(g,gr,gV)^i +T (16) 

The observer closed-loop dynamics could also be written as 

D{q)s 2 + C(g, q)s 2 + K'^S 2 + Lpq = -KdSi - Y (g, g, g^, g’o )^2 (17) 

where (1) and ( 8 ) have been used in deriving (17). Now, let the Lyapunov-like 
function Vi be defined as: 

Vi =-Si^D{q)si + -e^ Kpe + -s^D{q)s2 + -q^ Lpq + -^fTi^i + -O 2 T 2 O 2 

(18) 

It can be shown that the derivative of Vi along the trajectory of the closed- loop 
system is given by 



Vi < -si^KdSi - S2^K'^S2 - e^KpAie - q^LpA2q 
+ KpAiq + s^f — <s^(7(g, si){qd ~ + ^i^) 

< - i^{Kd) - CMiqdm + ^{M)\\e\\ +ct(Ai)|| 5 ||)) ||sif (19) 

- - a{K,)a{Ad\\ef - a{L,)a{A,)\\qf 

+ a{K,)a{Ad\\e\\\\q\\ + = H{\\e\\, ||g||, Pi||, P 2 II) + sff 

In deriving (19), (16), (17), Lemma 1 and the adaptation laws given in (11) 
have been used. Note that 

- ^{Kp)a{Ai)\\e\\^ - a{Lp)a{A2)\\qf + o'(i7,)o'(Ai)||e|| ||g|| 



s{Kp)a{Ai) 


-\a{Kp)a{Ai) 


\ l|e|| 1 


. -\^{Kp)o{Ad 


siLp)a{A2) 


[ \m J 



( 20 ) 
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The condition (i) given in (14) guarantees the positive definiteness of the 
above matrix. Furthermore, if the following condition is satisfied 

llell + ll<ill < 

then one can write 



H{\\e\\, ||g||, Pill, P 2 II) < -a(||ep + \\qf + Pif + ) (22) 

with a > 0. It is not difficult to show that if (ii) in (14) holds then (21) is also 
satisfied. 

Following the backstepping approach, V 2 , which is a Lyapunov function 
for the system dynamics, is defined as 

V 2 = Pl + r^2p (23) 

where 71 = [ 7 i ... 7 ? ] ^ and 72 = [ 72 • • • 7? ] ^ are the vectors of 

hydraulic parameter estimation errors. By taking the derivative of (23) and 
employing the control law given in (9) and after some manipulation one can 
show that 



^2 < i^(||e||, ||g||, ll^ill, 11^211) - TrKrf + 7 / /o(g, q)Trf - r^,7i 



+ 72^ 



F^n(— )(r^ - /o(g, g)7i - - k^t) - 

72 



Using the adaptation laws given in (13), the derivative of V 2 becomes 

^2<-7(l|e|P + ||gl^ + ||.i|P + ||.2|P + ||ff 



(24) 



(25) 



with 7 > 0. Therefore the tracking errors converge to zero asymptotically. 
Remark: The method can be easily modified to use the same set of parameters 
in the controller and the observer. In this case 

9 = -KeT~'^ [P^(?> Qr, qr)si + P^(g, q, (jo, qo)S2] (26) 

3.2. Adaptive Controller with Sliding Observer 

An adaptive controller featuring a sliding- type observer is introduced in this 
section. By comparison to the previous method, this new approach requires 
fewer computations. First the following notation is defined: 



Qr = Qd — s = q — qr = e-\- Ae, 



(27) 



where e = q—qd and qd, Qd, Qd are the desired position, velocity and acceleration 
trajectories, and A > 0 is a diagonal matrix. 



Theorem 2: Consider the system described by (1),(3) and the following ob- 
server: 

z = q, z = Voq-\-Ksgn(q)-W'^(q,qr,9)s-\-q (28) 
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with 



W{q, qr, e) = -D{q)A + C{q, g,) - K^, Q = D~^ [t - Cq - G] 



(29) 



where 5, C and G are constant matrices and g = g— g is the velocity observation 
error. Let the control law be given by the solution u of the following algebraic 
equation 



go{q,T,u)% =fd- fo{qA)li s- K^t 



with 



Td = D{q){qr + Ag) + C{q, g)g^ + G{q) - Kd{s - q) - KpC 
and let the parameters be adapted according to the following laws 



and 



0 = -K0Vg ^Y'^{q,q,qr,qr)s 



71 = K^^r^^rrfo{q,q)T 

72 = K^ 2 r“/r^n(^) • (t^ - /o(g, g)7i - - K^f) 



(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 



for the rigid body and hydraulic parameters, respectively, where and 

projection gains as defined in (6). Then, 0 is an asymptotically stable 



-iT 

equilibrium point of the state x = q 

Remark : In Equation (31) 

qr + Ag = (id - A(g - qd) + A(g - g) = qd ~ A(g - g^) 
s-q = q-qr-q^q = q-qr 



(34) 



Therefore, Td does not contain any velocity terms. This is a very important 
point since fd appears in (30) and (33). In other words, the proposed control 
law does not require acceleration measurements. 

Proof: By substituting (31) into (1) the following dynamics are obtained 
D{q)s-\-C{q,q)s-\- KdS-\- KpC = -T(g, g, g^, gV)^ - IE(g, g^^, ^)g + f (35) 



Define the Lyapunov-like function Vi to be 

= ^e^Kpe + ^s^D{q)s + lg^^g^+ 
It can be shown that the derivative of Vi becomes 






(36) 



Vi = -s^KdS - e^KpAe - q^ Toq - q^ [q- q + AoSgn{q)] 



+ 9^ 



Tg0 - V^{q,q,qr,qr)s 



+ s^T , 



( 37 ) 
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where (35) has been used. The adaptation laws in (32) render Vi into 

Vi = —s^KdS — e^KpAe — q^ToQ + S + (38) 

~T - 

where E = — g [g — g + AoSgn{q)]. It is not difficult to show that 

11^-411 < o-Q + o-i||g||^ + CT 2 ||r|| +a 3 ||g||. (39) 

Therefore, the following choice for renders E < 0: 

Ao = diag{Al}, A^ = Aq + Ai||g|p + Xl\\r\\ + Xl\\q\\ (40) 

and for i = 1, • • • , n, /c = 0, • • • ,3. The rest of the proof is the same 

as in Theorem 1 and will not be presented here. In summary, the controllers 
proposed in this paper require position, velocity and actuator forces (pressures) 
to be measured. 

3.3. Effect of Friction 

In the controllers proposed in this paper, friction in the hydraulic actuators has 
been neglected. It is easy to handle viscous friction since it acts as additional 
damping in the system. It is also straightforward to show that in the presence 
of Coulomb friction the tracking errors do not converge to zero but remain 
bounded. The error bounds can be reduced by increasing the gains. The proof 
will be omitted here. 

4. Simulation Results 

Simulations have been conducted to investigate the effectiveness of the proposed 
methods and also to obtain guidelines for performing the experiments. For 
this purpose the dynamic model of a six-degree-of-freedom hydraulic Stewart 
platform (see Appendix B) and the controller were simulated using the Matlab 
Simulink^^ toolbox. A task- space control strategy was adopted because of 
the simpler form of the dynamics in these coordinates. Since in practice the 
actuator lengths are measured, the forward kinematics must be computed on- 
line. This was done using Newton’s method. The proposed controllers were 
modified slightly in order to be used in task-space coordinates. 

The system parameters were chosen close to those of the experimen- 
tal setup and are given in Table 1. The controllers performed similarly in 
simulation and only the results obtained with the adaptive controller /sliding 
observer are presented here. The tracking errors for a reference trajec- 
tory composed of Xd = 0.02 sin(27rt) + 0.01 sin(47rt) + 0.01sin(67rt), pd = 0, 
Zd = 0.02 sin(27rt) + 0.01 sin(47rt), ^pd = 0.0873 sin(27rt) + 0.0349 sin (dvrt), 
Od = 0.0524 sin(27rt) + 0.0175 sin (dvrt), (j)d = 0.0524 sin(27rt) + 0.0175 sin (dvrt) 
are shown in Figure 1(a). Positions and angles are expressed in meters and 
radians, respectively. The tracking errors clearly converge to zero. The profiles 
of the parameter estimates are given in Figure 1(b). The parameter adaption 
laws were activated after t = 0.5<sec. The parameters converge to their ac- 
tual values as seen in this figure even though the parameter convergence is not 
guaranteed in theory. 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 1. Simulation results, (a) Position tracking errors, (b) Parameter 
estimation errors. 



5. Experimental Results 

The control methods proposed in this paper were also evaluated experimentally. 
The University of British Columbia motion simulator (Figure 4) was chosen 
for this purpose [14]. This simulator uses six 1.5 inch bore, 54 inch stroke 
hydraulic jacks. The jacks are anchored by roller-bearing U-joints in 120 degree 
symmetric configurations on the base and platform. Each cylinder is capable of 
exerting forces in excess of 4000 N at 1 m/s, and over 8000 N at zero rod speed. 
The hydraulic actuation system is equipped with Rexroth 4 WRDE three-stage 
proportional valves connected in a three-way configuration. Low friction Teflon 
seals are used in the hydraulic cylinders. The installed sensors measure the 
actuator lengths, the valve spool positions, and the pressures both in the control 
and supply sides of the cylinders. High bandwidth valves with a bandwidth of 
around 80Hz have been used in the setup so the dynamics of the valves may 
be ignored. In order to synthesize the control command an algebraic equation 
must be solved (Equation (9) or (30)). In practice, the valve spool positions are 
sensed and employed in the implementation of the controllers. The actuator 
velocities which are needed in the control law are estimated from the measured 
actuator lengths using fixed gain Kalman filters. Off-line experiments were 
performed to identify the initial values of the parameter estimates. 

The computational setup was a PC running VxWorks^^ 5.4 and a Sparc 
le board running VxWorks^^ 5.2 (see Eigure 4). The Sparc le performs the 
I/O and safety functions and the controller runs on the PC. The controller 
was implemented using the Matlab Real Time Workshop^ ^ toolbox targeting 
Tornado^ ^ 2.0. Data between the PC and the VME board are communicated 
trough a custom parallel I/O communication protocol. Using this setup a 
control frequency of 512 Hz was successfully achieved. The same controller 
block used in the simulation studies was utilized to control the platform. This 
is a great advantage of the computational approach adopted in this paper. 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 2. Position tracking along z coordinate (experiment), (a) IHZ reference 
trajectory, (b) 2HZ reference trajectory. 




(a) (b) 

Figure 3. Experimental results, (a) IHZ position tracking along coordinate, 
(b) Step response along z coordinate. 

Only the results of the experiments with adaptive controller/sliding ob- 
server are presented here while similar performance was observed for the other 
controller. Figure 2(a) shows the tracking behavior of the nonlinear controller 
compared with that of a well-tuned P controller in tracking the reference tra- 
jectory Zd = — 2.34 -h 0.05 sin(27rt) meter (the bias is not shown). The maximum 
tracking errors are 4% and 43% for the nonlinear and P controller, respectively. 
The response of the system to a 2Hz reference trajectory was also examined 
and is presented in Figure 2(b). In this case Zd = —2.34 + 0.02 sin(47rt) whereas 
the maximum tracking errors are 14% and 69%. Similar results were obtained 
in the other coordinates. For example, Figure 3(a) shows the tracking results 
along the axis where = 0.09 sin(27rt) with 4% and 41% maximum tracking 
error for the nonlinear and P controller, respectively. In all of these cases the 
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PC P III 450 MHZ (host) Tornado 




PC P III 450 MHZ (target) spare 1 e (VME) 




Figure 4. The experimental setup. 

proposed adaptive nonlinear controller clearly outperforms the well-tuned P 
controller and exhibits excellent tracking performance. 

During the experiments, the estimated parameters did not converge to 
fixed values, contrary to what was observed in simulations. Friction is an impor- 
tant factor which could introduce tracking errors and prevent the parameters 
from converging. The proposed controllers may be interpreted as cascade com- 
binations of passivity-based position controllers and actuator force controllers. 
The very stiff dynamics of hydraulic actuators make the force (pressure) control 
loop sensitive to velocity estimation errors (or velocity measurement noise) and 
pressure measurement noise. This limits the level of the pressure feedback gains 
which may deteriorate the force tracking and subsequently parameter estima- 
tion, especially for the hydraulic parameters. Other factors such as unmodeled 
dynamics and insufficient excitation could also prevent parameter convergence. 
Moreover, it should be stressed that the parameter convergence is not even 
guaranteed in theory, so the experimental results do not contradict the theo- 
retical arguments. The adaptation was found to be quite helpful in obtaining 
excellent tracking performance, which is the main goal of this research. In fact, 
it appears that parameters are adapted in way that reduces the tracking errors. 
The projection gains used in the adaptation laws proved effective in preventing 
the large parameter swings that can occur especially during start-up transients. 
The step response of the controller along the z axis is also compared with that 
of the P controller in Figure 3(b). As it can be seen, the nonlinear controller 
exhibits a much faster response with some overshoot. 

6. Conclusions 

This paper addressed the high performance position tracking control of hy- 
draulic manipulators. Novel adaptive nonlinear controllers were proposed using 
the backstepping technique. Rigid body and hydraulic actuator models were 
incorporated in the design. These controllers feature novel adaptive and sliding 
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Table 1. The system parameters used in the simulations and experiments. 



Hydraulic Parameters 


Parameter 


A (m^) 


a (m^) 


L (m) 


Ps (psi) 


Value 


1.14 X 10-^ 


6.33 X 10-4 


1.37 m 


1500 


Parameter 


d (m) 


c 


j3 (Mpa) 


- 


Value 


55.4 X lO-*^ 


1.5 X 10-4 


700 


- 


Rigid Body Parameters 


Parameter 


M, (kg) 


4 (kg.m^) 


ly (kg.m^) 


4 (kg.m^) 


Value 


250 


45 


45 


43 



type observers to avoid acceleration feedback. The tracking errors were shown 
to converge to zero asymptotically (they are bounded by a gain- controlled 
bound in the presence of Coulomb friction) using Lyapunov analysis. Simula- 
tion and experimental data obtained using the UBC hydraulic Stewart platform 
are excellent and demonstrate the effectiveness of the proposed approach. 
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Appendix A 

The dynamics of a typical hydraulic actuator are presented in more detail in 
this Appendix. A three-way valve configuration is assumed to be used in the 
actuators as shown in Figure 5. For such a configuration, the control pressure 
dynamics are governed by [15] 



Vt 

~^Pc = qi-\- ci{ps - Pc) - Vt 

where Vt is the trapped fiuid volume in the control 
side, /3 is the effective bulk modulus, Pc is the 
control pressure acting on the control side, Ps is 
the supply pressure acting on the rod side, qi is the 
load fiow, and c/ is the coefficient of total leakage. 
The load fiow, qi^ is a nonlinear function of the 
control pressure and the valve spool position and 
is given by 



c{u - d)^ 
qi = \ c{u + d)^yps - Pc 

c{u + d)^yps - Pc 



U < —d 



(41) 




u > d 



(42) 



Figure 5. A typical three- 
way valve configuration. 



and c = CdW^^ where q is the effective discharge coefficient, w is the port 
width of the valve, p is the density of the fiuid, d is the valve underlap length 
and u is the valve spool position which is the control command. Note that 
the actuator output force is r = PcA — pga. Therefore, using (41) and (42), 
the dynamics of i’th hydraulic actuator can be written in the following form 
(assuming c/ ~ 0 ) 






+ 






q^ — L q^ — L 



q\{T\u^) = f{q\q^)+g%q\r\u^) 



(43) 



For a Stewart platform, there are six actuators driving the system. The 
actuator subsystem dynamics can be represented in matrix form as in (3). 

Note that (43) can be rewritten in the following form which is suitable for 
adaptive control. 



= i{fi{q\ql + iigi{q\ry) 



(44) 



where 7 * = [/3* /3*c*]^, and (does not depend on 

Ci see (42)). These equations can be written in matrix form as in (4). 
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Appendix B 

The Stewart platform is a parallel manipulator widely used in conventional 
motion simulators. The simplified rigid body dynamics of a typical Stewart 
platform are presented here. 

In task-space coordinates, the dynamics of the platform are governed by 
(neglecting the leg dynamics): 

D{q)q -\- C{q,q)q G = (45) 

where q = [x y z 0 0]^ is position of the platform with respect to 

a fixed frame and 0, 6 and are the platform roll, pitch and yaw angles, 
respectively. Furthermore, J is the manipulator Jacobian matrix and L is a 
function of 0 and 0. 

-| cos(^) cos(0) — sin(0) 0 

L= , T= cos(^)sin(0) cos(0) 0 (46) 

L ^ J [ -sin(^) 0 1_ 

Finally, D{q), C{q^q) and G have the following forms: 

^ Q T^(%)rJ ’ “ [O C22_ 

C22 = T'^Skew{^ujpflpT + T'^{^Ip)f, G = [O 0 Mj,g 0 0 O]^ 

( 47 ) 

where uj is the angular velocity of the platform. 

In the above equations, is the platform inertia matrix with respect to 
the base frame and is given by 

\lx 0 O' 

'’Ip = R PIpR'^, Pip = 0 ly 0 ( 48 ) 

[o 0 

and is a rotation matrix representing the coordinates of the platform-attached 
base vectors in the base frame. Note that (45) is not exactly as (1). However, 
since J is a function of platform position and is known, the controllers can be 
easily modified to be used in this case. Moreover, the rigid body dynamics may 
be written in a linear-in-parameters form 

D{q)q + C{q, q)q + G = l 6 x 4 (g, q, q)0 , (49) 

where 0 = \Mp R ly is a vector of kinematic and dynamic para- 

meters. The detailed expressions of the elements of Y are long but fairly 
straightforward to derive and will not be presented here. 
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Abstract: Brake- actuated haptic devices, a subset of passive haptic de- 
vices, are not yet common, so their capabilities and limitations are only 
superficially understood. In this paper, we identify an optimal kinematics, 
and introduce a prototype of a life-size brake-actuated haptic device. With 
the new device, we conducted experiments with human subjects to evalu- 
ate the efficacy of passively created virtual environments. We identified key 
performance drawbacks that modern robotics theories fail to anticipate and 
overcome, and investigated design methods that can avoid such drawbacks. 



1. Introduction 

Motor-actuated devices are widely used in haptics research and advanced tele- 
operator masters - capable of creating a rich set of virtual environments in the 
former and recreating physical environments in the latter. Motors, however, in- 
troduce the risk of a device striking or overpowering users within reach. With 
rare exception, safety concerns limit mot or- actuated haptic devices to small 
workspaces. 

The replacement of energetic servo-motors with passive actuators such as 
brakes improves the inherent safety of the system, and expands the range of 
motion while still allowing us to simulate virtual objects (i.e. to constrain 
the user’s motion inside an object). Safety is essential for acceptance in new 
applications such as medical procedures, quantitative rehabilitation, advanced 
exercise training, and entertainment. Even if the device experiences a power, 
hardware, or software failure, a brake-actuated device is inherently incapable 
of exceeding the kinetic energy that a user supplies in each motion. Using 
currently available engineering technology, the workspace of brake- actuated 
haptic devices can expand to cover whole-body movements without risking a 
user’s safety. With the expanded workspace, a variety of large movements can 
be trained and quantitatively analyzed. 

In this paper, we describe a novel design of a brake-actuated device, and 
present theoretical and experimental comparisons to active devices. Theo- 
retically, we demonstrate that brake-actuated devices surprisingly require at 
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Figure 1. The brake-actuated spherical haptic device we constructed. 

least one prismatic joint in order to produce the simplest environments such 
as viscous fields. A key difference from active devices is that brakes applied at 
different joints cannot be added vectorially. As a result, it is difficult to prevent 
the user from penetrating into an object, and at the same time allow motion 
in collision free directions (’’sticky walls” problem discussed below). 

In experiments with our prototype device, we evaluated the machine’s ef- 
ficacy with human subjects, exploring various force fields, including damping, 
stiffness, inertia, and shape (concave, convex) of virtual objects. Analysis con- 
firms the anticipated problems. Relying on the characteristics of human motor 
perception, we propose a technique to overcome the device limitations. 

2. Prototype Design of an Optimal Human-Scale Brake- 
Actuated Haptic Device 

In 1995, we set out to design and build the best haptic prototype under the 
following constraints: 

1. Life size - workspace size on the order of cubic meters, forces on the order of 
tens of kilograms, and fully spatial 6 degrees of freedom (DOF) kinematics. 

2. Safe - passive actuation only. 

3. Economically practical - with today’s mechanisms and materials. 

Analysis led us uniquely to the device illustrated in Figures 1, with brake- 
actuated spherical kinematics for regional motions terminating at an unactu- 
ated 3-axis wrist that supports a user hand grip. 

In our analysis of the machine design, we begin by defining key terms. 
” Servo-actuation” is the ability to modulate joint torques under computer con- 
trol in order to create the haptic force field that a user experiences. ’’Energetic 
servo-actuation” is capable of channeling power from an unlimited external 
source of energy into the joint torques. ’’Passive servo-actuation” is physically 
incapable of channeling power from any external source into the joint torques. 
” Brake servo-actuation” is a subset of passive servo-actuation that uses servo- 
brakes and does not rely on other passive mechanisms. ” Sticky- walls” are 
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unique to brake-actuated haptic devices, where a collision with a wall traps the 
user behind the wall. There are workarounds, as we discuss in this paper. 

Ruling out energetic actuation for its life-threatening safety concerns leaves 
only passive actuation. One technique was explored by Troccaz et al. [1] 
who used overrun clutches to brake joint movements. These overrun clutches 
were not servo- actuated and the applied torque purely depended on the joint 
angles and speed. Another technique for controlling torques passively was 
through steerable joints. Substantial progress has been made in building a 
wide array of steerable robotic joints, collectively known as Programmable 
Constraint Machines (PCMs) and embodied in cobots [2], [3]. These PCMs have 
the fundamental advantage of eliminating ’’sticky walls” by actively aligning 
the constraint direction with the desired motion. Their disadvantage is the 
sizable side-slip that traction devices exhibit with existing designs and material 
technology. That disadvantage however may be overcome when new materials 
become available in the future. 

2.1. Kinematic Design Considerations 

Our approach to expanding the safe use of haptics to life-size was to replace 
the motors driving each joint axis of a device with similarly sized servo-brakes. 
We wish to set the kinematics of the robot in such a way that the end point 
only opposes an externally imposed motion, so to satisfy, 

f = {—cv) = —cv^ < 0 (1) 

where v is the end-point velocity vector, / is the force vector opposing the 
external motion, and c is a constant. Given that the Jacobian matrix, J, is 

invertible and relates endpoint velocities to joint forces r and velocities we 
can express (1) as 

v'^f =e^ V =6»^ T < 0 (2) 

For energetically actuated robots, (2) is sufficient because terms from each 
joint i can simply add up vectorially as long as the entire sum is less than zero 
for all joints n: 

n 

0^ T = Oi Ti < 0 (3) 

i 

However, if every joints in a robot are actuated by brakes, none of the joints 
can produce any active force, thus. 



OiTi<0 (4) 

for each joint i, making (2) invalid for brake actuated devices. 

The goal is to control forces in the Cartesian space of the user. So a logical 
first concept is a Cartesian machine with three orthogonal prismatic joints, such 
as employed on vertical milling machines. For each Cartesian joint i, 

n 

Oi n =9i =0i {J'^{-cv))i =0i jf {-cJ e) = -c 9i jj"^ji 9i (5) 
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for all n joints in the robot, where ji is the ith row of J. When all joints are 
orthogonal as in the Cartesian coordinates, 

^ . .2 

Oi Ti = -c 0i 0i= -C 0i jfji < 0 (6) 

i 

Therefore, a Cartesian machine with three orthogonal prismatic joints can op- 
pose an externally imposed motion with brakes. In fact, (6) is true for any 
of a large number of mathematically orthogonal coordinate frames. But re- 
alistically, robotic orthogonal kinematic arrangements are limited to Carte- 
sian, cylindrical, and spherical with spatial mechanisms listed in Table 1. 



Kinematic Arrangement 


No. of Revolute Joints 


No. of Prismatic Joints 


Cartesian 


0 


3 


Cylindrical 


1 


2 


Spherical 


2 


1 



Table 1. Spatial mechanisms for orthogonal kinematics 



Unfortunately, orthogonal kinematics cannot be reasonably constructed 
without including at least one prismatic joint. In serial-link robotics, kine- 
matic structures with prismatic joints tend to be more massive for a given 
work volume than purely revolute structures. A massive structure may be ac- 
ceptable for a CNC machine in order to achieve the high stiffness needed to 
cut through metal precisely, but the accompanying inertia and friction, each of 
which degrade backdrivability, is not acceptable for haptic devices. 

So why not build a fully revolute brake-actuated haptic device, and elimi- 
nate all prismatic joints? In fact, most serial-link robots do just that, abandon- 
ing orthogonal kinematics without penalty [4]. For non-orthogonal kinematics, 
the summation in (6) does not simplify but rather expands to three independent 
terms (for a 3 DOF system) as: 

^ . .2 

Oi n = -c 0i jj ^ji 0i= -c 0i jfji - c 0i0j jfjj - c 0i0k jjjk < 0 (7) 

i 

Because there are conditions for joint velocities that make (7) to be greater 

■ ^ T ■ ■ T 

than 0 (i.e. for any 0k< h+9i9jji jj non-orthogonal robots cannot 

QiJi Ok 

always oppose an externally imposed motion with brakes. 

As an example. Figure 2 shows a non-orthogonal kinematics. The pro- 
posed straight motion could be opposed using an energetic device, but not for a 
brake-actuated device; the motion cannot proceed from A to AB nor from BC 
to C, but it is permissible from AB through B to BC. These permissible areas 
shift and rotate even for straight-line arm motions, so that most trajectories 
through the workspace cannot be supported. 

2.2. Prototype with Spherical Kinematics 

Given that we cannot build a simple all-revolute, brake-actuated device, we 
settle for one of the three orthogonal kinematic structures of Table 1. And 
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Figure 2. An illustration of how brake-actuated devices fail to create simple 
environments such as viscous fields. For a brake-actuated device, Regions A 
and C are impossible to attain. 

given that revolute joints are preferable over prismatic joints, we chose the 
option with only one prismatic joint - spherical kinematics. 

The prototype is comprised of backdrivable cable drives free of backlash 
and friction. The revolute joints are on intersecting yaw and pitch axes with 
180 and 90 degrees of joint range respectively. A cable drive is also used 
to drive the prismatic axis, with 1.1 meters of active stroke. All three axes 
mutually intersect at the kinematic center of the device and all three drives 
are terminated at one of three servo-controlled magnetic particle brakes. A 
high-resolution optical incremental encoder is mounted on the free shaft of 
each servo-brake. An unpowered and unsensored three-axis handle supports 
the user’s grip at the end of the prismatic link. The machine allows for large, 
sweeping motions from its user with loads up to 50 kg. 

The control of the three particle brakes is done via current amplifiers and 
an I/O board with encoder counters mounted on the bus of a standard Pentium 
PC running Windows 95. The machine controller converts the encoder readings 
to Cartesian coordinates and can respond to a user’s musculo-skeletal changes 
in force, position, velocity, acceleration, power, work, and range of motion 
in real time. LabView graphical interface software allows the user to specify 
the training variables in a simple manner. A foot pedal is installed within 
the user’s workspace to make fine adjustments or to send commands during 
training without stopping the motion. 

Finally, to prove that the workspace can provide continuous control free of 
the type of discontinuities predicted for the all-revolute concept, we attached 
a weight at the end tip of the robot and dropped it in a viscous field as shown 
in Figure 3. The weight fell in a straight line with very little variation from 
a perfect downward trajectory, while the prismatic joint changed the velocity 
direction. 

3. Experimental Evaluation of Brake- Actuated Virtual 
Environments 

With the spherical life-scale device we designed and constructed, we now ex- 
plore whether an effective virtual environment can be constructed. Previously, 
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Figure 3. We attached a weight at the end of the robot and dropped it in the 
force field. The weight dropped straight in the Cartesian coordinates while one 
of the joints changed the velocity direction. 




Figure 4. Left: The energetically actuated robot (PHANToM) with a virtual 
ball overlayed. Middle: Our brake actuated robot with a virtual ball. Right: 
The simulated environment. 

purely dissipative devices were used only to damp human limb movements. To 
suppress intentional tremor, Rosen and Baiges [5] have developed a tabletop 
brake-actuated device. It has been demonstrated that mechanical damping on 
effected joints reduces the amplitude of tremor while allowing slower voluntary 
movements [6]. The same research group produced viscous joystick [7] and 
wearable [8] devices to suppress tremor. 

We are interested in taking a step further to create a rich set of virtual 
environments with virtual objects and movement guidance paths. Here, we 
examine virtual objects with three different force characteristics, namely iner- 
tial, viscous, and stiff forces, by conducting simple experiments with human 
subjects. Inertial, viscous, and stiff forces are proportional to the acceleration, 
velocity, and position of the machine handle respectively: F = la^ Bv^ or 
K{x — xq), where / is a inertial constant, H is a damping constant, and K is 
a stiffness constant. We are interested in understanding how each force field 
affects the hand movement, and whether these force fields can prevent move- 
ments into a certain region (i.e. inside objects). To compare with equivalent 
objects created by an energetically actuated device, we used PHANToM to also 
produce inertial, viscous and stiff virtual objects, as shown in Figure 4. 

Four human subjects participated in this study. The computer screen 
displayed a visual feedback of their hand location in the workspace. There were 
two targets within the workspace, and subjects were instructed to move from 
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one target to another with a sound cue. For the energetically actuated device, 
the movement was 10cm long and had to be executed within 650 milliseconds. 
For the brake-actuated device, the movement was 100cm long and was executed 
within 1.20 seconds. To establish a baseline movement for all subjects, we 
first recorded ten hand movements for each subject for each machine without 
any virtual objects in the workspace. The baseline movements were straight 
between two points, and their velocity profiles had a single bell-shaped curve 
for both devices. 

Once the baseline movements were established, we placed a virtual sphere 
in the baseline hand path as shown in Figure 4 (2.5cm radius for the ener- 
getic device and 25cm for the brake-actuated device). The virtual object was 
introduced unexpectedly, and visual feedback was suppressed to assure that 
subjects did not alter their movement due to the visual information. 

First, we studied viscous objects placed in the middle of the hand 
path. With low viscosity^, subjects continuously executed straight movements 
through the virtual objects for both devices, as shown in Figure 5. The ef- 
fect of the viscous objects was obvious in the velocity profiles compared to the 
baseline profiles; the velocities were reduced while the hand was in the object, 
and resumed to finish the original bell-shape curve after the hand exited the 
object. Because the end-point moving direction is always consistent with the 
velocity vector, both energetic and passive devices produced viscous force fields 
accurately. However, this was not true for virtual objects with inertial force 
fields. When the end-point movement was decelerating, the brake- actuated 
robot could not produce assistive force as for the energetic device. As a result, 
accurate inertial force fields could not be created with brake- actuated devices. 
In both devices, viscous and inertial objects acted as a tool to slow down move- 
ments but the hand trajectories were not deviated from the intended paths. 

As a last set of force fields, we created an object with stiff force fields in 
the hand path. Stiff objects apply forces that are proportional to the distance 
from the boundary of the object. The deeper the penetration, the stronger 
the force applied. With the brake- actuated device, the subject’s hand still 
projected a straight movement, as shown in Figure 6. When the stiffness was 
set low, the hand went through the object, and when the stiffness was high the 
hand stopped just inside the object. When the hand was stopped inside the 
object, the resistive force was strong for all moving directions, causing subjects 
to experience ” sticky walls” . 

In contrast, when the energetically actuated device created stiff objects, 
the hand changed its course. The hand penetrated the object slightly then 
slipped off to the side of the object before continuing to the target. This type 
of movement deviation was observed for a variety of stiffness, and subjects 
perceived a wide range of object hardness corresponding to the stiffness of the 
object. This is the behavior we want to reproduce using brake- actuated device, 
but we must first get around the ’’sticky walls” problem. 

As a first attempt to remove the sticky walls, the velocity vector orientation 

^When the viscosity was set high, control instability was experienced for both devices 
when the control loop frequency was IkHz. 
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Figure 5. Left: Hand trajectories in baseline, viscous and inertial force fields. 
Hand goes through the virtual object for both active and passive environments. 
Top Right: Baseline velocity profiles. Right Bottom: Velocity profiles with a 
viscous object. 
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Figure 6. Hand paths while interacting with objects with stiff force fields. 
Using the energetic robot, hand paths were diverted at the surface of the object. 

was monitored throughout the program. When the hand penetrates the object, 
ideally, the hand should be freed away from the object surface. Therefore, we 
set a condition to turn off the forces if the velocity vector did not point into 
the object. This technique was effective at a high velocity, but singularities 
occurred when the velocity vector did not specify the moving direction (i.e. 
velocity equaled to zero). At singularities, without predicting the next moving 
direction prior to the move, brakes could never respond correctly. 

Furthermore, monitoring the velocity vector did not cause any movement 
diversion that we desire to produce. How can we make an environment that 
imposes a restriction into a selected region? As a way to constrain movements 
into a certain path, we could eliminate a joint from the device and make a 
two DOF robot. If one of the brakes on the device is locked, the simulated 
environment should be reduced to a plane as if eliminating a joint. If two of 
the brakes are locked, the environment should be further restricted to a line. 
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Figure 7. By aligning machine axes with exit plane of the virtual object, 
passively created stiff objects could divert hand paths as shown on the right. 

Even though these planes and lines are restricted to the machine constraints, 
if there are ways to use this locking technique with respect to virtual objects, 
we may be able to divert movements using purely dissipative devices. 

To combine the locking technique with virtual objects, an object contact 
point was first defined as illustrated in Figure 7. We defined a contact velocity 
vector as the hand velocity at contact. In addition, we defined a tangential 
plane with respect to the object at the contact point. This tangential plane 
is a collection of tangential vectors, defined as exit vectors, that the hand 
movement should follow immediately after contacting the object. Friction cone 
was defined to be 60 degrees wide. When the contact velocity vector was within 
the friction cone, then the movement was not deviated. If the contact velocity 
vector was outside of the friction cone, and any of the exit vectors was closely 
aligned with one of the machine axes, then an appropriate joint was locked to 
move the hand along the exit plane. After the hand deviation was completed, 
the joint was unlocked. Figure 7 shows an example where hand trajectories 
were diverted from an object using our brake-actuated device. 

We tested various movement cases with a virtual sphere, and found that 
we cannot consistently align the machine axes with the exit plane. As a way 
to overcome this issue, we created a workaround that utilizes the discrepancy 
in human visual and proprioceptive perception. When humans are given per- 
turbed visual information, their motor behavior adjusts to match the visual 
input. Due to this perceptual gap, some haptic inaccuracy may be tolerated 
if the visual feedback is consistent. In order to use this gap, the subject’s 
movements were projected for 50 milliseconds in advance using the movement 
velocity profiles. This projection estimated the contact point with the object 
and the exit vector. If the projected exit vector did not align well with the ma- 
chine axes, the closest point along the movement trajectory with an alignment 
was searched. When the point was found, the object was moved to that loca- 
tion and the visual feedback sped up or slowed down proportionally to match 
the new object location. With this search algorithm, we were able to divert a 
hand movement on a virtual sphere for all cases. 

A limitation with this technique was the shape of the object. A sphere 
was a convenient example because the tangential plane was always outside of 
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the object. However, problems arose when the entire tangential plane was in 
the object (i.e. concave objects). Therefore, concave objects had spots that 
could not be declared as a contact point. The same search algorithm was 
implemented to find the nearest non-concave points, but the technique was 
ineffective for large concave surfaces. 

4. Conclusions 

Using the optimal life-scale brake-actuated haptic device, we created a large 
and safe haptic environment. We were able to create virtual objects and guide 
movement path in this new environment, but the non-energetic nature of the 
brakes imposed limitations on the virtual environments. Perhaps, the most 
exciting part of this investigation was the development of algorithms utilizing 
human movement and perceptual information, but there were still limitations 
that we could not eliminate. 

We intend to improve the design by adding force sensors in the handle. If 
we could detect the movement direction before the device joints starts moving, 
then we may be able to eliminate the sticky walls. Furthermore, we plan to 
add weights and springs to produce negative inertial and stiff forces for some 
applications. 
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Abstract: The manipulation of biological objects is a key technology necessary for 
many new applications in Bio-MEMS. In this paper, we will report on our preliminary 
experimental work in using an Ionic Conducting Polymer Film (ICPF) to develop a 
biological cell robotic gripper. The ability of ICPF actuators to give large deflection 
with small input voltage (~5V) will allow many new applications to be developed, 
spanning from biology to underwater MEMS and artificial muscles. A laser 
micromachining process is introduced to fabricate arrays of ICPF griping devices, 
which can be potentially integrated onto a PCB board to develop a micro manipulation 
system. Individual multi-finger grippers with dimensions of 200jim x 200jim x 
3000pm for each finger were realized. We will report on the design, fabrication 
procedures, and operating performance of these micro-grippers. Further development 
in the reduction of size of these actuators will enable effective control of underwater 
micro objects and lead to new frontiers in cellular manipulation. 



1. Introduction 

Many micromachined actuators now exist which operate using eleetrostatie, thermal, 
magnetie, or pneumatie eontrol prineiples. However, almost all of these miero aetuators 
eannot be used in any biologieal applieations due to one hindranee: they must operate in 
a dry-environment. Although pneumatie miero grippers were ingeniously used under 
water to eapture biologieal eells reeently [1], slow frequeney response and the inability 
to eontrol individual appendages of the grippers impede these miero grippers from 
gaining general aeeeptanee from the biologieal eommunity. Conjugated polymers sueh 
as polypyrrole are also under investigation as aqueous mieroaetuators (as reported in [2] 
and [3]) beeause they ean ehange volume to deliver signifieant stresses and strains when 
eleetro-aetivated. However, an eleetrolyte solution is needed as an ion souree or sink to 
aetivate this material, and henee, using polypyrrole will limit the medium of operation 
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for these aqueous aetuators. Nevertheless, polypyrrole offers eertain advantages over 
other eleetro-aetivated materials, and should be further investigated to build underwater 
miero-manipulation deviees. 

ICPF is a sandwieh of a film of perfluorosulfonie aeid polymer that is between two 
thin layers of metal film sueh as gold, whieh serve as metallie eleetrodes. Strips of 
ICPF ean give large and fast bending displaeement in the presenee of a low applied 
voltage in wet eondition. However, speeially eoated ICPF aetuators ean also be made to 
operate in dry eondition. Thus, ICPFs have a high potential to be ineorporated into 
sensors or aetuators where a large displaeement is desired. ICPFs have been investigated 
widely in the past deeade, but only as maero aetuators [4] [5]. There are some 
developmental work in progress to use ICPF for miero applieations [6], but from 
literature survey and to the best of our knowledge, ICPF mieroaetuators for miero- 
manipulation have not yet been reported. Comprehensive mieromeehanieal studies on 
the motion of ICPF aetuators are also non-existent at the time of this publieation. 

In this paper, we report on a fabrieation proeess that uses laser-mieromaehining to 
produee ICPF aetuators with width dimension less than SOOjLim. Henee, a new breed of 
miero-seale aetuators is introdueed to the MEMS eommunity: aetuators that ean be 
aetuated in an aqueous environment with large defleetion, while eonsuming relatively low 
aetuation voltage. In addition, laser-mieromaehining teehnique offers a relatively fast and 
inexpensive fabrieation method, and will potentially give eheap and pseudo-bateh- 
fabrieable ICPF miero aetuators. We have initiated an effort to ereate miero-eellular- 
manipulators by using laser-mieromaehining to proeess a eommereial perfluorosulfonie 
aeid polymer (Nafion®) [7]. Our goal is to eventually ereate an array of miero aetuators 
eapable of operating in biologieal fluids (see eoneeptually drawing in Figure 1). Details 
of the fabrieation proeedures and initial experimental results from our miero underwater 
aetuators are presented in the following seetions. 




Figure 1. Conceptual illustration of an array of micro actuators that will operate in an 
aqueous solution. The wirebonding wires and electrical connections will be coated 
before aqueous operations. 



2. Fabrication Process for the Nafion ICPF 

The development of ionie polymer-metal eomposites aetuators requires an 
interdiseiplinary study in ehemistry, materials seienee, eontrols, and roboties. For 
fabrieation, the poor surfaee adhesion of any metal eoating sandwiehing the polymer was 
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an obstacle in making controllable and stable Nafion aetuators. Metal deposited on the 
polymer surfaee will easily eraek and peel off if there is no appropriate surfaee pre- 
treatment. Bar-Cohen et al. [8] reported workable solutions by using a ehemieal etehant 
(Tetra-etch®) to eteh the surfaee or by introdueing a seed layer between the metal and 
the polymer. For our work, we have developed an alternative and simpler method to 
over eome the peeling and eraeking problem of using gold eoatings. 

2.1 Metal Deposition 

We ehose the Nafion 117 produeed by Dupont to ereate our ICFP aetuators. Chromium, 
platinum and silver eoating eompounds were tested as a seed layer. However, due to the 
residual stress between the seed layer and the gold eleetrodes, eraeks generally exist when 
these seed layers were used. Also, when aetuators fabrieated with these seed layers were 
tested, the metal eleetrodes generally peeled off after a suffieiently high voltage was applied, 
i.e., -7V. This led us to shift to another proeess, whieh is deseribed below. 

The following proeess was used in our laboratory to produee reliable Nafion 
aetuators. First, the Nafion should be roughed by fine sand paper (Class 1500). Then, the 
sample should be eleaned with HCl to remove impurities, followed by DI water rinse and 
Nitrogen drying. Then, a seed layer (about 0.4pm) of gold should be deposited on both 
sides of the polymer film using E-Beam evaporation. Then, about a 2pm thiek of gold 
should be deposited on top of the seed layer by ehemieal eleetroplating (see Seetion 2.2). 
A satisfaetory adhesion eould be aehieved between the Nafion and Au layers based on the 
above fabrieation proeedures in our laboratory. These gold-polymer eomposites ean 
withstand a high voltage (20V) without the eleetrodes peeling off The results of using E- 
beam evaporated Cr seed layer and Au seed layer are eompared in Figure 2. 




(a) (b) 



Figure 2. (a) SEM photo showing cracks due to residual stress between seed layer (film 
of Cr) and film of Au on the Nafion 117 polymer surfaee. (b) Au thin film with good 
adhesion on the surfaee of Nafion 117 polymer film. The Nafion polymer surfaee has 
already been proeessed with Class 1500 sand paper. 

2.2 Electroplating Au on Nafion Polymer 

After depositing a thin seed layer of Au by E-beam evaporation, the sample was 
proeessed to further inerease the thiekness of Au by ehemieal eleetroplating. A thieker 
Au layer is needed to inerease eleetrieal eonduetivity. Using Gold Elconac 138 
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electroplating solution provided by Chartermate International Ltd., the deposition rate of 
Au could be calibrated with respect to time. The Nafion with Au seed layers were pre- 
cleaned with Copper Wet-1150 surface cleaning solution to remove any dust or oil on 
the surface to ensure good adhesion with the electroplated Au. Identical metal alloy 
strips were used to serve as a calibrating medium. Each strip was partially covered with 
an electrically insulating tape and electroplated in the Elconac 138 with different time 
durations. Afterwards, the step-height between the electroplated Au and the original 
alloy surface was measured using an Alpha-Step® 500 surface profiler. We have 
consistently produced reliable actuators after lOmin (-2.25um) of electroplating using 
the following parameters: 

- Stirred 400ml of Elconac 138 solution at room temperature. 

- 1 OemxVem wire grid plated with 2.5jim platinumized titanium as anode. 

- Apply 2.5V input at 20mA between and anode and eathode. 

3. Laser Micro-Fabrication Process 

Both CO 2 and Nd:YAG lasers were explored as a micromachining tool to micro-fabricate 
the Nafion 117 polymer film. Lasers provide a fast and convenient way to produce small- 
scale Nafion actuators for mechanical testing. Since the Nafion is a polymer, our initial 
concern was that it would not absorb enough Nd:YAG laser energy to allow laser ablation, 
as CO 2 lasers are normally recommended to cut polymers. Nevertheless, we wanted to 
explore the possibility of using Nd:YAG lasers as a micromachining tool for polymers due 
to the fact that it has a shorter beam wavelength (1.06p.m compare to lO.bjLim of CO 2 
lasers), which will allow more focused beam spot and higher energy density to enable a 
more precisely cutting process. 

3.1 CO 2 Laser-micromachining 

We have used the Electrox CO 2 laser System, which is designed for cutting and masking 
organic materials, to process the Nafion polymer. The system can definitely be used to 
cut Nafion consistently if 7.5W of power is applied. However, fibre-like residue usually 
accompanies the laser-processed polymer structures (see Figure 3). Nonetheless, this 
CO 2 laser system can be used to reliably micromachine Nafion structures with minimum 
feature size of -200 jam at this time. 




Figure 3. SEM pictures of Nafion structures laser- fabricated by a CO 2 laser system. The width 
of each arm is ~200|am. 
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3.2 Nd:YAG Laser-Micromachining 

The melting point of Nafion is lower than that of metals, so its damage threshold is 
lower than that of metals. This means that lower laser energy intensity is required for 
eutting the polymer. However, Nafion is a transparent material for Nd:YAG laser beam, 
whieh means that Nafion has a very low absorptivity to Nd:YAG laser energy. 
Therefore, higher power is required from the laser system to eut this polymer than 
eutting metals sueh as eopper. On the other hand, Nafion has lower thermal 
eonduetivity than metals so that the thermal diffusion in Nafion during laser eutting is 
slow, eausing possible burning of the polymer if the power is set too high. Consequently, 
an appropriate power level had to be found that will eut the Nafion but will not burn it 
during the laser mieromaehining proeess. 

We have used the Eleetrox Nd:YAG Laser system sueeessfully to mieromaehine 
the Nafion polymers. We have found that using an aperture size of 1.5mm and -5W of 
laser power (70% input power), we ean eonsistently mieromaehine the Nafion polymers. 
A sample of a Nafion polymer strueture eut by this system is shown in Figure 4. 
Clearly, the fibre-like residues are not visible as in the ease for CO 2 laser proeessing. 
Also, the edges ean be more preeisely laser-maehined (eompare to Figure 3). 




Figure 4. SEM picture of a NdiYAG laser proeessed Nafion strueture with eaeh leg-width 
of 200pm. 

4. Mechanical Properties of Nafion 

In order to design funetional miero underwater aetuators using Nafion 117, some 
fundamental studies on the meehanieal behaviour were performed for these polymers. 
Sinee these aetuators are eleetro-aetivated deviees made of eomposite materials that may 
undergo large defleetions, elose-form solutions for modelling the behaviour of ICPF 
aetuators are very eomplieated, and eonsequently, there is eurrently no generally aeeepted 
model to deseribe the motion of Nafion aetuators as a funetion of voltage. Nevertheless, 
Shahinpoor et al. [5], and Kanno et al. [9] are striving to produee a general workable model 
for ICPF aetuators presently. 

Sinee no miero-seale meehanieal properties of Nafion polymers have been reported 
(to the best of our knowledge) we have set up an in-situ measurement system to observe 
and quantify the defleetion of the laser fabrieated polymer struetures. A CCD eamera was 
linked to Snapper®, whieh was then eonneeted to the eomputer graphies interfaee eard of a 
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PC. In a water tank with transparent wall, we attaehed a transpareney with predefined 
position grids, whieh allowed the motion of the polymer aetuators to be quantified if 
images of the aetuators eould be eaptured with the superposition of these grids. The setup 
is shown in Figure 5. The motion of the aetuators were digitally reeorded with the grids 
superimposed in the baekground. The reeorded files were then played baek to find the tip 
defleetion and veloeity of the aetuators. 

To find the Young’s modulus of our Nafion 117 aetuators, we applied different 
forees to Nafion eantilevers and measured the tip defleetion as a funetion of foree. 
Forees were applied using magnet eubes (Immxlmmxlmm) with mass of 7.4x lO'^g 
eaeh. So, by eounting the number of magnets attaehed we know the foree applied at the 
tip eaeh eantilever. Using the predefined grid seale from the eaptured image, we 
ealeulated the Young’s modulus {E) for these aetuators by noting that, for a eantilever 
elamped at one end, the defleetion 5 of the suspended end ean be related to the applied 
foree F at the suspended end and Ehy E = Fl^ /3Id , where / is the beam length and / is 
the moment of inertia about the neutral axis, whieh is equal to w/^/12 for a reetangular 
eross-seetional beam (w is the width, and t is the thiekness of the beam). The average E is 
1.32xlO^N/m^ for our Nafion aetuators with 2|Lim Au layers on eaeh side, whieh is elose to 
the value of 2.2x1 O^N/m^ given by Kanno et al. [9] using laser defleetion measurements for 
ICPF with dimensions of 10rnrnx2mrnxl84|Lim. In ealeulating E, the linearity between the 
loading and defleetion of the beam obeys Hooke’s law as shown in Figure 6 
(3rnmxl4.5rnmxl80|Lim eantilever). 




Water tank with zoom lens 

Figure 5. Picture of the in-situ monitoring setup Figure 6. Experimental results of the 

for observing the motion of Nafion actuators. cantilever tip deflection due to loading 



(Nafion with ~2|im Au on both sides). 



5. Performance of N afion Actuators 

Experimental results from testing Nafion aetuators with various geometrieal variations 
are presented below. For aetuation of the Nafion aetuators, we applied a voltage aeross 
the eleetrodes on the polymer, and the aetuator will bend towards their anode side. 
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5.1 Actuation of Nafion Actuators 

The typical motion of Nafion actuators is shown in Figure 7 and can be described as a 
circular path if its tip deflection is traced from the unactuated vertical position. In this 
paper, “deflection” is defined as the path distance measured from the original unactuated 
tip position to a new tip position of interest. 




Figure 7. (Left) Definitions of parameters used to quantify the deflection of an ICPF strip 
actuator. (Right) Tip position of ICPF strip during actuation. 



5.2 Parametric Experimental Study of the Nafion Actuators 

Several experimental studies were performed to understand the motions of the Nafion 
actuators. We have varied the geometries of the actuators and also the applied potential 
across the electrodes to examine the deflection rate of the actuators. 

Keeping the length of the actuator to 24mm and applied a constant voltage across the 
electrodes, the time needed to complete a deflection cycle decreases with the reduction of 
width dimension. The experimental result is shown in Figure 8. A complete cycle time is 
defined as the time required for the actuator tip to move from its original position to a 
maximum deflection position to the left {6 -180° as defined in Figure 7), and then move to 
its maximum deflection position to the right (0- -180°), and finally back to its original 
unactuated position {6 =0°). Experimentally, 4.5V DC was applied across the electrodes 
on the Nafion strip surface, which caused it to eventually bend to a maximum position on 
the anode side (left-hand side in this case). Then by reversing the polarity of the electrodes, 
thus, previously positive anode now becomes the negative cathode, a maximum right 
deflection is eventually obtained. Finally, voltage is shut off and the strip bends back to its 
original position to complete one bending cycle. 

As shown in Figure 8, the response of the actuators clearly is not a linear function of 
the width of the actuators, although small widths do give faster response. However, it 
seems as if an optimal width can be found to maximize time response and bending 
deflection for given fixed parameters of voltage, length, and thickness, because reducing 
the width from 1mm to 0.5mm did not yield much improvement relative to width reduction 
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from 1.5mm to 1mm. It should be noted that eommereially available Nation films are 
-180 jam thiek, so sealing the width below ISOjam would not be a good meehanieal design 
for ICPF aetuators made using eommereial Nafion films. 

Experiments with varying lengths were also earried out. As shown in Figure 9, rate 
of aetuation for strips of ICPF with lengths of 8mm, 1 6mm and 24mm were tested (eaeh 
strip was 1mm wide, and a 4.5V DC potential was applied aeross the eleetrodes). As 
indieated in the figure, for 8mm long strip, the maximum defleeting angle was 110° 
(13mm); for 16mm long strip, the maximum defleeting angle was 140° (28mm); and 
finally, for 24mm long strip, the maximum defleeting angle was 155° (48mm). 

Apart from the length, aetuating voltage ean also affeet the maximum defleetion 
angle as well as the rate of aetuation for the aetuators. Voltage tests were earried out and 
the results are shown in Figure 10. The frequeney response and maximum tip defleetion of 
the Nafion aetuators are both affeeted by the input voltage as shown in the Figure. The tip 
defleetion as a funetion of driving voltage frequeney is shown in Figure 11. Note the 
results are still ineonelusive for defleetion response versus driving frequeney, as the effeets 
of different geometrie parameters and driving potentials need to be investigated. 

In summary, although the motion of Nafion aetuators are still not well understood, 
we ean now eonsistently make mieron-seale wide Nafion aetuators of different meehanieal 
designs using our laser-maehining proeess. An example of an underwater grasp- 
manipulator made of 2-legs ICPF aetuator is shown in Figure 12. 




Time (sec) 

Figure 8. Rate of aetuation for different 
widths of strip aetuators (4.5V, 
l=24mm). 




Time (sec) 



Figure 9. Rate of aetuation for different 
lengths of strip aetuators (4.5V, 
l=24mm). 




0 50 100 
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Figure 10. Defleetion due to different 
applied voltage ( 4.5V, l=24mm, 

w=lmm). 




Figure 11. Aetuator defleetion versus 
driving voltage frequeney (4.5V, l=24mm, 
w=lmm). 
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Figure 12. A 2-legs ICPF actuator which can be controlled to undergo a grasping motion 
under 4.5V in water. 

5.3 Actuation of Micro-Scale Nafion Actuators 

We have also sueeessfully aetuated aetuators less than 5 00 jam wide under water. To the 
best of our knowledge, these are the smallest reported underwater Nafion aetuators to 
date. The smallest aetuators we have sueeessfully tested are with dimensions of 
w=300jum, 1=3000 fAm, t=200jim, using 15V DC voltage (see Figure 13). We have found 
that these aetuators have a ratio of tip-defleetion/length smaller than the meso-seale 
aetuators. This is due to the greater spring eonstant k presented by the shorter length 
dimensions, i.e., k seales with w//^. Henee, w must be redueed signifieantly if a miero- 
seale Nafion aetuator is to have large defleetions. We are eurrently developing a new in- 
situ monitoring system to observe and quantify these Nafion aetuator motions. Also, we 
are ealibrating our laser system to improve the eutting resolution and henee reduee the 
minimum feature size of the Nafion aetuators. 




Figure 13. Time-sequence images of miero underwater Nafion aetuators. The aetuator 
shown has the dimensions of w=500mm, l=4000mm, t=200mm for eaeh leg. The aetuator 
was aetuated with 15V input voltage with 50mA eurrent to a tip defleetion of ~lmm. 

6. Conclusion 

We have sueeessfully miero-fabrieated Nafion ICPF aetuators using CO 2 and Nd:YAG 
laser systems. A simple proeess was also developed to fabrieate these aetuators using Au 
eleetroplating. Features as small as 200|Lim were miero-fabrieated sueeessfully with a 
Nd:YAG laser system, and aetuators with dimensions of w=300|Lim, /=3000|Lim, /=200|Lim 
were sueeessfully aetuated under water with 15V DC voltage. We have also perform 
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parametric experiments to understand the behavior of Nafion actuators with variations of 
applied voltage and actuator geometries. The knowledge gained from these experiments 
will allow us to design and develop micron scale ICPF actuators in the future. 

Our future work includes designing and creating practical Nafion actuators using the 
laser-micromachining process developed from this work. In parallel, we will also develop 
other fabrication techniques to further reduce the widths and thickness of the Nafion 
polymer structures. The successful development of these actuators will enable effective 
and fast control of underwater micro objects and lead to new applications in cellular 
manipulation. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a comprehensive comparative study of several non- 
linear controllers for stabilisation of the under actuated unstable nonlinear object 
known as the Acrobot in the literature. The object is a two DOF robot arm only 
actuated at the elbow. The study compares several control algorithms from the liter- 
ature and a new algorithm developed during the study. The comparison is based on 
both simulation and real experiments for all controllers. 



1. Introduction. 

During the last decade the Acrobot has been used as example object in several studies 
of non linear control. There are several reasons for this. First of all having only two 
degrees of freedom the complexity of the equations of motion is low enough to allow 
analytical results of the proposed non linear methods and in spite of the low order of 
the object the non linearities are very decisive for the behavior which means that clas- 
sical LQR-controllers designed using a linearization of the object have a very limited 
region of stability around the linearization point. Secondly stabilizing the Acrobot 
can be seen as a prestudy to bipedal walking machines as it simulates balancing of a 
person having no feet (standing on stilts) using only hip movements. As mentioned 
above the Acrobot has been the subject of several studies but most of these present 
only one algorithm and often only theoretical or simulation results. The main purpose 
of this study is to perform systematic comparison of several algorithms for stabilisa- 
tion of the acrobot using both simulation and real experiments. The importance of 
testing different algorithms on the same physical acrobot is emphasized by the fact 
that the actual configuration of the acrobot (lengths and masses of the two arms) has 
great influence of the performance of different controllers thus making it difficult to 
compare results obtained on different physical systems directly. In some configura- 
tions the performance of a linear controller is equal to the performance of some non 
linear controllers. 

The outline of the paper is as follows. In section 2 the basic equations for the 
acrobot are given and the difference between torque control and acceleration control 
is explained. In section 3 a short description of the five investigated control algo- 
rithms is presented along with simulation results for the ideal Acrobot i.e. simulation 
without physical constraints of the actuator and measuring systems and feedback 
from all states. Section 5 contains simulations of the full system including the 
dynamics and constraints of the actuator and quantization of the angle measurements 
and sampling of the digital controller. It also contains the measurements on the real 
system. Section 6 gives a description of the experimental setup and describes the 
implementation of the acceleration control. 

D. Rus and S. Singh (Eds.): Experimental Robotics VII, LNCIS 271, pp. 481-490, 2001. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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2. The Acrobot. 

The Acrobot is a two DOF planar robot. The first arm is connected to the fixed envi- 
ronment with a rotational joint, joint 1. The second arm is connected to the first arm 
through a second rotational joint, joint 2. Only joint 2 is actuated which means that 
the torque of joint 1 is zero. Figure 1 shows the acrobot with the definitions of the 
joint angles and some basic physical parameters. 



As the torque of joint 1 is zero the equations of motion considering the torque of joint 
2 as input are 




Figure 1. Acrobot model 



dijVi -I- dj2V2 + h^ -I- (|)^ = 0 
d2iVi -I- d.22^2 + ^^2 ^2 “ 



( 1 ) 



Where 




dll = ^1 2a2Cos(v2) 

^22 - ^3 

^12 = ^21 “ a3 -I- a2COS(V2) 

hi = -a2sin(v2)(v2 - 2 viV2) 

.2 

h2 = a2sin(v2)vi 

(|)i = a4sin(vi) a5sin(vi - V 2 ) 

(^2 = a5sin(vi - V 2 ) 



aj = m24 + l2 

34 = g(mil^2 + m2li) 

as = gm2lc2 



If the angular acceleration V 2 is considered as input the equations reduce to 
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which is the form used in this study. This can be thought of as a mere mathematical 
reformulation of the problem as the torque can be calculated knowing u and the 
present state of the Acrobot but it can also be seen as a change of control paradigm 
from torque control to acceleration control with great impact on the achievable con- 
trol performance. The acceleration control of joint two can be implemented with a 
high precision position servo calculating position and speed references digitally from 
the acceleration given by the controller. Using an analog high bandwidth speed con- 
troller in the position servo makes it possible to suppress ill described non linearities 
such as coulomb friction along with some other non linearities thus obtaining a con- 
trol object which is near to the mathematical description assuring a greater likelihood 
for success with the non linear controllers found based on the ideal equations. 

Several authors have found that the actual physical configuration of the the acro- 
bot has great impact on the influence of the non linearities on the control. Timcenko 
[1] found that if a^ = 2 sl ^ her non linear controller was equal to a linear controller. In 
this study the physical dimensions have been chosen so that this equality is far from 
fulfilled thus emphasizing the non linearities of the Acrobot. 

3. The investigated stabilisation algorithms. 

In this section a short description of the investigated algorithms are given. For a in 
depth presentation the reader is referred to the references. Five different algorithms 
have been investigated. For each controller a region of attraction (ROA) and initial 
state time response are shown. These are based on simulation results with the ideal 
acrobot. The ROA is the 4 dimensional space of initial states from which the control- 
ler is able to stabilize the system. As the ROA is found by simulation only the two 
dimensional slice with initial angular speeds equal to zero is found. 

3.1. LQR-controller. 

The system has been linearized at the vertical equilibrium point and a classical LQR- 
controller has been designed. The performance of this controller is used to emphasize 
the poor results of a linear controller for the non linear system and as a reference for 
the improvements obtained by the non linear controllers. Figure 2 shows the time 
response for the largest value of v^ in the ROA and it is seen that the linear controller 
only is able to stabilize the system from 1.2 deg. This is also seen in figure 3 which 
shows a very small ROA. 

3.2. Pseudolinearization. 

Pseudolinearization is described in [2]. The method is used for systems with more 
equilibrium points. This makes it suited for the Acrobot. Bortoff [3,4] states that it is 
not possible to pseudolinearize the Acrobot, so he presents a further development of 
the method where numerical approximation with splines are used. The method is 
demonstrated on the Acrobot. In this study an analytical solution to the pseudolinear- 
ization of the Acrobot has been found. This has been possible due to the simpler 
equations of motion obtained considering the angular acceleration of V 2 as input 
instead of the torque of joint two. The algorithm has been tested by simulation and 
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Figure 2. Initial state time response of the LQR controller 




Angle 1 (deg) 



Figure 3. ROA for the LQR controller 

experiment. Figure 4 shows an initial state time response for the largest possible 
value of = 3.4 deg. It is seen that this angle is three times greater than for the linear 
controller. 



3.3. Partial feedback linearization and linearization of the remaining non 
linear system. 

Timcenko [1] and Olfati-Saber and Megretski [5] describe a solution where a non lin- 
ear transformation is found that transforms the system to another ‘less non linear sys- 
tem’. This system is then linearized and a LQR controller is designed for the linear- 
ized system. The method has been tested by simulation in these investigations. In this 
study the method has been used on the acceleration controlled Acrobot and tested 
both by simulation an experiment. Figure 5 shows an initial state time response for 
the largest possible value of v^ = 4.6 deg. It is seen that this angle is four times 
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Figure 4. Initial state time response of the pseudolinearized controller 

greater than for the linear controller. The ROA in figure 6 shows this improvement is 
general for all initial values. 




Figure 5. Initial state time response of the Timcenko controller 
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Figure 6. ROA for the Timcenko controller 
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3.4. Partial feedback lineariztion with relative degree 2, unstable zero 
dynamics. 

De Luca and Oriolo [6] proposes a three step controller for the Acrobot. First step 
controls the swing up until the lower arm is pointing upwards, the second step brings 
the system near to the equilibrium manifold and third step stabilizes the system in 
vertical position. In the second step they use a partial feedback linearization with rel- 
ative degree 2. They do not analyze the zero dynamics of the system. The simulation 
in the present study shows that it is unstable so this controller has not been tested 
experimentally. 



3.5. Partial feedback linearization with relative degree 3, stable zero 
dynamics. 

As it has been proved that the Acrobot is not feedback linearizable the maximum rel- 
ative degree for an output function is three. Following the methods of [7] an output 
function with relative degree 3 and stable zero dynamics has been found. The reason 
for success probably is the reduced complexity of the acceleration controlled system. 
Based on this transformation a controller has been designed and tested both with sim- 
ulation and experiment. Figure 7 shows a time response for v^ = 10 degrees. This is 
not the maximum value but is chosen because it is the maximum value for the exper- 
imental system limited by the actuator constraints. Figure 8 shows the theoretical 
ROA of the new controller. This shows a dramatic improvement of approximately a 
factor 40 compared to the linear controller. 




Figure 7. Initial state time response of the new controller 



4. Comparison based on simulation and experiments. 

All the controllers have been tested using both simulation and experiment except 4 
which has only been tested by simulation. The reason for not implementing 4 experi- 
mentally was that the simulation showed that the zero dynamics of the system was 
unstable thus ending with a very high angular velocity V 2 . 
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Figure 8. ROA of the new controller 

In the experiments the special start configuration with Vi=V 2 has been used and 
the largest value from which the controller can stabilize the system has been found. 
The results are shown in table 1 . 



TABLE 1. Catching zone 



Controller 


Theoretical 


Simulated 


Measured 


Linear 


1.2° 


-1.0°-1.5° 


-0.8°-1.3° 


New 


41° 


10° 


12° 


New (-180) 


4.5° 


5.2° 


7.0® 


Timcenco 


4.6° 


5.6« 


5.6® 


Bortoff 


3.4° 


3.4° 


4.0° 



The third row, new (-180) is the limitation of the new controller if V 2 must stay 
within -F- 180 degrees. The values demonstrate a good correspondence between the- 
ory (simulation of ideal system), simulation (with physical constraints) and measure- 
ments. The big difference between theoretical and simulated values for the new 
controller is due to motor constraints in the physical system. It is clear that all the non 
linear controllers have much better performance than the linear controller and that the 
new controller is clearly the best from a ROA view. Figure 9 to 12 show simulated 
(thin line) and measured (bold line) initial state time responses for the four stable 
controllers. Simulation and experiments have shown that the exact form of the time 
response is very sensitive to small moments on joint 1, so the differences between 
measured and simulated response is probably mostly due to the moment caused by 
the wires on the acrobot. 
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Figure 9. Measured and simulated output of the linear controller 




Figure 10. Measured and simulated output of the new controller 





Figure 1 1 . Measured and simulated output of the Timcenco controller 



5. Experimental setup. 

The implemented acrobot is shown on Figure 13. The lower arm consists of two parts 
between which the upper arm swings. The advantage of this is that the upper arm will 
not cause any torsion moment on the lower arm during operation thus allowing a 
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Figure 12. Measured and simulated output of the Bortoff controller 

lighter construction. The disadvantage is that the upper arm must be shorter than the 
lower thus limiting the possible configurations in the investigation. The physical 
parameters of the Acrobot is given in table . 



TABLE 2. Parameters for the Acrobot 





Mass 


Inertia 


Length 


Arm 1 


3.49 kg 


91.3 lO'-^ kgm^ 


438 mm, 102 mm 


Arm 2 


1.03 kg 


17.5 10'^ kgm^ 


410 mm, 100 mm 



The joint between the upper and the lower arm is driven by a 12 V DC-motor 
(Minimotor type 3757 CR) with tachogenerator through a two stage tooth belt drive 
giving a total gearing ratio of 20. The tooth belt drive has been chosen because of its 
low backlash. The motor and the first drive stage is mounted on the lower arm near 
joint 1 to reduce the forces on this joint. The angles of joint 1 and joint 2 are meas- 
ured by optical encoders with 500 lines thus giving a resolution of 0.18 degrees. The 
reference for the power amplifier is given using a 12-bit DA-converter. The control- 
lers are implemented in C on a 100 MHz 80486DX4 PC using a real time operating 
system developed at Institute of Automation based on OSkit. A sample frequency of 
64 Hz is used acceleration control is implemented by finding speed and position ref- 
erences digitally from the acceleration given by the control algorithm. These refer- 
ences are the given to a high precision position servo based on the encoder feedback 
and a high bandwidth analog speed controller using the motor tacho feedback. 

6. Conclusion. 

Five algorithms for stabilization of the Acrobot have been investigated. Three of 
these have been presented previously by other authors, but two of them have been 
verified experimentally for the first time in this study. A new algorithm based on par- 
tial feedback with relative degree of 3 and stable zero dynamics has been developed 
an tested both by simulation and experiment and shows far superior performance 
with respect to stability region (ROA). 
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Figure 13. The Acrobot 
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Abstract: A solution to the singularity problem is presented from the 
approach of the operational space formulation which involves both motion 
and force control. A brief summary of the Operational Space Formulation 
and how singularity presents a problem is explained. The inverse of the 
Jacobian at singular configuration is handled by removing the degenerate 
components of the motion, therefore manipulator is made redundant to 
the task. Khatib’s [3] dynamically consistent inverse was then used to 
invert the Jacobian and to create a null space motion to escape from the 
singular configuration in the case that the desired path lies in the degenerate 
direction. The algorithm was implemented on the PUMA 560 manipulator, 
and the results are presented. 



1. Introduction 

Conventional control algorithms of a robot manipulator are often found to use 
the solution of inverse kinematics or inverse Jacobian to transform various tasks 
into desired joint motions. These methods were found to be insufficient in the 
vicinity of a singular configuration, as they produce high joint velocity and 
large error in end-effector’s trajectory. 

Various ways have been devised to handle the problem of singularity, start- 
ing from the simple approach of switching into joint space control. Others try 
to avoid going near the singular configuration by maximizing the manipulabil- 
ity of the end-effector at all time [7] [11]. However, this is not always possible 
when the manipulator is not redundant with respect to the task. 

Another idea in handling singularity was to eliminate the degenerate com- 
ponent (s) of motion and therefore, there will be no large joint velocity generated 
when the manipulator goes into the vicinity of singularity [3] [4] [5] . Chiaverini 
and Egeland [5] used partial Jacobian matrix, with rows along the singular 
direction eliminated, was inverted using pseudo inverse to obtain joint velocity 
from velocity in task space. Aboaf and Paul [1] bounded the rates of exces- 
sive joints and compensated for the error by a modified inverse Jacobian to 
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calculate the remaining joint rates. Cheng et al [4] analyzed the singularities 
in PUMA and decomposed the workspace into achievable and non- achievable 
directions. The non- achievable direction was released, Compact QP method 
was applied to minimize the tracking error of the end-effector, and SVD was 
used to obtain the Jacobian inverse and a weight system to regulate the trade 
off between exactness and feasibility of motion. 

The experiment described in this report was conducted on the platform of 
Operational Space Formulation [9]. In this scheme, motion is generated not by 
kinematics-based method, but by the inertial parameters of the manipulator. 
The necessity of using the inverse of Jacobian comes from the calculation of 
the dynamic model of the manipulator. In comparison to the conventional 
method of kinematics-based control, singularity handling in Operational Space 
Formulation covers the problem both in motion and force control. The proposed 
idea is to handle singularity by transforming the Jacobian and the generalized 
forces into the frame whose one or more of the axes represent the degenerate 
direction(s) of singularity. The degenerate component is then removed resulting 
in a lower dimension, full rank Jacobian that is redundant with respect to the 
task. The dynamically consistent inverse [3], which is a generalised inverse 
weighted by inertial matrix, is used to invert the Jacobian. Null space motion 
[9] was also used to reconfigure the manipulator to escape from singularity into 
a path that happens to lie in the degenerate direction, which we have removed. 
The experimental result on PUMA 560 is presented. 

2. Operational Space Formulation 

Operational Space Formulation [9] was devised to enable a unified approach on 
the force and motion control of a manipulator. In this scheme, we would be 
able to resolve the singularity issue in both motion and force control. In the 
scope of this experiment, we are more concerned about the motion control part 
of the algorithm. Motion of the end-effector is generated by: 

r = j^F + A^ro (1) 

where F is the joint torque, J is the Jacobian matrix, and F is the desired force 
obtained by: 

F = kx ^ jl{x, x) -h p{x) (2) 

where A is the pseudo kinetic energy matrix, jl{x^x) is the Coriolis and Cen- 
trifugal matrix, and p{x) is the gravity compensation matrix. N is the null 
space of the manipulator defined as = [/ — J J] , and Fq is the null space 
torque. 

X is the linear dynamic behaviour defined by: 

F* = Ixd - ky{x - Xd) - kp{x - Xd) (3) 

where Xd^Xd^Xd are the desired acceleration, velocity, and position of the end- 
effector at the given time, and x^x^x are the actual acceleration, velocity, 
and position of the end-effector. It should be noted, that throughout this 
experiment, the task given would be to control both position and orientation 
in 3D space (6 DOF task in motion control). 
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3. Dynamic Formulation 

The need for inverse of the Jacobian in the dynamic formulation comes from 
the derivation of the A, /r, and p matrices. These are the pseudo kinetic energy, 
Coriolis, and Centrifugal matrices in task space, and were all derived from the 
joint space equivalent. They are derived in [9] and [10] as the following: 

A{x) = J-^{q)A{q)J-Hq) 

!i{xx) = [J '^{q)B{q) - A{q) H {q)][qq] (4) 

p{x) = J~'^{q)g{q) 

where A(q) is the kinetic energy matrix, B(q) and H(q) are matrices of the 
Coriolis and Centrifugal forces, and g(q) the gravitational compensation ma- 
trix. 

For further explanation of the Operational Space Formulation, please refer 
to [8], [9] and [10]. 

4. Singularity Identification in PUMA 

Singularity is defined as the configuration where the values of joint position 
causes the Jacobian to become singular (the determinant of the Jacobian is 
zero) or when the manipulator loses degree(s) of freedom [11]. The degenerate 
direction is defined as the degree of freedom that the manipulator loses in 
the singularity, or a motion that the manipulator can not execute while in 
singularity. It is also represented by the component of the Jacobian matrix 
that causes it to be singular. 

Khatib [10] categorizes singularities into two types. Type 1 is when null 
space torque creates motion in the degenerate direction. Type 2 is when null 
space torques affects only the internal joint motions, or when the null space 
motion moves (shifts) the degenerate direction. 

In PUMA, or many PUMA-like manipulators (or referred to as anthropo- 
morphic with spherical wrist manipulator in [12]), there are three singularities: 
wrist lock (type 2), elbow lock (type 1), and head lock (type 2). These singu- 
larities can happen individually, or as a combination of two of even three at 
the same time. 




Figure 1. The PUMA 560 at zero position, by Craig’s modified DH parameter 

[ 6 ] 
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Table 1. THE MODIFIED DH PARA METERS 
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Mathematically, singularity occurs when the determinant of the Jacobian 
matrix approaches zero, i.e.: Det{J) = 0 or Det{JJ^ = 0) for manipulators 
with non-square Jacobians [11]. 

For PUMA 560 with 6 DOF, the Jacobian is a square 6x6 matrix, which can 
be partitioned into: 

"=[£: t] 

By defining the control point to be at the wrist, we will obtain a Jacobian 
matrix with J12 = Os^^s. With the frame assignment shown in Figure 1, and 
modified DH parameters according to Craig’s [6] (See Table 1), the determinant 
of PUMA is shown as: 

Det{J) = Det{Jd) = Det( Jii)Det( J22); 

Det(Jii) = -a2{d4^Cs - a3Ss){d4S23 + a 2 C 2 + ^3(728); (6) 

Det{J22) = —S 3 ] 



(Cheng et al[4]) 

where a 2 = 0.4318(m),a3 = — 0.0203(m), ^2 = 0.2435(m), 
d3 = -0.0934(m),d4 = 0.4331(m). 

When the determinant equals zero. Equation 6 represents the elbow, head, 
and wrist singularities respectively. 



5. Identifying the Singular Direction 

When singularity occurs, there is a row(s) in the Jacobian - when it is trans- 
formed onto the correct frame - that contains only zeros. By definition that 
X = J'd, a zero row in the Jacobian means that there is a direction (or a degree 
of freedom) in task space that the manipulator is unable to move into. This is 
the case in singular configuration, as the manipulator loses a degree of freedom 
at these points. 

When Head Lock occurs, a 2 .C 2 + ^3.^23 + d 4 .S 2 s = 0 (Equation 6). 
Equation(7) shows the top half of the Jacobian ^J. From this equation, it 
is shown that the second row of the Jacobian is zero, which corresponds to the 
translation along Y-axis of Framejl} which is the degenerate direction. 






— d2 — ^3 d,4^C23 — cl2^2 ~ 0^3^23 <^ 4C'23 — 0.3S23 0 0 0 

“2^2 “I” “3^23 “I” *^4'^23 0 0 0 

0 — a2C2 — 0-3023 — d4S'23 — a3S'23 — ^4523 0 0 0 



(7) 



For the Wrist Lock, there is no entire row of zeros in the J matrix (Equation 
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(8)). 
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When (t ^5 = 0), a row of zero only appears at the last three elements 
fourth row of ^ J: 
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This means that it is still possible to rotate around the X-axis of Frame{4} in 
wrist singularity, but it is produced by the first three joints, which would also 
change the position of the end effector (i.e. not possible in 6 DOF). 

Therefore, the first row of ^ J 22 , (or the fourth row of ^ J) is the degenerate 
direction, representing the rotation around X-axis of Frame{4} (see Figure 1 
and 4). Collapsing the Jacobian is then done by eliminating the fourth row of 

V. 



Elbow singularity is shown by projecting the Jacobian and the task space 
forces onto Frame{B} which is not one of the frames in our DH assignment 
(see Figure 2 for the frame assignment, and Equation (10) for the resulting 
Jacobian). At this configuration, the singular direction is found to fall along 
the line connecting the wrist point to the origin of base frame. 

B 7riiril id2+d3)S2id4C3—a3S3) 

I- h J (a 2 +a 3 C 3 -|-<i 4 S' 3 )D 

B rriirol _ (^403— a3>S'3)(a2+a3C'3+d4 5 ' 3 )^D 

— al+dl^2d2d3+dl^2a2a3C3+alC^+2a2d4S3+dlS^^a3d4Sin[2q3] 

^T[l][3] = ^4 <^3— 0353 

^ J[2] [1] = ((^2 + ds)S2] ^ J"[2] [2] = U2 + cisCs + d4^Ss 
^ J[2][3] = asCs + diSs 

B 7rQiril C'2 (02+^2 + 2 (^ 2 <^ 3 +<^3 +0-2 0 - 3 C' 3 +a 2 <i 4 *53) + (02+0-3 C' 3 +(i 4 <S' 3 ) (03(723 +<^4 'S'23) 

^ AJ — (ao+a^C^+dAS^)D 

B 7 rQirol (c^ 2 +C^ 3 )(<^ 4 ( 73 — 03S'3) . 

(02+0303+^4*53)^ ’ 



where: 



(02+0303+^4 83)0 
^t/[ 3 ][ 3 ] (c^ 2 +€^ 3 ) (<^ 403 — 03 * 53 ) 



(02+0303+^4 83)0 



D — 4 / 1 + 



(d2 + d3^ 



(02 + 0303 + ^4*53)2 



( 10 ) 



Erame{B} is obtained by rotating Erame{2} by angle which is defined as: 



/3 = Tan~^ 



d2 + d3 

02 + 03O3 + (^4*53 



( 11 ) 



Erom (6), it is shown that —a 2 {d 4 Cs — asSs) = 0 at elbow singularity. There- 
fore, the first row of ^ Ju is a zero row (^J[l][l] '>^[1][3] = 0). 

This shows that the degenerate direction lies along the X-axis of Erame{B} (see 
Eigure 2). Equation 10 only shows the elements ^ J from the top left quadrant, 
because the top right quadrant is a zero matrix. 



6. Removing the Degenerate Component 

The idea of removing the degenerate component is done by removing the row(s) 
of the Jacobian matrix and elements of the task space force E (see Equation (2)) 
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Figure 2. PUMA, from top view, shows the degenerate direction at elbow 
singularity, expressed in Frame{B}, which is derived from rotating Frame{2} 
by angle (3 

that represent the degenerate direction(s) of motion. To do so, the Jacobian 
matrix and force vector need to be expressed in the frame in which one of the 
axes represents the direction of singularity (degenerate direction). 

Force vector in task space is obtained from the control law to represent the 
virtual force that ’pulls’ the end effector to the desired position and orientation 
(see Equations (2), (3)). The force vector is then resolved into the correct frame, 
that represents the singular direction as one of the axes of the frame. The 
Jacobian is also resolved into the same frame, and the degenerate components 
in the Jacobian and the force vector are removed. The transpose of the new 
collapsed Jacobian and the force vector are multiplied to obtain the joint torque 
vector (Equation (1)). 

Eor the case of PUMA 560, the degenerate direction of motion in wrist 
singularity, for example, is represented by the rotation around the X-axis of 
Erame{4}. The relationship between the generalized forces, expressed in the 
frame that best represent the singular direction, is therefore (without the Null 
Space component: 

F = (12) 

where 

= and = (13) 

is the force in the Cartesian axis represented in Frame{4}, obtained from 
the control law with the fourth element (rotation around X-axis) removed, F is 
the torque sent out to each joint, and ^ J is the Jacobian expressed in Frame{4}, 
with the fourth row removed. 



7. Moving Through Singularities 

Motion from a singular configuration can be divided into of feasible and non- 
feasible directions. Non-feasible direction is one that requires motion in the 
singular (degenerate) direction. 

In our experiment, as explained above, the motion in the degenerate di- 
rection has been disabled through the removal of the elements of the Jacobian 
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matrix and task space forces representing the direction of singularity. 

In the case of a feasible path, the end-effector was found to move through 
the singular configuration with error in position and orientation not signifi- 
cantly larger than that of motion through non-singular configuration. (Com- 
pare Figures A1 and A2 which represent tracking error in non-singular motion, 
with Figures A3 and A4 which represent tracking error of motion through a 
wrist singularity along a feasible path). 

A path is non-feasible when the desired trajectory lies along the degenerate 
direction of the manipulator. In this experiment, the null space motion was 
then utilized in handling such motion. As the Jacobian was collapsed to be of 
lower rank, the manipulator is now regarded as ’redundant’ with respect to the 
task. Null space torque can then be generated to reconfigure the manipulator 
to move in the non-feasible direction. Different potential functions can be used 
to determine the Null space torque, as long as the objective is to shift the 
degenerate direction out of the way of the desired trajectory. 

Khatib [9] showed that the relationship between the generalized forces 
incorporating the null space torque, as in Equation 1. The J is the inverse of 
the Jacobian matrix, obtained by: 

J=A-\q)j'^{q)A{q) (14) 

where the components are defined in (4). 

This is described as the dynamically consistent inverse [3] , which is a generalised 
inverse weighted with mass (inertial) matrix. This inverse has been shown to 
produce no operational space acceleration when used to project joint torques 
into the null space [3]. 

The following sections show the result of the implementation the algorithm on 
PUMA 560. It is shown that in most cases, the error generated is not larger 
than that found in non-singular motion, except for some trade off shown in 
the cases of desired trajectory lying along non-feasible path, where exactness 
of orientation tracking was sacrificed to make the motion feasible. 

7.1. Type 1 Singularity 

Type 1 Singularity, or in the case of PUMA, the elbow lock, is one where null 
space torque would generate motion in the singular direction. 

This means, for the case of PUMA, null space motion of joint 3 would 
generate motion in the singular direction (see Figure 2 for singular direction). 
Comparing the tracking error (position and orientation) of the manipulator 
moving out of elbow singularity into the degenerate direction with that of 
non-singular motion, no significant increase in position and orientation error is 
observed. (Compare Figure A7 and A8 to Figure A1 and A2). 

7.2. Type 2 Singularity 

A common type 2 singularity in PUMA is when the wrist joint is straightened 
('^5 = 0 ). The non-feasible path is when it contains the component of de- 
generate direction, i.e. it requires the end-effector to turn around the X-axis 
of Frame{4}, or if the desired trajectory lies on the YZ plane of Frame{4}. 
The other one is the head lock, where the wrist point lies along the Z axis of 
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Figure 3. shows Puma-like manipulator moving out of elbow (and wrist) sin- 
gularity, following the path which lies in the degenerate direction 

the Base Frame. The degenerate direction is the Y-axis of Framejl}. It is 
described that, as singularity occurs, at least two frames of the manipulator 
would line up. One of these two frames can therefore be used to create a null 
space motion to escape the singular position. In the case of PUMA’s wrist, 
null space torque was used to move joint 4 (see Figure 4). This would then 
shift the plane that contains the non-feasible-path (the YZ plane) out of the 
way of the desired path (Figure 5). Similarly, in the case of PUMA head lock. 




Figure 4. Null space torque is used to turn joint 4, so that the YZ plane of 
Frame{A} is shifted out of the way of the desired trajectory. 

a null space motion of joint 1 is required to shift the the degenerate direction 
out of the desired path. The result of the experiment is shown in Figures A1 to 
A8. Figures A1 and A2 show the position and orientation error in end-effector 
tracking a non-singular path, while Figure A3 and A4, a singular, but feasible 
path. Figure A5 and A6 is of the end-effector escaping the wrist lock (type 2 
singularity) into non- feasible path, and Figure A7 and A8 of the end-effector 
moving from an elbow singularity into a non-feasible path. The only signifi- 
cantly larger error encountered is in the orientation error of the manipulator as 
it escapes from a wrist lock into a path that lies in degenerate direction. It is 
because null space motion was required to turn joint 4 before the end-effector 
was able to track the desired trajectory, hence the large initial orientation error 
(see Figure 4). 
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8. Implementation Issues 

Jerkiness in due to a switching of control was experienced as expected. This 
is especially obvious when the manipulator moves in the degenerate direction 
by null space torque to escape elbow singularity as in this motion it is not 
motion-controlled. It therefore does not follow the desired trajectory while in 
the singular region. 

The chosen solution in the experiment was to take the end effector at the 
point (time and position) of getting out of the singular region as the start of 
a new trajectory, with the same goal as before, compensating for the time it 
took for the manipulator to reach this point from the starting point. This was 
found to produce a smooth transition between the control algorithms. 

9. Conclusion 

In this experiment, singularity handling in torque-controlled manipulator, 
based on Operation Space Formulation was explored. It was shown that by 
removing the degenerate component (s) of motion, control of the manipulator 
through singular configuration was possible, with tracking error no larger than 
that of a motion through non-singular path. Motion in the degenerate direction 
was made possible by motion of redundant joint to move the degenerate direc- 
tion away from the desired path for type 2 singularities. For type 1 singularity, 
by definition. Null space torque would produce motion in the degenerate direc- 
tion. A certain trade off between exactness and achievability was necessary in 
moving out of a singular configuration into a non-feasible path. 
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Abstract: Autonomous long range navigation in partially known 

planetary-like terrain is an open challenge for robotics. Navigating sev- 
eral hundreds of meters without any human intervention requires the robot 
to be able to build various representations of its environment, to plan and 
execute trajectories according to the kind of terrain traversed, to local- 
ize itself as it moves, and to schedule, start, control and interrupt these 
various activities. In this paper, we briefly describe some functionalities 
that are currently running on board the Marsokhod model robot Lama at 
LAAS/CNRS. We then focus on the necessity to integrate various instances 
of the perception and decision functionalities, and on the difficulties raised 
by this integration. 



1. Introduction 

To foster ambitious exploration missions, future planetary rovers will have to 
fulfill tasks described at a high abstraction level, such as “reach the top of 
that hill“ or “explore this area“. This calls for the ability to navigate 
for several hundreds of meters, dealing with various and complex situations, 
without any operator intervention. Such an ability is still quite an open chal- 
lenge: it requires the integration and control of a wide variety of autonomous 
processes, ranging from the lowest level servoings to the highest level decisions, 
considering time and resource constraints. 

We are convinced that no simple autonomy concept can lead to the devel- 
opment of robots able to tackle such complex tasks: we believe in the efficiency 
of deliberative approaches [4], that are able to plan and control a variety of 
processes. Following such a paradigm and according to a general economy of 
means principle, we want the robot to autonomously adapt its decisions and 
behavior to the environment and to the task it has to achieve [5]. This requires 
the development of: 

• Various methods to implement each of the perception, decision and action 
functionalities, adapted to given contexts; 

• An architecture that allows for the integration of these methods, in which 
deliberative and reactive processes can coexist; 
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• Specific decision-making processes, that dynamically select the appro- 
priate decision, perception and action processes among the ones the robot is 
endowed with. 

In this paper, we present the cnrrent state of development of the robot 
Lama, an experimental platform within which onr developments related to 
antonomons long range navigation are integrated and tested. We especially 
focns on the necessity to integrate varions implementations of each of the main 
fnnctionalities reqnired by antonomons navigation (/.e. environment modeling, 
localization, path and trajectory generation). After a brief description of Lama 
and its eqnipment, the rest of the paper is split in two parts: the first part briefly 
presents the main fnnctionalities reqnired by long range navigation we cnrrently 
consider (terrain modeling, path and trajectory planning, rover localization), 
while the second part insists on the problems raised by the integration of these 
fnnctionalities. 




2. The Robot Lama 

Lama is a 6-wheels Marsokhod model 
chassis [10] that has been totally 
eqnipped at LAAS^. The chassis is com- 
posed of three pairs of independently 
driven wheels, monnted on axles that can 
roll relatively to one another, thns giving 
the robot high obstacle traversability ca- 
pacities. Lama is 1.20m wide, its length 
varies from 1.60m to 2.20m, depending 
on the axles confignration (1.90m in its 
“nominaf’ confignration), and weighs ap- 
proximately \%{)kg. Each motor is driven 
by a servo-control board, and its maximal 
speed is 0.17m.s“^. Lama is eqnipped 
with the following sensors: 

• Each wheel is eqnipped with a high resolntion optical encoder, allowing 
fine speed control and odometry; 

• Eive potentiometers provide the chassis confignration; 

• A 2 axes inclinometer provides robot attitnde, a magnetic flnxgate com- 
pass and an optical fiber gyrometer provide robot orientation and rotational 
speed; 

• A first stereo bench on top of a pan and tilt nnit, is monnted on a 1.80m 
mast rigidly tied to the middle axle. This bench has a azimnthal field of view 
of approximately 60°, and is mainly dedicated to goal and landmarks tracking; 

• A second stereo bench, also snpported by a PTU, is monnted npon 
the front axle, at elevation of 0.80m . It has a azimnthal field of view of 
approximately 90°, and is mainly dedicated to terrain modeling in front of the 
robot; 

• A differential carrier-phase GPS receiver^ is nsed to qnalify the localiza- 



Figure 1, The robot Lama on the exper- 
imentation site 



^Lama is currently lent to LAAS by Alcatel Space Industries, 
^currently lent to LAAS by ONES. 
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tion algorithms. 

All the computing equipment is in a VME rack mounted on the rear axle 
of the robot. The rack contains four CPUs (two PowerPCs and two 68040) 
operated by the real-time OS VxWorks. 

The terrain on which we test the navigation algorithms is approximately 
100 X 50m^. It contains a variety of terrain types, ranging from flat obstacle- 
free areas to rough areas, including gentle and steep slopes, rocks, gravel, trees 
and bushes. 



Navigation functionalities 

3. Environment Modeling 

Perceiving and modeling the environment is of course a key capacity for the 
development of autonomous navigation. Environment models are actually re- 
quired for several different functionalities: to plan paths, trajectories and per- 
ception tasks (section 4), to localize the robot (section 5), and also to control 
the execution of trajectories. We are convinced that there is no “universaf’ 
terrain model and that we must build different multi-layered and heterogeneous 
representations adapted to their use. 

3.1. Qualitative Model 

We developed a method that produces a description of the terrain in terms of 
navigability classes, on the basis of stereovision data [7]. Most of the existing 
contributions to produce similar terrain models come to a data segmentation 
procedure {e,g, [15, 9]), that produce a binary description of the environment, 
in terms of traversable and non-traversable areas. Our method is a classification 
procedure that produces a probabilistically labeled polygonal map, close to 
an occupancy grid representation. It is an identification process, and does 
not require any threshold determination (a tedious problem with segmentation 
algorithms). 

Our method relies on a specific discretisation of the perceived area, that 
defines a cell image (figure 2). It “respects’’ the sensors characteristics: cell 
resolution decreases with the distance according to the decrease of the data 
resolution. 

Every cell is labelled with a supervised Bayesian classifier: a probability 
for each cell to correspond to a pre-defined traversability class is estimated. 
Eigure 3 shows a classification result, with two terrain classes considered (flat 
and obstacle). There are several extensions to the method: the discretisation 
can be dynamically controlled to allow a finer description, and the classification 
results can be combined with a terrain physical nature classifier using texture 
or color attributes. One of its main advantages is that thanks to the proba- 
bilistic description, local maps perceived from different viewpoints can be very 
easily merged into a global description. The produced terrain model can be 
either used to generate elementary motions on rather obstacle-clear terrains 
(section 4.1), or to reason at the path level (section 4.3). 
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Figure 2. Discretisation of a 3D stereo 
image. Left: regular Cartesian discreti- 
sation in the sensor frame; right: its pro- 
jection on the ground (the actual discreti- 
sation is much finer). 



Figure 3. An example of classification re- 
sult. From left to right: image from stereo, 
partial probabilities of the cells to be an obsta- 
cle (represented as gray levels), and reprojec- 
tion of the cells in the sensor frame, after the 
application of a symmetric decision function. 




Figure J^. A digital elevation 
map built by Lama during a 20 
meter run using 50 stereovision 
pairs. 



Figure 5. Landmarks (black + signs) detected on 
the locally built digital elevation maps (left), and re- 
projected in the camera frame (right). Landmarks are 
here from 3 to 10 meters away. 



3.2. Digital Elevation Map 

Although there has been several contributions to the problem of building dig- 
ital elevation maps ([11, 2]), we think that it has still not been addressed in 
sufficiently satisfactory way: the main difficulty comes from the uncertainties 
on the 3D input data, that can be fairly well estimated, but hardly propagated 
throughout the computations and represented in the grid structure. 

However, a quite realistic model can be easily built by computing the 
mean elevation of the data points on the grid cells, using only the points that 
are provided with precise coordinates. With our stereovision algorithm for 
instance, 3D points whose depth is below 15m can be used to build a realistic 
0.05 X 0.05m^ cell digital elevation map. Provided the robot is localized with 
a precision of the order of the cell size, data acquired from several view-points 
can be merged into a global map (figure 4). This model is then used to detect 
landmarks (section 3.3) and to generate elementary trajectories (section 4.2). 

3.3. Finding Landmarks 

An efficient way to localize a rover is to rely on particular elements present 
in the environment, referred to as landmarks (section 5.3). Several authors 
presented 3D data segmentation procedures to extract salient objects, and our 
first attempts were based on a similar principle [3]. However, such techniques 
are efficient only in simple cases, i.e. in scenes were sparse rocks lie on a very 
fiat terrain, but rather fragile on rough or highly cluttered terrains for instance. 
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To robustly detect such local peaks, we are currently investigating a technique 
that relies on the computation of similarity scores between a digital elevation 
map area and a pre-defined 3D peak-like pattern (a paraboloid for instance), 
at various scales. First results are encouraging (figure 5), and the detected 
landmark could be used to feed a position estimation technique (section 5.3). 

4. Trajectory generation 

A generic trajectory planner able to deal with any situation should take into 
account all the constraints, such as rover stability, rover body collisions with 
the ground, kinematic and even dynamic constraints. The difficulty of the 
problem calls for high time-consuming algorithms, which would actually be 
quite inefficient in situations where much simpler techniques are applicable. We 
therefore think it is worth to endow the rover with various trajectory generation 
algorithms, dedicated to the kind of terrain to traverse. Section 7 describes how 
they are actively started and controlled. 

4.1. On easy terrains 

On easy terrains, /.e. rather fiat 
and lightly cluttered, dead-ends are 
very unlikely to occur. Therefore, 
the robot can efficiently move just 
on a basis of a goal to reach^, 
and of a terrain model that ex- 
hibits non-traversable areas, using 
techniques that evaluates elementary 
motions [7]. 

To generate motions in such ter- 
rains, we use an algorithm that eval- 
uates circle arcs on the basis of 
the global qualitative probabilistic 
model. Every cycle, the algorithm is 
run on an updated terrain model. It consists in evaluating the interest (in 
terms of reaching the goal) and the risk (in terms of terrain traversability) of 
a set of circle arcs (figure 6). The arc that maximizes the interest/risk ratio is 
chosen. 

4.2. On rough terrains 

On uneven terrain, the notion of obstacle clearly depends on the capacity of the 
locomotion system to overcome terrain irregularities, and on specific constraints 
acting on the placement of the robot over the terrain. These constraints are the 
stability and collision constraints, plus, if the chassis is articulated, the config- 
uration constraints (figure 7). To evaluate such constraints, the probabilistic 
qualitative model is not anymore sufficient and we use a digital elevation map. 

We developed a planner (a stripped down version of [8]) that evaluate ele- 
mentary trajectories, in a way very similar to section 4.1 : a set of circle arcs is 
produced, and for each arc, a discrete set of configurations are evaluated. Each 

^not necessarily the distant global goal, it can be a formerly selected sub-goal - see sec- 
tion 4.3 







Figure 6. A set of circle arcs to evaluate on 
the global probabilistic model (left), and repro- 
jection of the arcs in the camera view (right) 
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arc is then given a cost that integrates the elementary costs (“dangeronsness’’) 
of the snccessive confignrations it contains, the arc to execnte being the one 
that maximizes the interest/cost ratio. 



Figure 7. The chassis internal con- 
figuration angles checked on the dig- 
ital elevation map. 

4.3. Planning Paths 

The two techniqnes described above are not 
able to efficiently deal with highly clattered ar- 
eas and dead-ends. For that pnrpose, we nse a 
path planner, that reasons on the global qnal- 
itative model to find snb-goals and perception 
tasks [12]. 

The global qnalitative model, which is 
bnilt npon a bitmap strnctnre, inclndes a set 
of regions and a graph that connects them. A 
search algorithm provides an optimal path to 
reach the global goal The path is then ana- 
lyzed to prodnce a snb-goal to reach: it is the 
last node of the path that lies in a traversable 
known area. The “optimality’’ criterion takes here a crncial importance: it is a 
linear combination of time and consnmed energy, weighted by the terrain class 
to cross and the confidence of the terrain labeling. Introdncing the labeling 
confidence in the crossing cost of an arc amonnts to implicitly consider the 
modeling capabilities of the robot. 

5. Localization 

A position estimate is not only necessary to bnild coherent environment models, 
it is also reqnired to ensnre that the given mission is snccessfnlly being achieved, 
or to control motions along a defined trajectory. Robot self-localization is 
actnally one of the most important issne to tackle in antonomons navigation. 

One can distingnish varions algorithm categories that compnte the robot’s 
position: (i) motion estimation techniqnes, that integrate data at a very high 
pace as the robot moves (odometry, inertial navigation, visnal motion estima- 
tion - sections 5.1 and 5.2), (ii) position refinement techniqnes, that rely on the 
matching of landmarks perceived from different positions, and (iii) absolute lo- 
calization with respect to an initial global model of the environment. All these 
algorithms are complementary, and provide position estimates with different 
characteristics. We are convinced that an antonomons rover mnst be endowed 
with at least one instance of each category. 




J 

Figure 9. A result of the nav- 
igation planner on the gualitative 
model. 






Figure 8. A trajectory resulting from the 
application of the rough terrain local planner 
(approximately 30 cycles). 
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5.1. Odometry on Natural Terrain 

We use 3D odometry with Lama by incor- 
porating the attitude informations provided 
by the 2 axes inclinometer^ to the transla- 
tions measured by the encoders of the cen- 
tral wheels. Due to skid-steering, the angular 
orientation measured by the odometers is not 
reliable: the information provided by the in- 
tegration of the gyrometer data is much bet- 
ter, and do not drift significantly before a few 
tens of minutes. 

To have a quantitative idea of the pre- 
cision of odometry, we gathered some statis- 
tics, using a carrier-phase DGPS as a refer- 
ence. Figure 10 show that odometry can hardly be modeled an estimator with 
Gaussian uncertainties: some gross errors (due to lateral slippages) actually 
occur quite often. We are currently investigating the possibility to analyze on 
line a set of proprioceptive data in order to be able to dynamically qualify the 
odometry, and especially to detect such errors. These data are the 6 wheel en- 
coders, the measured currents, the two attitude parameters and the five chassis 
configuration parameters. 

5.2. Visual motion estimation 

We developed an exteroceptive position estimation technique that is able to 
estimate the 6 parameters of the robot displacements in any kind of environ- 
ments, provided it is textured enough so that pixel-based stereovision works 
well: the presence of no particular landmark is required [13]. The technique 
computes the motion parameters between two stereo frames on the basis of a 
set of 3D point to 3D point matches, established by tracking the corresponding 
pixels in the image sequence acquired while the robot moves. 

We pay a lot of attention to the selection of the pixels to track: in order to 
avoid wrong correspondences, one must make sure that they can be faithfully 
tracked, and in order to have a precise estimation of the motion, one must 
choose pixels whose corresponding 3D points are known with a good accuracy. 
Pixel selection is done in three steps: an a priori selection is done on the basis 
of the stereo images; an empirical model of the pixel tracking algorithm is used 
to discard the dubious pixels during the tracking phase; and finally an outlier 
rejection is performed when computing an estimate of displacement between 
two stereo frames (a posteriori selection). 

We evaluated the algorithm on many runs (totalizing several hundreds of 
meters) and it gives translation estimates of about 4% of the distance. Work 
related to this algorithm is still under way, with the goal of reaching a precision 
on translation estimates of about 1%. 

5.3. Landmark Based Localization 

We are currently investigating Set Theoretic approaches for landmark-based 
localization [14]. No statistical assumptions are made on sensor errors: the 

after the application of a slight smoothing hlter on its data. 




Figure 10. Histogram of odome- 
try errors measured every 0.5m steps 
during a 50 meter run with Lama on 
various kinds of terrain. 
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only hypothesis is that errors are bounded in norm. Estimates of the robot and 
landmarks positions are derived in terms of feasible uncertainty sets, defined as 
regions in which the robot and the landmarks are guaranteed to lie, according 
to all the available informations. 

Some simulation results using realistic bounds, using the landmarks de- 
tection algorithms presented in section 3.3 are promising. The integration of 
these algorithms on board Lama is currently under way. 



Integration 

Our research group has been working for several years on the definition and 
development of a generic software and decisional architecture for autonomous 
machines [1]. This architecture has been successfully instantiated in multi- 
robot cooperation experiments, indoor mobile robotics experiments, and au- 
tonomous satellite simulations [6]. Within this architecture, we addressed the 
problem of running concurrent localization algorithms (section 6) and we also 
implemented navigation strategies (section 7). 

6. Integration of Concurrent Localization Algorithms 

To tackle the coexistence of several localization algorithms in a generic and 
reconfigurable way, we developed a particular module named PoM (position 
manager), that receives all the position estimates produced by localization 
as inputs, and produces a single consistent position estimate as an output. 
PoM addresses the Sensor geometrical distribution issue (section 6.1) as well 
as the localization modules asynchronism and the fusion of the various position 
estimates (section 6.2). 

6.1. Internal situation 

Distributing geometrical information is not satisfying: some information is 
hard-coded and duplicated within the modules, and it complicates the porting 
of a module to another robot or another sensor. For that purpose, we use 
InSitu, a centralized geometrical description of a robot. InSitu reads a con- 
figuration file upon startup, and provides the necessary frame coordinates to 
any module when the robot navigates. The configuration file is the textual 
description of a geometrical graph: the nodes are frames coordinates that need 
to be exported. 

Every data acquisition module reads the frame configuration which it re- 
lates to, and associates to its data a “tag’’ structure. Thanks to this tagging, 
clients using such data do not have to care from where the data comes, since 
all the necessary geometrical and time information is contained in the data it- 
self. The tag is propagated along with the data between modules, thus making 
inter-module data communication very fiexible. 

6.2. Position Management 

Positions computed by the various position estimators are always produced 
with some delay, that depends on the computation time required to produce 
a particular position. PoM maintains the time consistency between the vari- 
ous position estimates by managing one time chart for each position estimator 
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handled by PoM, plus one particular chart for the fused position (fusion of 
every position estimator). Actually, no data fusion algorithm is currently im- 
plemented within PoM: given the individual position estimator characteristics, 
we indeed consider that a consistency check (fault detection) has to be per- 
formed formerly to any fusion. Up to now, an estimate selection is performed 
on the basis of a confidence (real value between 0.0 and 1.0, 1.0 being the best) 
that is hard-coded for each position estimator. 

7. Navigation strategies 

The integration of the various algorithms presented in the first part of the pa- 
per requires specific decisional abilities, that are currently instantiated as Tel 
scripts. The following simple strategy is currently applied: the three environ- 
ment models (qualitative map, digital map and landmark map) are continuously 
updated every time new data are gathered, and the two integrated localization 
algorithms (odometry and visual motion estimate) are also continuously run- 
ning^. The selection of the trajectory generation algorithm is the following: 
given a global goal to reach, the easy terrain algorithm is applied until no feasi- 
ble arcs can be found. In such cases, the rough terrain algorithm is applied. It 
is run until either the easy terrain algorithm succeeds again, or until no feasible 
arcs are found in the elevation map. In the latter case (that can be assimilated 
to a dead end), the path planning algorithm is run, to select a sub-goal to 
reach. The whole strategy is then applied to reach the sub-goal, and so on. 

8. Conclusion 

We insisted on the fact that to efficiently achieve autonomous long range navi- 
gation, various algorithms have to be developed for each of the basic navigation 
functions (environment modeling, localization and motion generation). Such a 
paradigm eventually leads to the development of a complex integrated system, 
thus requiring the development of integration tools, at both the functional and 
decisional levels. We are convinced that such tools are the key to implement 
efficient autonomy on large time and space ranges. 

There are however several open issues. Among these, we believe that the 
most important one is still localization. In particular, the system must be 
robust to extremely large uncertainties on the position estimates, that will 
eventually occur: this requires the development of landmark recognition abili- 
ties to tackle the data association problem, and also the development of terrain 
model structures that can tolerate large distortions. Note that both problems 
should benefit from the availability of an initial terrain map, such as provided 
by an orbiter, whose spatial consistency is ensured. Indeed, the development 
of algorithms that match locally built terrain models with such an initial map 
would guarantee bounds on the error of the position estimates. 
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Abstract: A framework for underwater navigation by eombining raw 
information from different sensors into a single seene deseription is presented. It 
is shown that features extraeted from sueh a deseription are more robust than 
those extraeted from an individual sensor. These deseriptions are then eombined 
from many eonseeutive seenes to form the basis of a new method of map 
building and representation as a multilevel feature spaee using probability theory. 
Comparison of maps previously ereated and stored in this format against newly 
aequired seene deseriptions are then used for vehiele loealization. Experimental 
results from offshore trials, as well as simulation results, are presented. 



1. Introduction 

The development of a fully autonomous underwater vehiele is an extremely 
ehallenging issue. A key problem is being able to navigate in a generally unknown 
and unstruetured terrain given the limited sensing opportunities available in the 
underwater domain [1,2, 5, 6, 8]. In prineiple, by sueeessively integrating information 
from a number of sensors, a map of landmarks ean be eonstrueted and be used to 
navigate a sub-sea vehiele [3,9]. In praetiee, no single sensor in the sub-sea 
environment ean provide the level of reliability and the eoverage of information 
neeessary to perform this type of navigation. It is therefore neeessary to use a 
number of sensors and eombine their information to provide the neeessary 
navigation eapability. 

Representation of natural outdoor terrain is another important issue, on whieh 
very little work is reported in the literature. In general most of the sehemes used for 
terrain modeling and reeonstruetion involve either meshing or reeursive synthesis, 
whieh are more suitable for off-line map generation. These methods also suffer from 
sealing and interpolation errors. The eomputational eost and eomplexity for 
extraeting information from an arbitrary map loeation is quite high. As a result sueh 
terrain maps are often inaeeurate and eannot be used for navigation. 

In this paper, a method is deseribed using blobs and blob-like patehes as 
seene deseriptors to segregate feature information from baekground noise and other 
errors. A multi-layered data fusion seheme is then used to eombine information from 
the sensors. The general prineiple is that all sensor information is projeeted into a 
eommon state-spaee before the extraetion of features. Onee projeetion has oeeurred, 
feature extraetion and subsequent proeessing is based on a eombined (multi-sensor) 
deseription of the environment deseribed here as the sensor map . This paper also 
presents a new method of map building and representation, where the map is 
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considered as a mapping of the real world into a multilevel feature space. Then, 
using probability theory and random variables it can be shown that the map is 
essentially a conditional probability estimation or maximum likelihood estimation of 
detectable features. Therefore, the resulting feature map is a multimodal distribution. 
Gaussian distributions were selected due to their compactness in representation and 
other useful properties in the transformation mathematics; however any distribution 
can be applied. 

Sensor maps created during a vehicle run can then be compared against maps 
created and stored from previous missions, and improved localization can be 
achieved by maximizing correlation measures. 

2. Sensor Fusion 

At the core of the present sensor fusion model lies the concept of a single composite 
scene description, its representation and projection to the sensor space. This concept 
is best defined as a sensor map as depicted in Figure 1. The sensor map is no more 
than a composite description of all sensor information. However, because all sensor 
information is projected into one representation, it is also possible to project (at least 
partially) one sensor’s information directly to the information representation of the 
other sensor(s). 




Figure 1. Sensor map: a representation 



The logic behind this representation is to fuse sensor information before 
feature extraction so as to provide robustness and to base subsequent decisions on 
the maximum amount of sensor information. This should be compared with the 
normal data fusion approach of extracting features from a single sensor’s 
information and then fusing the features extracted from many sensors. The reason 
behind this approach is that in a sub-sea environment individual sensor information 
is so poor it is difficult to reliably extract features directly without some closely 
correlated information from a second sensor. Sometimes it is necessary to do some 
pre-processing or smoothing of the data before fusion. This is an important issue that 
may directly influence the quality of the sensor map. In case of a very large number 
of sensors, the dimension or states of the sensor map will still be finite due to the 
fact that many of these sensors will have common states. 
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3. Problems in Terrain Modeling 

The task of natural terrain modeling involves a number of issues and the quality of 
the final terrain map is a funetion of how these issues are addressed. The feature and 
terrain representation and feature density are of eourse two issues of paramount 
eoneern. Other highly important issues are that the transform is arbitrary or 
unknown, that the (large) data sets have varying resolution, and that there exists 
oeelusion or shadows. These latter issues are mainly due to the faet that the platform 
used for data eolleetion is situated within the environment rather than far outside. 
Therefore, as the observer or platform moves eloser to the objeet, the main features 
deeompose into multiple sub-features. Although these sub-features may provide 
more insight into the surfaee eharaeteristies and the eontents of the objeet or terrain, 
they also ereate anomalies in data assoeiation and traeking. Another important 
aspeet in this respeet is resolution or seale. Generally, a high seale represents the 
global view, disregarding the minute loeal features whereas at low seale finer details 
or sub-features beeome dominant. 

Another eommon souree of error in natural terrain sensing is the inability of the 
sensor to see the whole terrain due to oeelusion. The traditional Cartesian spaee 
based approaehes are unsuitable to diseem the oeeluded areas due to sparseness and 
interpolation error. This further ereates problems in identifieation on upper or lower 
limit of the terrain. Besides, eaeh sensor has its own inherent inaeeuraeies in 
measurements, eaeh being most useful under different sets of operating eonditions. 
A detailed analysis of various errors, sueh as shadowing, sparseness, and 
measurement error, is reported in [7]. These faetors limit the eompleteness and 
henee the utility of the terrain map. Therefore, a single sensor based Cartesian 
terrain map often eontains inadequate information regarding the terrain and falls 
short of the requirement for a representation whieh ean be utilized for navigation. 

4. Feature Map 

In this work, a feature is defined as a sensor deteetable entity represented by a two 
dimensional spatial region or its transformation, whieh satisfies some well defined 
mathematieal eonstraints. Therefore, any sensor deteetable entity ean be eonsidered 
a feature. A few important features that ean be used for map building are size, shape, 
eolor, texture, ete. Some are more reliable than others under some speeifie operating 
eonditions, but a eombination of them will always result in more 
preeision/robustness than any individual one. 

Statistieally, a feature map ean be best explained as a eonditional probability or 
probability density funetion for a given loeation of any observable feature over 
entire period of time. Features are represented by joint Gaussian distributions, using 
Bayesian updates to estimate the posterior distribution eonditioned on all given 
previous information. The volume or area under the distribution is proportional to 
feature likelihood. Gaussian distributions were seleeted due to their eompaetness in 
representation and other useful properties in the transformation mathematies; 
however any distribution ean be applied. 

If the same features are observed in sueeessive seans, then they are eombined to 
form a multimodal distribution. This is depieted in Figure 2, whieh shows how 
features are eombined to form a feature map. The top image shows that two adjaeent 
speeially loealized features eombine to form a multimodal distribution where as the 
bottom one shows that even after eombining they remain isolated. In this sense this 
approaeh is a logieal extension of probabilistie maps [11] and oeeupaney grids 
[4]. One of the major advantages of this approaeh is that it ean handle any number of 
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features resulting a multi-level map, yet its representation is eompaet due to the faet 
that only two sealars, mean and varianee, are need to represent a joint Gaussian 
distribution. Combining features in this way over the vehiele s eourse results in a 
feature map sueh as that shown in Figure 3. 




Figure 2. Probabilistie representation seheme as sums of Gaussian distributions 




F igure 3 . F eature map 



4.1. Data registration 

Registration refers to the eorreet alignment of two image frames or data sets by 
rotating and translating one over the other so that eorresponding features of the two 
images mateh. For the purpose of registration, two methods were applied: pair-wise 
matehing, and global matehing with respeet to the first image. The former generates 
a reliable loeal estimate, whereas the latter is more suitable for a global estimate. In 
ease of global matehing, the matehed entity disappears from the proeessing window 
after a few frames sinee the window is small and the environment does not eontain 
many distinetive features. Therefore, pair-wise matehing is used and instead of using 
one window, eight small (25x25 pixels) windows are taken from the first image as a 
template. The seeond image is then searehed until the best mateh for the template is 
found. To reduee the orientation seareh spaee, rotational matehing is limited by the 
angular rotation obtained from the integration of gyro data within a 15° orientation 
ehange. For slow speed linear operation of the Oberon vehiele, instantaneous 
orientation has been obtained by integrating gyro data. 
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5. Implementation 

A three level eomputational framework has been developed to generate the feature 
maps diseussed here. Figure 4 depiets the various data proeessing levels to aehieve 
the terrain map from the raw data. 





Figure 4. Computational framework 

Level I: This is basieally an alignment and registration level that generates the 
neeessary position and orientation estimates from the sensor measurements. 

Level II: Sensor data from both sonar and vision is fused to ereate a eomposite 
image from sueeessively aligned seans using blob deteetion, elustering and 
projeetion method. 

Level III: This is the aetual map building and representation level that 
generates 3D Gaussian distribution map and updates the posterior distribution using 
Bayes rule for eaeh identified feature parameter. 

This eyele ean be repeated as many times based on the number of required 
feature maps. The final terrain is the eombination of this individual feature maps. 
Further information on items marked with ** are available in [10]. 

6. Vehicle Localization 

Having mapped an area using these methods, the stored representation of the terrain 
ean be used in sueeessive missions for the purpose of vehiele loealization. A newly 
aequired map ereated from eurrent sensor data, as shown in the upper left of Figure 
5, ean be matehed against an a priori map as on the right. This matehing 
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isperformed by maximizing the correlation between the two maps. Dead reckoning 
position data is used to determine a search window for the matching process, thereby 
reducing the computational cost and decreasing the chances of encountering local 
maxima. The correlation measure provides a well-defined peak, as can be seen at the 
bottom of Figure 5, thus establishing the vehicle s location relative to the reference 
frame of the standard map. 




Figure 5. Feature map from current vehicle mission and stored map from a 
previous vehicle mission are correlated and produce a distinct maximum for 

localization. 



7. Experimental Setup 

For experimental verification of the concept described in Sections 2 and 3, test data 
has been collected from several offshore trials using the Remotely Operated Vehicle 
Oberon , developed at the Australian Centre For Field Robotics of the University 
of Sydney. Oberon is shown in Figure 6. Further details of the experimental 
platform are available in [12]. Sensors used in the work described here are a 585 
kHz or 1210 kHz (user selectable) pencil-beam sonar, a 675 kHz fan beam sonar, a 
specially constructed color camera, a fiber optic gyro and a pressure transducer for 
depth. 

An offshore test site with natural terrain features was selected for the 
experiments. During the trial, Oberon was allowed to follow a course parallel to the 
shoreline facing the sea followed by a similar course in opposite direction. The 
length of each run was approximately 25 meters. The experimental data consists of 
gyro, depth, sonar, and camera data. Two forward-looking sector scan sonars used 
here are mounted at an angle of 45°, pointing towards the sea floor. The upper one 
has a narrow pencil-beam whereas the other one is a fan-beam sonar. Therefore the 
sonar objects belong to a narrow window within the respective camera image. 
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Figure 6. Oberon AUV during offshore trials 



To combine information form Sonar to Vision and vice versa, the method of 
perspective transformation has been applied. The location of forward looking sonar 
and uncalibrated camera is also shown in Figure 6. Camera calibration was not 
essential considering the intended accuracy of the system. It is evident that the sonar 
window is a part of the visual window separated by the distance between the camera 
and sonar center. In order to build the sensor map from offshore data, either all or a 
useful part of it needs to be projected into the common state space. 

To minimize the effect of outlier data and to limit the required computation, a 
structure, termed the scene descriptor, was introduced to segregate important scene 
information from the background. Blobs or blob-like structures are suitable for this 
purpose. Blobs are defined in computer vision as soft irregular shaped objects, the 
main purpose of which is to segregate the useful foreground information with all its 
characteristics from the background, such that any feature extraction algorithm can 
extract appropriate features such as color, texture, or shape from them. 



8. Results 

Offshore data after blob analysis and subsequent image plane fusion using the 
projection method described is shown in Figure 7 for a single scan where both of the 
sensors are looking ahead and are tilted to an angle of 45° downwards to view the 
terrain. It also shows the various stages of processing. The uppermost one is the sub- 
sea image of natural terrain devoid of tractable features. The second image from top 
shows the perspective view of the actual terrain, seen by a co-located sonar. It 
further shows the camera viewing field within the sonar domain. The third image is 
the sensor map that combines both sonar and vision where sonar objects are shown 
on the top part of image. The fourth one from the top shows the detected objects 
with combined features in the scene that are corroborated by both sonar and vision. 

Another four sensor maps, which are generated from a 25 meter long offshore 
test run, are shown in Figure 8. Sonar objects are combined with camera and plotted 
as dark points on the top part of the image. These combined features form the basis 
of our map building process, which is represented by a bivariate Gaussian 
distribution to generate the feature map, depicted in Figure 9. Where size of the rock 
and variance of sonar returns (a measure of texture) are used as a feature metric. 
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Figure 7. Various stages of sensor fusion: eamera image, sonar image, sensor map, 

and deteeted objeets 
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Figure 8. Sueeessive sensor maps at 2 seeond intervals 




Figure 9. 2D and 3D feature maps 



This further shows that as the vehiele moves, traetable features are eontinually 
building the map, where large objeets form a multimodal distribution due to their 
eontinuity over several sean of the sensor without applieation of any data assoeiation 
algorithm. However, this does not limit applieation potential, any number of 
appropriate features eould also be added, effeetively inereasing the robustness and 
reliability of the map for subsequent use. 
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8.1. Localization Results 

In order to test the loealization via feature map eorrelation, experiments were 
eondueted in simulation so that the true path eould be known with eertainty. These 
trials produeed the estimated paths for dead-reekoning only and with map 
eorrelation shown in Figure 10. The X and Y errors, shown in the plots below, 
yielded a mean X error (in meters) of 0.34 and 0.13, and a mean Y error of 0.21 and 
0.03 for the dead reekoning and eorrelation loealization paths, respeetively. As ean 
be seen, the vehiele s position is determined mueh more aeeurately using map 
eorrelation. 




Figure 10. Estimated paths using dead reekoning and map eorrelation; errors in X 

and Y. 



9. Conclusion 

This paper presents a new method for of eombining information from two of the 
most eommon sensors used for obstaele deteetion and navigation of sub-sea vehiele, 
i.e. aetive sonar and underwater eameras, to eonstruet a eomplete environmental 
map for navigation, using all possible sensor information. The main reason for this 
is that sonar and vision operate on different physieal prineiples, and provide 
eompletely different type of information; point range data and passive two- 
dimensional images respeetively. Also, eompletely different proeessing prineiples 
are used to manipulate and extraet information from these two different sensor 
sourees. A wide variety of eomputer vision algorithms exist for extraeting eolor, 
texture, shape from an image (although most of them are not very reliable in the 
under water domain), whereas sonar data proeessing is mainly eoneerned with time 
of flight and amplitude information to determine objeet range and size. In natural 
sub-sea environments normally robust features, sueh as points and lines, and their 
assoeiated feature extraetion methods, turn out to be very fragile. This work 
demonstrates a new approaeh to eombine multiple sensor information at a very low 
level to ereate a eomposite seene deseription - the sensor map, whieh is essentially 
the opposite to eonventional data fusion methods based on feature extraetion 
followed by fusion. 

This paper also presents a method of representation for non-point features using 
probability theory, random variables, and Bayesian statisties to show that a feature 
map is essentially a eonditional probability or maximum likely hood estimation of 
(observable and deteetable) features. Bivariate Gaussian distributions have been 
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used for the purpose of representation for their exeellent transformation properties 
and eompaetness. Any other distribution eould also be used for the purpose. A set of 
results from several offshore trials is also presented here. 

Finally, sensor maps ereated during a vehiele run ean then be eompared against 
maps ereated and stored from previous missions, and improved loealization ean be 
aehieved by maximizing eorrelation measures. 
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x\bs tract: We present a hybrid technique for const meting geometrically 
accurate, visually realistic planar environments from stereo vision intbr- 
mation. The technique is unique in estimating camera motion from two 
sou rces: rang e informal ion from s tereo , and visu al al igninenL of imag es . 



1* Mapping and Mobile Robots 

Recent techniques in mapping using ringle*plane laser langerinders on mobile 
robots have proven \ery successful in indoor environments [1 ,2,3,4,5].The^ie 
techniques match range scans lu build ip a floor model, cr plan view . Hiey 
make no assumptions ^ut the geometry cf the environment, and take advan- 
tage of ihe direct lange measurements in te const met ion. 

Image dignment techniques, on the other hand, attempt to simultaneously 
determine camera motion and 3D ^metry from a ^quence of images. Th^ 
detennine mnge aily indirectly, as a byprodua of cbtenmiiiing camera motion 
and matching images; fliers is a very large literaturs ai this subject [6,7,8]. 

Both techniques liave cisadvaiitages. Range techniques limited in their 
accuracy by the lange measurements, vdiich for mobile lobots typically much 
less precise dian lequiied for constmeting a visually accurate model. Further, 
foil 3D rajige sensors are 0 t pensive, power-hungry, and slow, aid have jet to be 
deployed on mobile tobots. On the other hand, image alignment, while it can 
yield visually precise tesults, suffers tfom sev'eraJ problems in afiill 3D setting: 
high computational load, difficulty in matching, and anbiguity in cteteimining 
camera motion. It is welLknown that fliese problems are accentuated when deal- 
ing with just two views of an object, rather dian a sequence of imj^es p]. 

In our work, we oombine techniques fom mnge mapping md image dign- 
ment to leconstmct visually -realistic, metrically precise maps flom a mobile 
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robot, iisijig just a stereo sejisor to provide jange aid image data. We ae inter- 
ested in *wo tasks: 

■ Reconstructing die planar geometry cf die indoor aivironment, for robot 
navigation. The a:cutacy cf diis m>nstruction need not be high, because 
air tent lobot bcalization algorithms can dad with large uncertainties [10, 

11 ]. 

■ Providing a visually-tealistic reconstruction of the environment for 3D vit- 
tuai-reaiity viewing. In this case, although die ^metry need not precisely 
reflect die leaUworld 3D gisometTy, images must be correctly lexture-mapped 
and fused on the geometry. 



As \\e will sliow, stereo lange infomiation fiom a Aort-baseline stereo lig 
is sufficient to accomplish (1), uiido^ suitable planarity assumptions. However, 
the camera motion estimated tfom Euige information is not accurate enough to 
visually fise images into a oonviiicing text luie-m apped 3D recrons f met ion. hi- 
stead, we use correlation-based image alignment techniques to complement and 
fine-tune the ^metrical matching process. 

Although we believe the techniques presented here will ganeraliae to more 
complex environments, in this audy we lely on planar surfaces as the primary 
component of die environment model. 



2, Stereo Range Data and the Planar Modeling Assump- 
tion 



Tlie input for air rocon stmetion technique cromes tom diort -baseline (10 an) 
steteo imagery, ising 640 x 480 color images* use wide-angle optics (4.8 
mm lens) id c^ture a substantial iield-of-view, including both sides of a corri- 
dor; but this comes Et the expense of imige precision. Figure 1 graphs the range 
precision of die stereo ng gainst distance; it diould be iroted diat the range 
information is less accunite than this, because of various stereo -related effects 
such SB anearing [12]. Figiue 5 is ai ovediead view of die range letiuns alojig a 
corridor, lowing that the geometric fidelity d' the device is quite good, aren a 
10 meters. 







Figure 1 . Stereo range resolution for sevreral different lens focal lengtlis. 
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Figure 2. Color image (left) and recoiistmcted 3D mapping ifom range data (right). 
Note the many droiipouts where there is no reliable stereo information. 



To illustrate typical stereo data, Figure 2 diows a scene fom the left stereo 
camera, and the leconstructed 3D data fiom steteo tange. While the stereo found 
parts the a:etie with gaod texture, it missed large areas that were uniform, 

e.g., tile white walls. This problem uf dropoms k die mc^t serious obstacle to 
geometric stereo le const met ion. 

Most indoor environments consist cf large planar surfaces: walls, foors, 
ceilings, even fiimiture. These surfaces constitute the primary structure of die 
environment. By leing planar surfaces, \ve can simplify some of die difficult 
problems in both image aligjiment aid stereo lange napping. 

■ Range legistration. Stereo sensors use triaiigulafion to measure distance, and 
range a^ror is lelated lo the distance squared, wliich rrakes it impossible to 
get a^aime tange informaiion a: distances greater than a few meters. Range 
registration is the process of fit sing tange leadings at successive robot posi- 
tions, and it cannot be done reliably on the basis of stereo lange alone. A 
planar surface assumption can ooriect for the lack of precision cf stereo a 
distance. 

■ Stereo diopoiits. One cf die major sliortcomings of stereo langing is the 
lack (f lange infbnnatioii in non- textured arej^i. With die planar assump- 
tioji, we Kcover these areas as part cf a piajiar surface ^all, floor, oc.). 

■ Image legistration. IMng a planar assumption leduces the search space for 
image jegistratioji to a small iinnber of parameters. Tie idea is rimilar to 
image mosaicing, which uses an affine assumption [13]. 



3, System Description 

Tlie basic task Is to estimate nbot motion on die groimd plane, using informa- 
tion fiom stereo. Figure 3 shows the geometry involved: die robot’s pc^e in a 
global 2D lefereiice ^stem (X,Z) is jepji^ented by three \ariables that 

correspond to the position and orientation of the left camera of the ^ereo lig. 
More ^ecifically represents the projection on the ground plane cf the posi- 
tion of the optical center of the left camera^ and 0 is the cdeiitarion of the pro- 
jection cf die optical axes cf the left ram era- Tierefore, for mbot motion estima- 
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Figure 3. Robot morion geometry. 



tioji Vie add the constraint that the robot moves ai a plane (the ground plane) 
and thus the three degrees of ireedoni ane specified by 

Information horn stereo lange is used to detemiine robot position aid argle 
with tespect k> planar surfaces (ot and J in Figure 3)* In this way ic m possible 
to panially oomect possible errors from the robots odometric system, Howev'er 
an accurate 3D leconstruction jequiies a higher pneeision in motion estimation 
and a fine measurement process is perfonned by using image dignment tech- 
niques. 

Fig me 4 Is a synopsis of tire 3D reconstruction system. As the robot ac* 
quires a new stereo pair, it is integrated into a growing imp of die environment. 
First, fram stereo lange, a 3D Hougli transform oomputes die major planar air- 



StereoRimec Robot Motion Color Image 




Figure 4, System description: range, robot motion, and image information are com- 
bined to create a textured 3D geometry. 
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iaces in the image. Tliese surfaoes sue iised with the omrent envirojimejit model, 
using information tfom loboi motion encoders to give a coarse estimate for Ris- 
ing, This ffitimate is not precise enough for accurate image alignment, so a sec- 
ond fine adjustment is n^de by oonelating die new image with previous images 
mapped onto the geometry, 

3,1, 3D Hough Transform 

The Hough Tianstbrm allows for detecting the best fitting line/plane torn a aet 
of 2D/3D points, and If is veiy robust to noise die to occlusions and filse posi- 
tives [17,18]. The 3D HT is defined by the following (misfbrmation that is ap- 
plied to wery point renimed by die stereo device: 

p =jtcos6 + vsinfJ cos^ + zsintp 

Every 3D point generates a curve in die Hough ^ace (0,<p,p) and a ery point 
in die Hough space oorresponds to a plane. The main property of die HT is diat 
giveji a 3 ^ of 3D points all belojigijig to the sime plane^ the oonespojidijig 
airves in the Hough space intersect each other in a single pint of the Ha ugh 
space that oorresponds to that plane. Moreover, having defined a discretization 
of the Hough space in cells aid computed for each cell the mmber of curves 
passing through die local maxima of this Smction oorrespond lo the best 
fitting planes for a duster of 3D points. 

Plane effraction with the 3D HT has a oomputational complexity CHn'^'m), 
wheie n is die mmber of 3D points returned by the aeieo device aid m is the 
size of a discretization of the dimensions ( 0 ,c|>) of die Hough qiaoe. This com- 
plexity typically permits leaJ-time implementations (i.e. at most 100 n^ cycle 
time) 0 /en with a large number of input 3D points (on die order of 100,000). 

The accuracy of the method depends on the discretization cf the Hough 
space and on the precision of die tange sensor. Bi air siting, with images cf 
size 640x480, the technique returns planes that have typical deviations erf 3 to 5 
degrees in a. At dose tange^ the distance measured to walls d is very accurate, 
on the order of ±1 cm. Figure 5 sliows a typical range result (town a corridor, 
viewed from above. The roni dor walls a^e clearly visible, with reasojiable lunge 
precision out to 12 m (the readings in the middle ot’ the corridor are fiom the 
ceiling). 
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Figure 5. Stereo range retiinis along a corridor ^ viewed from above tlie corridor. 
Stereo cameras are at bottom of image; distance to the top is 12 m. 

Given a snd d, tlie wall sectioji <an be an bedded withiji tlie correct 3D 
model pJane. Fbwev'er, thete is ambiguity in pose within the model plane, 
and we use several matching techniques io recover the pose. 

3,2* Map Building and Wall Reconstruction 

The geometric map of the environment is represented by a set of lefenence 
planes and by ihe corresponding texture attracted tfom the original images. 
Once planar surfaces sre e*ttracted torn the stereo data (by means cf tiie 3D HT 
described d)ove), aie matched against die current 3D model in order to in- 
crementally build the map of the environment. Since the lobot lias only moved 
a small smount (we iBiially choose aouiid 1 m), odo merry info miat ion is good 
enough to perform lobiist matching. 

Tlie ettracred piajie is matched ^aijist a set of leferenoe planes witliin tiie 
air tent map teptesentation. Tf a match is found, the two featutes are merged ic^ 
get her (possibly with a oarrection for tedudng the position error of the lobot as 
described in the next section), otherwise a feature is added id the set J?. Ob- 
serve that under the assumption of anall positioning eror this step would ix)r 
introduce felse new features. 

We make no assumption about the relative aigles of the walls, e.g., die 90 
degree assumption. H>\vever, the HT itself introduces a discretization of 5 de- 
grees, which is oiougli to keep perpendicular walls ocactly perpendicular. Tlie 
tegistration is gaod enough so diat, in small cycles, it is pssible id rematch 
the original w^ls. Figure 6 shows the wall planes ettracted and matched fiom 
24 stereo pairs of tiie SRI offices. The lObot completed a cycle dDout 20 m ai a 
side^ and die wall enbedding was ile to find die correct match b the end of 
the <ycle to dose die loop, hi general, moie sophisticated matching techniques 
will have to be anployed in larger environments [1]. Note diat the wall embed- 
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Figure 6. Geometric planes created from 24 stereo images of the SRT offices. Scale 
is approximately 20 m on a side. 

ding process preserves fine structure: for eormple, the inner wall of the top area 
is distinct from the outer wall. 

Whi le odometry cm provide a rough estimate of robot motion fer the em- 
bedding process, it is not accurate enough to fiise wall textures fiom multiple 
images. Instead, we use two methods to detennine robot motion along planar 
surfiices (the direaion q in Figure 3). Tltese methods are ec plained in the next 
section. 

4. Image Alignment and Texture Fusion 

The rough estimate of the plane position provided ty robot motion aid range 
information is not gpod enough to provide visually accurate rendering of the 
wall texture. For fine adjustment of the images we make use of two different 
techniques dming a reducing the position aror of the robot and thus image 
alignment. These two techniques differ in the tee of the visual information ac- 
quired by the mmeias. 

■ When die images acquired contain aiough texture infonnation, image 
correlation is used as a measure for the goodness cf the alignment. 
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Figure 1. Wall texture reconstruction. Original image (top); transformed perpen- 
dicular view (left); final multi-image texture with holes (right). 

■ If image texture is not enough ue try to detect structural elements in the 
environment (like door tfam^ in a corridor) and to ise these landmarks 
for the ^ignment. 

In either case, aice we have determined the incremental camera pose esti- 
mate, w can leoon struct the image texture cf the walk We first extract the rele- 
vant image iiitbrmation, tiieii transtbnn ir to a perpendicular view 7). 

Holes in the wall ire discovered by finding dyects behind die wall plane in the 
stereo range. Finally, multiple images dong the wall can be fit sed to provide a 
complete wnll texniie. 

4,1. Range Histogram Matching 

One method of determining lobot motion perpendicular io a planar suriace is to 
match jajige inform atioii si tlie iiew^ pose qgaijist die previous oie. The idea is to 
look ^ ahori 2 ontal band dong the wall, and create a histogram of pixels that 
are in the plane of the wall (red) and not in the plane (blue). The two histograms 
of Figure 8 show diarp peaks aiound doorways, and can be easily matched. The 
variance of the peaks is TOund 5 an, giving about a 3% average error for a 1 m 
movement. 




Figure 8, Histogram of range along a wall, from two different poses. Red peaks are in- 
wall retiuns, blue are off- wall returns. 
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4 , 2 . Image Alignmenl by Co rrelalion 

Image alignment by ooirelation is pefereiitidly iKed because of its higher preci- 
sion. search in the ^ace of’ camera motions around ihe lOUgh estimate, us- 
ing image correlation as a goodness measure. Figune 9 diows the superposition 
of two texture maps taken fom different robot positions. Tlie left image uses a 
coarse estimate of camera motion^ wliile the right is lefined by search around 
this estimate. Tire fjzziness caused 1:^ misalignment is much leduced in the 
right superposition. Several pints ^ould be noted here about tlris process. 

• Ambiguities exist in the alignment process, ©pedally correlation be- 
tween rotation and translation motions of the camera, ’^thout range in- 
formaiion from aeteo, it is impossible to determine camera motion un- 
ambiguously, even if the images ai^ aligned visually [14,15,16]. 

• The search is over two rotations End two translations d’the camera, and 
can be computationally ocpensive. have found techniques that make 
this search practical; these techniques isolate individual parameters or 
parameter pairs for optimisation. 

Unlike standard techniques for atmcture-ffom-motion, which lely on fnding 
matching featmes between the two images, we imply use a liypothesize^and-test 
method, ^^lich is robust but can be computationally expensive. We are search- 
ing for robot movement ronst rained to fianar motion - a single ronipojrent of 
rotation and two (orthogonal) components of translation. So cv'erall, w are 
searching over four parameters: a rotation of the camera, a distance to the wail, a 
distance along the length of the wdl, aid a distance along the height of the wall 
(approximating the roll cf the camera). 

Doing die search along the two components of the wall is the least expen- 
sive; tr ally requires a translation of the two (rectified wall) tmag^ across each 
other. Changing the distance to the wall o»sentially requires the image to ex- 
pand or slirijik, squiring interpolation aid, ronsequently, is more expensive. 




Figure 9. Image alignment using conelation. Left image has initial overlay based on 
rough estimate; right image is refined estimate. 
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Changing die yaw angle, squires a computation of the wall pints in 3D, trajis- 
lated back to 2D, wn6 also requires interpolation. 

Tlie computation time to mlculate the error between two images is popor- 
tionaJ to the mmber of pixels which need lo be oompared. However, this mim- 
ber is reduced by ising only pints on the i^ane which have lexture - only 
points that matched in die stereo matching process (points that tidn*t match in 
stereo are not Ekely to match when matching images) - and by using mailer 
image 

The entile search pocediue is done in a pyramid style, using 320x240 im* 
ages to establish a lough estimate of parameters, aid then a 640x480 image to 
refine the search. The search is dme by gradiejit ascent (with look-ahead to pre- 
vent 61 se local maxima). The search a:arts by fixing a totation, and dien finding 
the best distance to die walk This involves a gradient ®arch c^/er this dstanoe, 
and a each iteration, a search dong die length and height of die wall. Then, in 
EM fishion, we use the new distance to the wall mA adjust the tiigle, aid lepeat 
the process. The search is on die order df seconds (reaching 14 ) to a minute), 
running on a PD 400 MHz PC. \Mthout doijig die 640x480 irfinement, it is 
considerably 6 ster, but ^ill on the order of seconds. 

Tliere is ai ambiguity b^weeji lotatioji and translation: a rotatioji in the 
camera yaw is similar to a translation ^ong the wall. Without the geometrical 
constraint fiimished by stereo, the angular uncertainty would grow with every 
new pD^, aid die tobot would quickly become Ic^t. With the geomd:rical con- 
straint, the oily aror that gtows is translation dong die wall piane. The maxi- 
mum enor for a single poise estimate is: 

= ^^(tan(a)- tan(a + Aa). 

where A a is the maximum o^ror in the wall aigle determined tom stereo. For a 
wall distance cf Im, a a 45 degree angle^ the maximum error is 19 cm. Typical 
errors, of course, will be much less. We have not >et done any experiments to 
derennine otojs imder sal- world conditions. 

5. Conclusion 

We have built an experimental ^stem rliar combines techniques fram image 
processing and tange ftision to aeaie vis uaJly -realistic 3D environment models 
from amoving lobot. The novelty of this approach lies in die combination ot' 
approaches, each of wliich exploits specific types of infbimation to leduce ambi- 
guity in the iision pocess* The lesult is a 3D, texture-mapped planar model 
that can be used for virtual leality applications, as well as robot mapping and 
localization. The tee of fill 3D uiformation makes die mapping more robust 
and ol’ greater utility than techniques that use ffoor-plan scans only. 

As proof of the viability of air ^stem, we have oonstmcted a model of die SRI 
offices over a ^ace of d)out 30 m\ using a total d’ 26 stereo pairs (see Figure 
10 ). 
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Figure 10. A tex ture-mapped scene created of the SRT offices. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a technique for incorporating delayed decision mak- 
ing into stochastic mapping algorithms for concurrent mapping and localization. The 
approach explicitly tracks the error correlations between current and previous vehi- 
cle states, enabling the initialization of map features using data from multiple time 
steps and improved data association decision-making. The method is illustrated us- 
ing data from a ring of Polaroid sonar sensors from a B21 mobile robot, demonstrat- 
ing the ability to perform CML with sparse and ambiguous data. 



1. Introduction 

The problem of concurrent mapping and localization (CML) for an autonomous mo- 
bile robot is stated as follows: starting from a initial position, a mobile robot travels 
through a sequence of positions and obtains a set of sensor measurements at each 
position. The goal is for the mobile robot to process the sensor data to produce an 
estimate of its position while concurrently building a map of the environment. This 
paper presents a new technique for performing CML in situations where individual 
measurements provide weak geometric constraints, making it necessary to initialize 
new map features using data from multiple vantage points. We apply the method in 
experiments using a B21 mobile robot and demonstrate accurate mapping of a simple 
geometric environment using data from a ring of Polaroid sonar sensors. 

CML has been a central research topic in the robotics community, due to 
its theoretical challenges and critical importance for many mobile robot applica- 
tions [1, 2, 3, 4]. In just the past few years, the research community has made 
tremendous strides towards the solution of this problem [5, 6, 7, 8], however there 
are still several critical open issues for future research. The current state-of-the-art 
in feature-based approaches to CML is characterized by nearest-neighbor techniques 
for data association and use of the extended Kalman filter (EKE) for state estima- 
tion [9, 3, 8, 10, 11]. Erom the titles of two seminal papers on CML by Smith, Self, 
and Cheeseman [9] and Moutarlier and Chatila [3], we refer to this class of feature- 
based methods for CML as “stochastic mapping”. Stochastic mapping considers CML 
as a variable-dimension state estimation problem in which the size of the state space 
is increased or decreased as features are added or removed from the map. As the robot 
moves through its environment, it uses new sensor measurements to perform two basic 
operations: (1) adding new features to its state vector, and (2) updating concurrently 
its estimate of its own state and the locations of previously observed features in the 
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environment. 

Stochastic mapping differs from other applications of the EKF because the size 
of the state vector is modified adaptively as new features are added and removed from 
the map. Initially, no feature locations are known and the state vector is restricted to 
contain only the initial state of the robot. 

Previously published work in stochastic mapping has effectively made two as- 
sumptions: (1) there is sufficient information in the set of measurements available 
from a single robot position to completely and consistently initialize a new feature 
into the map [9,3,8, 10, 11] and (2) a nearest-neighbor gating strategy is sufficient for 
determination of the correspondence between measurements and features. These two 
assumptions have limited the robustness of current CML implementations and have 
restricted the range of environments in which they can be applied. 

In this paper, we describe a new extension to the state-of-the-art in CML by 
presenting a technique for delayed decision making that allows us to perform CML 
with sparse and noisy sonar data. The key innovations of the current paper are to 
add past vehicle positions to the state vector and to maintain explicitly estimates of 
the correlations between current and previous vehicle states. By incorporating past 
vehicle locations in the state vector, we are able to make improved data association 
and feature classification decisions and to initialize new map features by consistently 
combining data from multiple vantage points. 

The motivation for the new approach is the following: if the sensor observations 
available from a single time step do not provide sufficient information to initialize the 
state estimate of a newly detected feature, then information from multiple vehicle po- 
sitions must used. To maintain consistent error bounds, correlations between different 
vehicle locations must be taken into account by the CML algorithm. Further, deci- 
sions that are difficult based on the data from a single position (such as the disposition 
of an individual sonar return) can be made much easier when considered as delayed 
decisions, using data from multiple vehicle positions. 

The structure of this paper is as follows: Section 2 reviews the current state-of- 
the-art for this type of algorithm, the following section describes our new approach in 
detail, and in Section 4 experimental results are presented. 

2. Stochastic Mapping 

Stochastic mapping is a feature-based concurrent mapping and localization algo- 
rithm that was first published by Smith, Self, and Cheeseman [9] and Moutarlier 
and Chatila [3]. The method assumes that there are n features in the environ- 
ment, and that they are static. The true state at time k is designated by x[/i:] = 
x/[/i:]^]^, where x^[/i:] represents the location of the robot, and x/[/i:]^ = 
[^/i [^]^ • • • represent the locations of the environmental features. Let z[k] 

designate the sensor measurements obtained at time k, and designate the set of all 
measurements obtained from time 0 through time k. 

Stochastic mapping algorithms for CML use the extended Kalman filter to com- 
pute recursively a state estimate x[/i:|/i:] = [x^[/i:|/i:]^ Xf[k]'^]'^ at each discrete time 
step k, where x^[/i:|/i:]^ and ^f[k\^ = . . . x/^ are the robot and fea- 

ture state estimates, respectively. Based on assumptions about linearization and data 
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association, this estimate is the approximate conditional mean oip{-x[k]\Z^)\ 

x[fc|A:] « £;[p(x[fc]|Z*)] (1) 

Associated with this state vector is an estimated error covariance, 'Plklk], which rep- 
resents the errors in the robot and feature locations, and the cross-correlations between 
these states: 

Prr[k\k] Prfi[k\k] ••• Prf^[k\k] 

P/ir[fc|fc] P/,/Jfc|fc] ■■■ FfAm 

PfAMk] Pufdm ■■■ P/„/„[fc|fc]. 

( 2 ) 

The method uses two models, a plant model and a measurement model. The plant 
model is used to make predictions of future vehicle positions based on a control input. 
In a two-dimensional implementation, a typical state model for the robot might be: 
Xr = [xr Vr t;]^, representing the vehicle’s east position, north position, heading, 
and speed, respectively. The simplest type of features are points, with feature fi rep- 
resented by X/. = [xi yi]^. The dynamic model for the motion of the robot is given 
by 

:si[k + 1] = f(x[/i:], u[/i:]) -h dx(u[/i:]), (3) 

where f (•) is the plant model, dx(u[/i:]) is a white, Gaussian random process indepen- 
dent of x[0], with magnitude dependent on the control input u[k]. 

The measurement model h(-) for the system is given by 

z[k] = h{^[k]) -hdz, (4) 

where z[k] is the vector of sensor measurements (e.g., range and bearing when using 
sonar). The observation model, h(-), defines the nonlinear coordinate transformation 
from state to observation coordinates. The stochastic process d^, is assumed to be 
white, Gaussian, and independent of x[0] and dx, and has covariance R. Given these 
assumptions, an extended Kalman filter (EKF) is employed to estimate the state x and 
covariance P given the measurements. 

Data association is the process of determining the origin of sensor measurements. 
A decision must be made for each new measurement to determine if (I) it originates 
from one of the features currently in the map, (2) it originates from a new feature, 
or (3) it is spurious. In general, the data association problem is exponentially com- 
plex [12], and no general solution that can run in real-time has been published. Most 
published implementations of CML have used variations of “nearest-neighbor” gating 
techniques. For each feature in the vehicle state vector, predicted range and angle 
measurements are generated and are compared against the actual measurements using 
a weighted statistical distance in measurement space. For all measurements zj [k] that 
can potentially be associated with feature x/. [k], the innovation, Uij [k], and the inno- 
vation covariance, Sij [k], are constructed and the closest measurement within the gate 
defined by the Mahalanobis distance 

Vij[k]'^Sij[k]~^v>ij[k] < 7, 



P[k\k] = 



Prr[k\k] 

Pfrim 



Prfim 

Pffim 



(5) 
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is considered the most likely measurement of that feature [12]. 

Measurements that do not gate with any existing feature become candidates for 
the initialization of new features. Previously published methods have assumed that 
the state of the new feature, x/„+i [k] can be computed using the measurement data 
available from a single vehicle position, using a feature initialization function g(-): 



^U+i[k]=g{x[k\k],Zj[k]). (6) 

For example, for a sensor providing range and bearing measurements, z j [k] = [r 0], 
the feature initialization function for a point g(-) takes the following form: 



x/.+iW = Si^[k\k],zj[k]) 



Xr +r C 08 {(j) + 0) 
yr -\-T sin((/) + 6) 



(J) 



The new feature is integrated into the map by expanding the state vector and 

covariance P[/i: I /i:] as shown below: 



x[k\k] ^ 



^[k\k] 

x/„+JA:]J ’ 



( 8 ) 



P[k\k] ^ 



Prr[k\k] 

Pfr[k\k] 

^ fn + ir[k\k] 



Prf[k\k] 

^ffim 



^rfn + 1 [k\k] 

^/n + l/n + l 



(9) 



where 



^U+iU+Ak\k] = G^P[k\k]Gl + G,K[k]G^, (10) 



[Pu^Am Pu^Am] 



fn + ir[k\k] 

[Pf^^Aml 



G^P[k\k], 



( 11 ) 



Gx is the Jacobian of g with respect to the state vector and is the Jacobian of g 
with respect to the measurement. 



3. Incorporation of Delayed Decision Making 

The key idea of our new approach is to expand the representation to add a number 
of previous vehicle locations to the state vector. We refer to these states as trajectory 
states. Each time the vehicle moves, the previous vehicle location is added to the 
state vector. We introduce the notation xt- [k] to refer to the estimate of the state 
(position) of the robot at time i given all information up to time k. The complete 
trajectory of the robot for time step 0 through time step k — lis given by the vector 
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xt[k] = [x^o [k]'^ [k]'^ x^2 [k]'^ . . . ^tk-i [^]]^- The complete state vector is: 



^r[k\k] 

Xio [k] 

[k] 
x«2 [k] 



x[k\k] 



Xr[k\k] 

xt[A:] 

. x/W _ 



x/i [k] 

X/Jfc] 

X/sW 



X/„-lW 

. x/.N . 



( 12 ) 



The associated covariance matrix is: 



P[k\k] = 



Prr[k\k] 

Ptr[k\k] 

Pfr[k\k] 



Prt[k\k] Prf[k\k]' 

Ftt[k\k] Ptf[k\k] , 
Pft[k\k] Pff[k\k] 



( 13 ) 



or equivalently, 



■ Prr[k\k] 


P rtQ [k\k] 


'^rtk-i[k\k] 


Pr/i [k\k] 


Prfjk\k] 1 


P to’" [^1^] 


Pto^o [k\k] 


'^totk-i[k\k] 


Ptohim 


••• 




Ptfc_lt0 [^1^] 


P^fc-i^fc-i [^1^] 






P/i^[/c|/c] 


^hto[k\k] 


••• 


^hhim 


• •• Phuim 


- ^Ur[k\k] 


^Uto[k\k] 


••• ^Utkir[k\k] 


puhm 


• •• Pufjm. 



(14) 



New trajectory states are added to the state vector each time step by defining a 
new trajectory state [k] = Xr[^|^] and adding this to the state vector: 



x[k\k] ^ 



x^[/i:|/i:] 

xto [k] 
xti [k] 
xt2 [k] 



x«,-i [k] 
xt, [k] 

. */W . 



( 15 ) 
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The state covariance is expanded as follows: 

■ Prr[k\k] Prto[k\k] ... P,t,_J/c|/c] PrtJ/c|/c] P./[/c|/c] ' 

Ptorim Ptotoim ... Ptot,_Am Ptot,im Ptofim 

P[fc|fe] ^ : : : 

Pt.-ir[fc|fc] Pt,_,toim ... Pt,_,t,_,im Pt,_,t,[k\k] Pt,_,f[k\k] 

Pt,r[k\k] Pt,tolk\k] ... Pt,t,_Am Pt.tMk] Pt,f[k\k] 

Pfr[k\k] Pfto[k\k] ... Pft,_,m] Pft,[k\k] Pff[k\k] 

( 16 ) 

where = P^i [A:|A:], P(^/[A:|A:] = Pr/[fc|A:], and Pj^i Jfc|A:] = Frr[k\k]- 

The growth of the state vector in this manner increases the computational burden, how- 
ever it is straightforward to delete old vehicle trajectory states and associated terms in 
the covariance, once all the measurements from a given time step have been either 
processed or discarded. 

This process of adding past states is similar to a fixed-lag Kalman smoother [13]. 
In a fixed-lag smoother, states exceeding a certain age are automatically removed. In 
our approach, states are added and removed based on the data processing require- 
ments of the stochastic mapping process. Unlike the fixed-lag smoother, states are not 
necessarily removed in the order in which they are added. 

With the addition of prior vehicle states to the state vector, it now becomes pos- 
sible to initialize new features using measurements from multiple time steps. For 
example, consider the initialization of a new feature using two measurements, z[ki] 
and z[k 2 ], taken at time steps ki and k 2 . The state of the new feature can be computed 
using a feature initialization function involving data from multiple time steps: 

x/„+i = [fc], [k], [z[kif z[k 2 ff ). (17) 

For example, in two-dimensions if each measurement is a range-only sonar measure- 
ment, then the function g(-) represents a solution for the intersection of two circles. 
The covariance for the new feature is initialized in a similar fashion as shown above in 
Equations 9 to 1 1, except that the Jacobian matrix G x will contain additional non-zero 
terms corresponding to the trajectory states and the Jacobian matrix G^. The proce- 
dure is the same if the feature initialization function g(-) is a function of measurements 
from more than two time steps. New feature initialization can also be performed using 
non-linear least squares [14] performed on many measurements, instead of using an 
explicit function g(-). 

To provide improved stability, the addition of new features to the state vector can 
be delayed to occur only when the initializing Jacobians indicate that the new feature 
estimate is well-conditioned. By examining the different possible initialization sets 
and choosing the Jacobian with the smallest values, the most stable initialization can 
be determined. In addition, one can incorporate an adaptive motion control step to 
direct the robot to move to a better vantage point that will yield a more stable initial- 
ization. By considering second-order derivatives, the robot can determine the optimal 
direction to move in order to obtain data that will yield the most stable initialization 
of a new feature. 

Once a new feature is initialized, the map can be updated using all other previ- 
ously obtained measurements that can be associated with the new feature. We call 
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this procedure a ’’batch update”. It allows the maximum amount of information to be 
extracted from all past measurements. 

The ability to perform a batch update using many previous measurements pro- 
vides a facility for making delayed data association decisions. If there is ambiguity 
about the correspondence between measurements and features, decisions can be post- 
poned until additional information becomes available. Feature extraction is also sim- 
plified. The initialization of complex features in situations with high ambiguity can 
be greatly simplified by considering a batch of data obtained at multiple time steps. 

4. Experimental Results 

To demonstrate the approach, we present the application of the method to ring sonar 
data from a B2I mobile robot, shown in Figure I. Figures 2 to 4 show the results of 
an experiment performed in a simple 6-foot by 8 -foot room made of plywood. The 
data association and feature modeling techniques used in this experiment utilized a 
priori knowledge of the structure of the box, namely that each corner of the box was 
created by two walls, and that each wall was bounded at each end by a comer. More 
generic and powerful “anytime” data association techniques are in development and 
should be applicable to more complex scenarios. These results are reported here only 
as a means of illustrating how delayed decision making and batch reprocessing can be 
used for CML in a situation where individual measurements are sparse and provide 
weak constraints. 

The data processing for this experiment proceeded as follows. First, the vehicle 
dead-reckoned around the room for 50 timesteps, collecting the data shown in Fig- 
ure 2(a), but not initializing any features. At each time step, a new vehicle trajectory 
state was added to the system state vector, using Equations 15 and 16. The dead- 
reckoned vehicle trajectory is shown in Figure 2(b). After fifty time steps, a search 
was performed on all the sonar returns acquired to find a large subset of returns origi- 
nating from a single point in the room. Because of the structure of the box, this point 
can safely be assumed to be one of the corners of the box, since they are visible from 
the largest number of sensing locations. From this subset of returns, the pair of re- 
turns obtained that provided the most stable initialization of a new point feature was 
selected, and used to initialize a new point feature. This feature corresponded to the 
upper left corner of the box, and serves as the “seed” feature for reconstmction of the 
box. 

Next, a search was performed to find sonar returns that were tangent to lines 
drawn from the initial corner, corresponding to the two walls that comprise the corner. 
The initialization for each wall was based on a single measurement and the constraint 
that the wall passes through the corner. Subsequently, searches were performed to 
find a sonar returns consistent with new point features that lay close to the new walls. 
The chosen sonar returns were used, together with the state estimate for the respective 
walls, to initialize new point features corresponding to the upper right corner and 
lower left corner of the box. This process was continued around the box until the 
bottom right corner was initialized without any measurements as the intersection of 
two walls. An additional point feature, a crack on one of the walls, was discovered and 
mapped from a single measurement as a point constrained to lie on the wall. After the 
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Figure 1: B21 mobile robot in the plywood box. 

initializations, nine constrained features (shown in Figure 3(a)) were mapped using 
nine range measurements (shown in Figure 3(b)). 

Once these features were initialized, nearest-neighbor gating was performed be- 
tween all of the remaining sonar measurements and the newly initialized map fea- 
tures. All the measurements that were uniquely matched to one of the nine features 
are shown in Figure 4(a). Finally, Figure 4(b) shows the result when all these mea- 
surements are applied in a single batch update, resulting in a dramatic reduction in the 
uncertainty ellipses for the estimated feature locations and in the complete trajectory 
of the vehicle. 



5. Conclusion 

This paper has described a technique for incorporating delayed decision making into 
stochastic mapping algorithms for CML. The approach enables the initialization of 
features using data from multiple time steps and improved data association decision- 
making. The method has been applied using data from a ring of Polaroid sonar sensors 
from a B21 robot, demonstrating the ability to perform CML with sparse and ambigu- 
ous data. The experiment shown above is quite simple, and utilized a priori knowledge 
of the environmental structure to solve the data association problem. However, the ex- 
periment provides one illustration of the benefits of adding past vehicle positions to 
the state vector, enabling stochastic mapping to be performed in situations where the 
state of a feature can only by partially observed from a single vehicle position. This 
approach should allow the development of robust CML implementations that use more 
complex objects as map features. 

Work in progress is applying the technique in combination with decoupled 
stochastic mapping [10] to larger-scale and more complex experiments using both 
land and underwater robots. 
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Figure 2: (a) Set of all measurements acquired over 50 time steps. Each sonar return is shown 
as a circular arc, with rays drawn from the center of the dead-reckoned robot position to the 
center of each arc. (b) Dead-reckoned vehicle trajectory, with 3-cr error ellipses. 





(a) 



(b) 



Figure 3: (a) Nine measurements used to initialize nine new features, starting with the corner 
in the upper left of the figure, and building in both directions around the room, closing the box 
in the lower right hand corner, (b) State estimates and 3-cr error ellipses for the nine initialized 
features. 
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Figure 4: (a) Sonar measurements that uniquely gated with the nine initialized features, to be 

used in the batch update, (b) Feature location estimates, vehicle trajectory, and error ellipses 

after the batch update. 
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Abstract: This paper concerns the instrumenting of a small watercraft 
to support a hybrid navigation strategy which combines remote human 
supervisory guidance with reaction based obstacle avoidance. This style of 
control is called ‘tele-autonomous’. Potential applications include search 
and rescue operations, coastal surveillance, water pollution source tracing 
and surface support for a submersible. Details are provided, the concept 
promoted and future plans sketched. 



1. Introduction 

It is now relatively easy to develop fully autonomous mobile robots for oper- 
ations in well-structured factory environments [1, 2]. Tasks such as delivering 
components between workstations or carrying out surveillance duties can be 
accomplished autonomously and reliably in such domains. 

In less structured environments such as in a home or in rugged outdoor 
situations [3, 4] a greater degree of intelligence based on sensor data acquisition 
and interpretation is required. The provision of autonomous system support 
becomes more expensive and, generally, reliability is poor. 

Where the motivation has less to do with the reduction of human re- 
sources and more to do with safety and convenience, teleoperation, particu- 
larly in sensor-rich modes, has a lot to offer. Permitting humans to control 
complex navigation and manipulative tasks at a remote, hazardous site (as 
in mining, space exploration, undersea operations, in mine fields and nuclear 
plants) whilst, they, themselves, are in a safe and comfortable control centre 
offers many practical advantages. 

Furthermore, such solutions can be delivered with reduced levels of artifi- 
cial intelligence, since human judgement can be as fully engaged as the sensor 
feedback quality permits. With appropriate sensor feedback and sensitive and 
responsive feed-forward control, it is possible to extend ‘teleoperation’ into 
‘tele-existence’ where the operator has the sensation of being at the remote 
site but without the danger or discomfort. Some forms of virtual reality can 
extend this type of activity towards creating computer-fabricated worlds within 
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which people and machines interact to ultimately complete physical tasks with 
human intelligence and machine capabilities nicely matched. 

This paper is concerned with capturing the essence of both autonomous 
functionality and sensor-rich teleoperation in a hybrid structure which flexibly 
provides a variable mix of automation and human intervention, in this case, 
with respect to watercraft navigation. The term ‘tele- autonomous’ has been 
invented to represent this hybrid approach. This mode is a type of supervisory 
control but where the degree of human involvement can range from peripheral 
to intense, depending on the mission goals and the time- varying environmental 
circumstances. 

Possible applications include tracking the sources of pollution, search and 
rescue operations, surface support for submersibles and recreational activities. 

We have chosen a recreational craft, a ‘water-bike’, as the platform for 
tele-autonomous experiments (See Figure 1). This craft is small (2 metres 
in length) and yet is capable of carrying a payload sufficient for appropriate 
instrumentation and power sources. The ‘control centre’ for tele-autonomous 
operations can be shore based (See Figure 2) or on-board another vessel. 




Figure 1. Instrumented ‘Water Bike’ 

2. Essential Requirements 

The essential requirements for safe watercraft navigation are as follows: 

1. The location of the craft should be known. This can be accomplished using 
Global Positioning Systems (GPS). The recent turning off of the ‘selective 
availability’ clock error by U.S.A. defence forces makes even stand-alone 
systems sufficiently accurate for these purposes, though both differential 
and phase modes can improve this considerably. 

2. A naval map of the area, particularly in electronic form, allows path plan- 
ing to be carried out. 

3. Knowledge of surrounding vessels or hazards not shown in the naval maps 
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Figure 2. Shore Based Remote Control Centre (Home Base) 

is important. This information can be provided by radar but only within 
accuracies of ± 25 metres up to tens of kilometres. Being able to relate 
the radar data to the map details is very important. 

4. Steering and speed controls are needed. A number of steering servos sys- 
tems which allow set bearings (supported by a flux gate compass) to be 
followed are readily available on the market. Accelerator control is not 
usually provided but can easily be achieved. 

3. Auxiliary Instrumentation 

The following extra instrumentation is used for our experiments: 

1. A laser time-of-flight scanning rangeflnder capable of measuring a one 
dimensional sweep of range data at 0.5 degree intervals over 180 degrees 
up to 50 metres with ± 3cm accuracy. 

2. An optical gyroscope with relatively low drift to help with steering control. 

3. Night vision video camera for low light operations. 

4. Stereo colour cameras for stereo viewing by the operator. 

5. A video cross bar switch to select various video sources for viewing from 
the control station. 

6. Video transmitter (s). 

7. Pitch/roll/bearing sensor. 

8. Radio ethernet communications. 
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4. Implementation Details 

Figure 3 shows the block schematic for the whole system. Two distinct com- 
munications subsystems are shown, one based on video transmitters, the other 
on radio ethernet, the latter with a return path from the control centre to the 
watercraft for steering and speed control. 




Figure 3. Tele-Autonomous System Block Schematic 

A Raytheon RL 70CRC chart plotter system displays both GPS (Global 
Positioning System) derived position fixes on an electronic chart and radar 
scan data from a Raytheon system. In split screen mode both the mapping 
and radar data can be viewed simultaneously to scale and ‘synchronised’ in 
central location and orientation. A single colour video camera can provide 
both sets of data in a single image via a quality video radio transmitter to a 
remote (shore or boat based) home station. 

A pair of stereo colour cameras (See 4) are genlocked so as to provide field 
sequential video through multiplexing electronics. A single video stream is radio 
transmitted from the camera pairs to a home base head mounted stereo visor 
which, demultiplexes the signals to the left and right screens. Alternatively, 
electronically switched glasses can be used to view the camera screen in stereo 
imagery on a standard TV receiver screen. It is planned to provide a night 
vision (0 lux) camera with its own infra-red illuminator for night operations. 
Switching video streams between the mapping/radar camera, the stereo camera 
pair and the night vision camera can be achieved using a video cross-bar switch 
is controlled via standard RS232 serial line to the serial line server (shown in 
Figure 3). Up to 8 input video channels can be handled so a number of other 
cameras in strategically useful positions can be easily added - including cameras 
which may be on a tethered submersible, for which the ‘up top’ vessel is the 
surface support base. 

An Erwin Sick scanning rangefinder is used to detect relatively close ob- 
stacles fioating in the water in front of the vessel. The rangefinder shown in 
Figure 4 is fitted with a mask to block out specular refiections from the wa- 
ter, which can frustrate the instrument. This rangefinder can provide ±3cm 
accuracy range up to 50 metres away at 1/2 degree intervals over a horizontal 
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Figure 4. Stereo Cameras 



sweep of 180 degrees. The range data is channelled at 9600 baud via a RS232 
serial link to the line server. 




Figure 5. Erwin Sick rangefinder with Anti-specular Refiection ‘Mask’ 

An optical gyroscope and a pitch/tilt sensor are also linked to the serial 
line server. The optical gyroscope can be used to aid steering control whilst 
the pitch/tilt sensor can indicate the altitude and rocking movements of the 
vessel to complement the interpretations made via the stereo cameras. 

All of the instrumentation data scan provided via the serial line server 
(range, pitch/tilt, optical gyroscope) are transmitted via radio ethernet to a 
remote Silicon Graphics workstation at the home base in graphic from, allowing 
for easy interpretation by the operator. Control signals from the home base to 
the vessel are also transmitted via radio ethernet to the serial line server and 
from there to where they are acted upon via RS232 serial links, the serial line 
server being a multiple full duplex device. 

An Raytheon sportspilot steering servo system directly operates the steer- 
ing wheel, which in turn swivels the rear outboard petrol engine via cables. 
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The steering servo systems is designed to hold a set bearing by adjusting the 
steering wheel to maintain bearing data provided by a flux gate compass. The 
normal operation with a human pilot on board, is to point the vessel in the 
intended direction and then to engage the autopilot to maintain that bearing. 
If the pilot were to override this operation by taking hold of the steering wheel, 
the servo system simply takes over again to keep the new bearing once the 
wheel is released by the human pilot. Minor bearing adjustments can be made 
by pressing small buttons on the unit. 

The way we have chosen to steer the craft involves a small amount of 
lateral thinking. Once the autopilot is engaged, steering bearing changes can 
be smoothly implemented by rotating the steering flux gate compass about 
a vertical axis in the opposite direction by an amount equal to the intended 
bearing change. The autopilot is ‘tricked’ into taking up a new bearing by 
trying to maintain what it takes to be original setting. A Directed Perception 
Inc. pan/tilt head is used for this purpose; it too is controlled via the serial line 
server by the operator at the home station. The pan axis is used to rotate the 
flux gate compass and the tilt axis to adjust the outboard motor accelerator 
via a light cable. Thus both steering and speed are controlled via this single 
pan/tilt head. 

However, the pan axis does not permit a full ±180 degree rotation, there 
being a dead zone of ±30 degrees. If the vessel is required to make a round trip 
in straight line segments in a single loop, or complete several loops this could be 
a problem. A simple solution was found. It takes advantage of the possibility 
of ‘taking over’ the wheel to change the intended bearing. In our strategy the 
vessel is trying to maintain a pseudo single bearing but is being ‘tricked’ by 
rotating the compass. Stopping the wheel from turning whilst rotating the 
compass is like resetting the bearing. Very simply, a braking a solenoid is 
actuated when the pan angle is nearing the limit and the intention would be to 
move beyond this except for this limit. The solenoid activation is implemented 
using the tilt control in a position beyond the idling speed point of motor 
accelerator control to trip a microswitch. The solenoid pushes a brake pad 
against the steering wheel to hold it flxed, at which time the panning position of 
the pan/tilt head is moved back to where maximum rotation in either direction 
is possible. Then the wheel is released and the vessel is accelerated again in its 
original direction. Now, however, maximum steering range is re-established. 
Thus the maximum steering change potential can be reinstated when a limit is 
being approached and an effectively continuous bearing change accumulating 
beyond 360 degrees can be achieved. Absolute bearing data is provided on 
the chart display which uses a separate flux gate compass as a reference and 
the optical gyroscope can also be used to assist in making steering changes, 
although this should not be necessary with a bit of practice. Since the response 
to a bearing change command would be subject to the speed of the vessel, the 
gain of the servo system and other factors such as wind and currents, the optical 
gyroscope can indicate actual bearing changes over short terms, without the 
gyroscope drift being of significance. Whilst the map plus radar data can give 
a large scale view of navigational activity, the stereo camera view and the laser 
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range finder scans provide localised range sensing which may prove valuable 
for manoeuvres close to obstacles. 

An automatic obstacle avoidance mechanism can take over when the op- 
erator is perhaps occupied with other matters. Only this reactive autonomy 
has been considered so far; other aspects may be added later, depending on the 
task at hand. The Sick rangefinder can detect potential collisions with obstacle 
closer than 50 metres surrounding the vessel in the forward 180 degrees. The 
appropriate action is to slow the vessel, steer around obstacles and then to 
resume the original track. This strategy is currently being implemented. It is 
hoped that its success can be demonstrated when the paper is presented. Some 
aspects of the strategy relate to work with a semi-automatic wheelchair [5]. 

As indicated above, the tele-autonomous mode to be experimented with 
first is that of human intervention for global path planning with the sup- 
port of mapping/GPS/radar data but to provide local obstacle avoidance au- 
tonomously by linking rangefinder data analysis with the steering and speed 
control once the overall plan is specified by the operator. The operator can in- 
tervene at will at any time. Thus, once a navigation mission has been planned 
and commenced, local obstacle avoidance can be carried out automatically and 
the operator will be alerted only when some situation too complex to handle 
autonomously arises. 

At a later stage in our experiments it is intended that aspects such as route 
planning using map/GPS/radar data be automated once the operator has set 
the parameters of the overall mission. Once again, the operator will be free 
to take over at any time. Thus, parts of a mission may be almost completely 
carried out autonomously but other, more critical, stages can be under the 
direct and detailed control of the operator. Mixtures of automatic and human 
operator control can be used to suit particular missions and circumstances. 

5. Conclusions 

This paper has described preliminary work on a semi- autonomous watercraft, 
arguing the case for a mode of control called ’tele-autonomous’, in which human 
high level supervision and low level activation modes are mixed according to 
the needs of the mission. Further work has yet to be done to demonstrate the 
full capability of such an approach and to properly gauge the best way in which 
human guidance and autonomous capabilities might be combined for various 
defined tasks, including search and rescue, submersible surface support and 
tracing water pollution sources. 
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Abstract: This paper describes a virtual collaborative world simulator, DVECS 
(Distributed Virtual Environment Collaborative Simulator), for underwater robots 
and its underwater vehicle, SAUVIM (Semi- Autonomous Underwater Vehicle for 
Intervention Missions). DVECS is used for testing unmanned underwater vehicles 
(UUVs) of both real and simulated worlds where interaction and cooperation of 
other real and simulated vehicles, obstacles, situations, conditions and disturbances 
in a hybrid, synthetic, virtual environment can be observed without physical 
intervention. This virtual system can be used to determine: (1) the optimal 
performance and criteria for the cooperating vehicles and its relative application; (2) 
the determination of the advantages and disadvantages of collaborative application 
tasks between multiple UUVs; and (3) the optimal communication links between the 
cooperating vehicles and its remote control stations. DVECS is used as a 
monitoring system. 



1. Introduction 

Even with the inereased interest in the development of underwater robotie 
teehnology, the design, fabrieation and analysis of autonomous underwater vehieles 
(AUVs) are still very eomplex and expensive. The unpredietable and hazardous 
underwater environment is extremely unforgiving and remote. With limitations in 
eommunieation, an AUV must eontinuously operate in a fully autonomous or near 
autonomous modes. These requirements immensely eomplieate the diagnosis and 
evaluation of an AUV s many subsystems. In order to ensure reliability in these 
systems, it is imperative to obtain and maintain aeeurate software and hardware data. 
For these purposes, it is absolutely neeessary to test and re-test these systems under 
severe or extreme eonditions in a eontrolled laboratory environment before 
operational or sea-trial deployment. In addition, many military, seientifie and 
eommereial tasks in open oeeans often require multi-national partieipation, and it 
beeomes a neeessity to rehearse these operations before the aetual operation; thus, 
establishing operational strategy and ensuring the sueeess of the operation without 
releasing proprietary or seeured materials. This is where DVECS beeomes the 
ultimate tool. 
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Several universities have eondueted researeh in the graphie simulator arena. To 
mention a few, they are: (a) the Naval Postgraduate Sehool and their NPS AUV 
Integrated Simulator for their NPS AUV [1]; (b) the University of Tokyo and their 
Multi- Vehiele Simulator for their Twin-Burger AUV [2]; and (e) the Autonomous 
Undersea Systems Institute and their Cooperative AUV Development Coneept [3]. 
Both the NPS and UT systems were developed on the IRIX environment of the 
Silieon Graphies workstation, while the AUSI system runs on the Win32 
environment on an Intel based system. All systems, however, are running the 
OpenGL graphie protoeols, whieh is platform independent. 

DVECS was developed with the sole objeetive of redueing the lead-time 
required for (1) the tedious aspeets of pre-testing software and hardware before 
deployment and (2) the eollaboration of various AUVs without having to eonsider 
the transportation of these vehieles. Mueh of DVECS is based and developed on the 
graphie test platform arehiteeture for underwater vehieles by Yuh, Adivi and Choi 
[4], and the SGI GL based 3-dimensional graphies by Choi, Yuh and Takashige [5]. 

DVECS utilizes a similar software arehiteeture of a eombined hierarehieal and 
heterarehieal strueture of the previous test platforms along with an OpenGL based 
simulation system and a variety of different wireless eommunieations methods — 
radio frequeney links, eommereial eellular telephones, wireless Ethernet, wireless 
LAN and asynehronous transfer mode — for data transfer. Finally, DVECS 
ineorporates a projeetion VR system that eonsists of a RGB high-resolution and 
high-refresh-rate projeetor and polarized eyewear with an emitter. Thus, this system 
ereates an immersion effeet. 



2. DVECS 

The design, testing and operation of AUVs and their eontrol systems ean benefit 
immensely from interaetive, 3 -dimensional (3D) eomputer simulations. In 
partieular, developing and testing eomplex systems that involve multiple 
autonomous underwater robots operating in an uneontrolled environment is 
eonsiderably safer and eost-effeetive in a eontrolled synthetie environment than a 
real environment, sinee the researeh vehieles are not plaeed at risk of loss or 
damage. Mission planning, monitoring and analysis ean also benefit from an 
interaetive, 3D virtual environment sinee its performanee ean be tested prior to 
aetual sea-trials. For these reasons, the Distributed Virtual Environment 
Collaborative Simulator (DVECS) was developed to be used in hybrid synthetie 
simulations for testing real and virtual vehieles in a eommon environment and for 
mission eollaboration, planning, monitoring and analysis of existing unmanned 
underwater vehieles (UUVs), as deseribed in Figure 1. 

DVECS arehiteeture is designed to operate in a networked environment sueh that 
eaeh eomponent of the simulation ean be run on a separate system, proeessor or 
virtual maehine within a single eomputer; thus, distributing the eomputation load. 
This feature offers several advantages over a single system layout. 
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Figure 1: DVECS Development Environment 

First, it is possible to modify or create new components with minimal restrictions 
on internal architecture. As long as each component adheres to specifically 
prescribed requirements for communication, language and operating system, the 
design and implementation of each component is irrelevant to the rest of the system. 

Second, users can design and test their AUV simulations across the Internet 
using common servers. This allows computationally intensive 3D simulation of 
interaction between multiple objects in the virtual world to be simulated on one or 
more centralized high performance computers, while the processing requirements 
for the user s AUV simulations are no more than what their physical AUVs would 
normally require. Thus, this optimizes the computation time and allows users to 
accurately evaluate their vehicle s computation performance and requirements. 

Finally, multiple simulated or physical entities can interact over a networked 
environment without requiring them to share code or knowledge of each other s 
capabilities so proprietary or secured algorithms can be tested in a common 
environment without making them public. This allows for collaboration from many 
different sectors of the underwater community that wish to evaluate their AUV in 
conjunction with pre-tested AUVs, as shown in Figure 2. 




Figure 2: DVECS and MVS Collaboration 
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2.1 Vehicle Dynamics 

DVECS, when in a monitoring mode, does not eonsider vehiele dynamies sinee 
transmitted data direetly refleets the motions of the vehiele in the real-world 
environment. However, when in the simulation mode, the interaeting system must 
eonsider the basie underwater vehiele dynamies. The following veetor equation: 

M]^+A{V)V + h = F 

where V\_ is the linear and angular velocities in the vehicle coordinates; 
mL is the inertia matrix; A\_ ineludes all the nonlinear dynamie 

terms with veloeity terms; and h\_ R^ is a veetor representing other forees and 

torques exeept F\_ R^ , whieh represents the forees and torques generated by the 
thruster forees. [6] 

2.2 Virtual User Interface 

As mentioned, DVECS uses a multiple Silieon Graphies workstation setup that 
eomprises of an Onyx, an Indy and an O^, and interfaees with an Eleetrohome 
Virtual Reality Projeetion unit and Stereographies CrystalEyes eyewear and emitter 
system. 

The DVECS software is a multi-layered C++ program modularized by its 
subsystems and utilizes the inheritanee properties. It uses OpenGL graphies 
libraries to generate the baekground, vehieles and obstaeles, and uses Open Inventor 
3D toolkit protoeols to ereate the 3 -dimensional, virtual images. 




Figure 3: DVECS for AUV in an Undersea Environment Testing and Evaluation 

Currently, DVECS eonsists of multiple windows that represent a 3 -dimensional 
environment, a front eamera view with video overlay eapabilities, a manipulator 
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camera view and a control panel. Figure 3 shows DVECS showing the Semi- 
Autonomous Vehicle for Intervention Missions (SAUVIM) at the Loihi Seamount 
test site off the Big Island of Hawaii. 



3. SAUVIM 

The Semi- Autonomous Undersea Vehicle for Intervention Missions (SAUVIM) is a 
class of AUV that extends the envelope of missions from the traditional wide area 
survey and fly-by missions to include close-in navigation and interactive tasks that 
are accomplished by means of its robotic manipulator and sensors. As seen in Figure 

4, SAUVIM is a free-flooded deep-water AUV that has six primary pressure vessels, 
batteries, sensors and other ancillary systems mounted onto a 6061 -aluminum frame. 




Figure 4: SAUVIM Components 



The floatation foam is primary located on the topmost and lateral sides of the 
vehicle. Inside the frame on the upper of the two levels are aft lateral thruster, six 
primary pressure vessels, electrical junction boxes, forward lateral thruster, and 
primary sensor rack. On the lower level proceeding are battery banks, ballast 
carriage and robotic arm storage bay with the active and passive robotic arms slug 
underneath a retractable platform. Located outboard of the frame are the four 
vertical thrusters, three fins and decent ballast mounts. Out on each side of the 
vehicle are pylons, which are easily collapsible and contain a Tecnadyne Model- 
2010 brushless thruster that is capable of ISOlbf output. The other six thrusters 
consist of two lateral and four vertical units that are a Tecnadyne Model- 1020 model 
capable of 471bf output. Figure 5 shows SAUVIM during its construction and 
assembly phases. 
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Figure 5: SAUVIM during Assembly 

The vehicle has twin VME-bus computers housed in the middle set of pressure 
vessels. These are outfitted with Force Computing CPU boards based on the 
Motorola 68060 processor, navigation tasks will be dedicated primarily to the port- 
side bottle bus while arm control and coordination while be handled by the 
starboard-side VME CPU. The two computers will be linked together with a RS-232 
serial line for time synching and backup communication along with a RJ-45 10- 
base-T twisted pair Ethernet connection. The various vehicle sensors (ranging sonar, 
scanning sonar, video cameras, etc.) and actuators (fins, thrusters, ballast release, 
etc.) are in a split configuration that allows the vehicle to self-recover from failure 
scenarios involving leakage and localized component failure. 

To help insure fault tolerance, the batteries - six DeepSea Systems model SB48- 
18 and six SB24-38 - are feeding power buses that are isolated to each respective 
pressure vessel. These batteries, although having a relatively low energy density for 
a given volume were chosen for their ease of maintenance and potential turnaround 
time between missions. 

The vehicle will be initially launched and tested in shallow water during the 
vehicle development and debugging missions. To facilitate easier systems 
maintenance and handling during this period, the floatation foam and pressure 
vessels employed on the vehicle will be pressure rated to only 600 feet of depth - 
upgrades to versions capable of sustaining 20,000 ft dives will be made; in so doing 
the dry mass of the SAUVIM will climb from 8,500 lbs to 13,500 lbs. The syntactic 
foam used on the full ocean depth vehicle will be standard glass micro-sphere and 
epoxy matrix foam, and the shallow water foam is rigid polyurethane foam. The 
SAUVIM will undergo shallow water testing with an abbreviated fairing. The front 
and aft areas will have fiberglass shields for flow development mounted to the 
frame. For the deep-water vehicle a much more complete carbon fiber/kevlar 
composite fairing shell will be fabricated for the vehicle to allow for drag 
minimization and some measure of collision damage absorption. 

The main robotic manipulator is the Ansaldo/Maris Corporation Model 7080, 
which is an oil-filled 7-dof (degree-of- freedom), robotic manipulator that is capable 
of carrying 6kg payloads at full extension. The resolvers for commutation and 
positioning of the brushless motors within the arm are carried in the right-forward 
pressure vessel. The software and control architecture of the manipulator systems is 
being jointly developed with University of Genoa in Italy. 
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The vehicle and support systems are collapsible into one standard shipping 
container, facilitating deployment of the SAUVIM to worldwide locations. 
Command and control for the vehicle development missions will be done over a 
tether line that will feature serial and RJ-45 links to the Navigation computer CPU 
bottle. This link will swapped over to an acoustic modem towards that end of the 
vehicle systems testing in shallow water. 



3.1 SAUVIM Navigation and Positioning Sensors 

In order to successfully complete the far-field navigation to a worksite, close-in 
navigation around the site and manipulative tasks, SAUVIM carries an array of 
sensors. The first two classes of tasks are performed autonomously while the last 
class of task is performed in a terse command loop structure allowing for low- 
bandwidth command and control. SAUVIM will carry the following sensors for far- 
field navigation and collision avoidance: ranging sonar, scanning sonar, INS units, 
pressure sensors and a Doppler velocity log. For close-in navigation and 
intervention, task accomplishment will comprised of three custom-build Automatic 
Object Ranging and Dimensioning (AORD) sensors, which consist of a laser 
ranging array (LRA), passive arm (PA) and manipulator homing sensor (MRS). 
Consideration to carrying a stereo camera pair for ranging is also being considered, 
and other CCD cameras will be mounted for semi-autonomous event monitoring. 
Other supplemental sensors will be available to the SAUVIM Navigation and Arm 
Control computers via an RS-232 link to the oceanographic Mission Sensor Package 
(MSP), which will also be onboard. 

The six ranging sonar. Perry Tritech PA200/20-S units, are bundled on RS-485 
interfaces. Two bundles of three lead into each of the two VME computers. 
Mounted one to each of the six principle directions around the vehicle, these sonar, 
which feature a 200kHz pulse with a 20E conical beam-front and 1 00m effective 
range, are intended primarily for collision avoidance, and bottom and free-surface 
ranging. Based on pool tests, these units have a minimum range of 1.5m and 
repeatability within 5 cm, and will be quite useful as altimeters and depth-meters for 
the vertically orientated units. 

Two Imagenex 675kHz Model 881-000-105 radial scanning sonar will be used 
for bottom mapping and collision avoidance. One unit will be mounted on the 
forward end of the vehicle while the other will be mounted aft. The data return from 
these units is the sonic based analogue to a radar sweep. RS-485 based and highly 
programmable, these units will be used for collision avoidance as well as bottom 
characterization and mapping. The main challenge is to code the image and data 
garnishing software. These units feature and fan shaped beam of 1 .7E horizontal by 
30E vertical spread with a maximum range out to 100m with a 360E scan horizon 
capacity. 
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Within the forward pressure vessel is the primary vehiele primary inertial 
navigation sensor (INS), whieh is a Watson AHRS-BA303. Not a true INS, this unit 
is a RS-232-based gyro-unit that gives heading, piteh and roll angles and veloeities. 
A seeondary INS unit, whieh is the Preeision Navigation Model TCM-2, will be 
housed within the Arm Control CPU pressure vessel. This unit features a 2-axis 
inelinometer and 3 -axis fluxgate eompass that will yield orientation mueh like the 
Watson unit. 

Two pressure sensors will be aboard SAUVIM. These are both Data 
Instruments/Honeywell DS-2 units, whieh feature a 4-20mA eurrent loop output. 
Eaeh of these unit outputs will be feed to the arm eontrol and navigation eomputers. 
These units have a range from 0-10,000psi absolute with a -1% FSO aeeuraey. 
These will be used for mid-water depth traeking and for bottom proximity traeking. 
Ballast release of the vehiele will be eoordinated based on the output of these 
sensors primarily, and from the ranging sonar seeondarily. To allow for dead 
reekoning via single-integration teehniques, the addition of a Doppler Veloeity Log 
(DVL) to the SAUVIM vehiele is being eonsidered. 

Most of the above sensors are intended for far-field navigation, vehiele 
positioning and eollision avoidanee although most will be used in the elose-in 
navigation and intervention task phases as well. The next elass of sensors is all 
primarily intended for use during the elose-in navigation and intervention tasks. 
These are the three AORD sensors, whieh are being developed in-house. 

The first is a laser ranging array (LRA) that in its seeond-generation 
eonfiguration eonsisting of sixteen diode lasers in a grid array along with a CCD 
eamera eentered in the array. Data proeessing of the laser dot loeations is done by a 
PC- 104 based eomputer with an Imagenex frame grabber board. The effeet of 
parallax migration of the laser dots aeross the array is exploited by this unit. The 
effeetive range in water was determined to be about 5-6 meters through fresh water. 
A four-laser unit was tested with about -5% relative positioning aeeuraey in a 
darkened room from 0.5 to about 5m. Testing and establishment of the aeeuraey of 
the underwater unit is now underway as well as making the software more robust to 
deal with turbid water eonditions and unit ealibration. 

The next element of the AORD sensor array is the PA (Figure 6). This is a two 
segment robotie arm that is eonstrueted from aluminum 6061 alloy. Filled with 
white #9 mineral oil, this unit has two three-axis gimbals at eaeh of two end 
eanisters and a single-axis hinge joint between the two arm segments. The larger, 
base eanister is mounted to the retraetable arm tray on the vehiele portside, opposite 
to the aetive arm. The tubing segments are approximately 0.5 and 0.75 meters in 
length eaeh use neoprene bellows to allow joint flexibility and have wiring strung 
internally within the arm. The arm has seven JDK MieroDeviees open-wiper 
potentiometer assemblies, whieh have a lOkOhm range. These are powered by a 
twin set of rails at 5VDC and all of the wiper voltages are feed baek on individual 
lines and are routed to the arm eontrol bottle VME eomputer Matrix A/D board. 
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Figure 6: Passive Arm Set-up 



Typically, the Ansaldo arm will deploy the lower canister of the PA from a 
storage cradle position on the arm tray to the seabed bottom or the task area. Initial 
task sites will be highly structured and ferrous in nature. This will allow the 
electromagnet within the PA arm to attach to the task site. Deployment of the PA 
will allow the reference frame of the seabed and task site become known with 
respect to the SAUVIM coordinate system and will allow for active arm correct for 
vehicle drift due to currents and or second law action-reaction motions that the 
SAUVIM experiences. 

The last element of the AORD suite is the MHS unit, which consists of a CCD 
camera and a SuperCircuits Model PC74WR with a 512x512 pixel resolution, 
mounted above the sixth joint of the Ansaldo arm. This unit is linked to a PC- 1 04 
(Real Time Devices CMH486DXI00HR) computer also equipped with an Imagenex 
frame grabber board. The unit is programmed to identify circular bar codes and 
range to them to allow for final orientation and guidance of the manipulator. This 
unit gives the range and off-axis orientation to the bar code as well as an identifier 
number for the code. Effective range based on preliminary dry testing is from about 
0.6m in to about 25cm. Relative accuracy is about -I -2cm in the near limit range. 

The remaining sensors are supplementary sensors for the SAUVIM vehicle. 
These consist of video cameras and the MSP sensors. Video cameras are of both 
monochrome and color varieties and will be mounted onto SAUVIM. These consist 
of SuperCircuits PC75WR and PC74WR CCD camera units, respectively. Five 
monochrome cameras will be mounted, one to each side of the vehicle as well as the 
rear and two in the nose for general video feedback for any supervisor monitoring 
the vehicle progress topside. A color stereo pair of cameras will face into the arm 
workspace. The will be used for stereo ranging and visualization data gathering. 
These will be slaved to a PC- 1 04 based architecture with one to two frame grabber 
boards. The MSP sensors include a nephlometer, CTD sensor, 3-axis field 
magnetometer, and a pH and dissolved oxygen sensor. The outputs of these sensors 
can be polled from the MSP CPU over a RS-232 link if so needed during a 
SAUVIM mission and can be made available for navigation tasks. 
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4. Conclusion 

This paper presents a brief deseription of the Distributed Virtual Environment 
Collaborative Simulator (DVECS) and the Semi-Autonomous Underwater Vehiele 
for Intervention Missions (SAUVIM) developed at the Autonomous Systems 
Laboratory of the University of Hawaii. Various tests have shown that the 
eombined system ean greatly help reduee the development time of underwater 
vehiele hardware/software testing and verifieation. Further tests are seheduled to 
refine the monitoring system and vehiele to allow higher degree of robustness. 
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Abstract: This paper reports the real time vision algorithm ELS, de- 
signed for obstacle detection and ground identification for AGV navigation 
using multi-baseline stereo. Our major contributions are (1) the Disparity 
Gradient Filter for noise reduction, (2) ground orientation detection using 
extended Hough Transform, and (3) the establishment of error model for 
obstacle detection. Experiments show that the algorithm works effectively 
in unstructured terrain. 



1. Introduction 

Vision based navigation for mobile robots has been implemented successfully 
in many places using different approaches [9, 1, 11]. Some are based on corners 
using structure from motion algorithms such as Droid by Harris [2], some 
are based on lines by Zhang [13], and some are based on neural network [4]. 
The CMU Navlab project has been a long success [3, 12] in unmanned guided 
vehicle navigation. Most of these systems required dedicated hardware such as 
the Systolic Array Processor (Warp) and DSP chips which are very costly. 

Comparing with other vision approaches, multi-baseline stereo [5] has the 
advantage of offering dense range image at very high accuracy. For example, 
the Virtuoso by Webb et al [6] and the Digiclops by PointGrey. They are 
commercially available using only a Pentium processor. Digiclops has been 
used in indoor mobile robot navigation using clustering techniques [7] . 

Our project is primarily designed for outdoor AGV navigation and the 
rich texture environment provides excellent features for the stereo matching 
algorithm. ELS takes disparity map as its input which is computed using the 
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Sum of Squared-Difference (SSD) algorithm derived by Okutomi and Kanade 
[8]. Three cameras are used to form two baselines. Stereo images are taken 
simultaneously and no attempt is made for temporal integration. This gives 
us the advantage of detecting moving obstacles such as tree leaves and human 
figures. 

The paper is organised following the sequence of the ELS algorithm. 
Firstly, the noise reduction method of disparity gradient limit is described. 
After the interpolation, the extended Hough Transform is introduced to find 
the ground orientation (slope). Finally, we give our conclusions, discuss existing 
problems and propose future works. 



2. Filtering Using Disparity Gradient Limit 



It is observed that large amount of noise exist and they are clustered due to 
the minimisation technique of SSD. Many low pass filters have been used such 
as the 1-D and 2-D median filter with little success. Further action is needed 
to clear them. 

Assuming the world is continuous, a physical point must have its immedi- 
ate neighbours or adjacent points. In another words, for any two neighbouring 
points, their difference in disparity must be sufficiently small. The disparity 
gradient is defined as 



CG = £ 

iew 



\D-Dj 

di 



( 1 ) 



where ic is a local window, D is the disparity of the pixel in concern, Di is the 
neighbour’s disparity and di is the Euclidean distance. A point is rejected if its 
disparity gradient is above a certain threshold (or DGL). DGL was first found 
in PMF [10] by Pollard et al. for disparity computing in a relaxation manner. 
We extend this idea in noise reduction. Figure 1 and 2 show the range points 
before and after the Disparity Gradient Limit filtering. 

However, this method does not work well for occlusion because DGL is 
based on continuity of matter. Occlusion error has been largely eliminated by 
removing regions that have very high contrast. 



3. Interpolation 

SSD relies on texture. In some area, texture is not available (see Figure 3). 
Interpolation has to be carried out to fill up the gaps. We divide the region 
into 20x20cm grids. Inside each grid, the mean is used for interpolation. A 
blank grid is filled under the condition that it has more than one adjacent 
valid neighbours and the neighbouring grids are in opposite position. This is 
to prevent the algorithm from extrapolation. The result is shown in Figure 4. 



4. Ground Orientation Detection 

Extended Hough Transform is used to detect the ground orientation. The 
ground orientation is effectively a unit normal vector which is only two di- 
mensional. For each 20x20 cm^ grid, four facets produces four normals. Each 
normal is accounted for in the Hough Transform. 
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Figure 1. Range image of an office scene. The view point is set at the floor. 
Noise are visible under the floor (horizontal cluster in the middle of the image). 




Figure 2. Results after the DGL filter 



Surface normal is a unit vector of two degrees of freedom. Let 

n = (m,n2,n3)^ 



represent the surface normal computed from one facet. It can be rearranged 
by dividing the vector with ns, thus 



n 



fUi ri2 
^ 3 ( — , 1 ) 
ns ns 



T 



Setting = a and ^ = /3, the parametric space of (a, /3) is defined and the 
extended Hough Transform can be applied. 

Figure 5 shows the detected floor orientation with a drawing pin. 



5. Error Model and Obstacle Detection 

Obstacles are defined as object of 0.4m in height including negative obstacles 
such as pits and trenches. We define the error model for obstacle detection. 
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Figure 3. 3D reconstruction of ground floor with texture mapping. Spurious 
points are filtered out by the disparity gradient filter. In the region where low 
texture are detected, range information is not available (shown as black holes). 
The artificial lines are created by the graphics rendering. 




Figure 4. The ground is divided into 20x20 cm^ grids. The cylinder shows the 
maximum and minimum height of the grid with mean marked as a box. The 
blank regions are filled using linear interpolation techniques. 

Given the image resolution baseline b and focal length /, for parallel 
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Figure 5. A 3D mesh has been placed on the original grey level image. The 
mesh shows 1x1 m^ squares. The drawing pin shows the orientation of the 
ground. 

stereo, the error in depth at distance Z is defined as, 






( 2 ) 



where / is related with w by the horizontal field of view v (angle) 



/ = 



w 

2 tan I 



Assuming square pixels, the error in X (pointing right) and Y direction (point- 
ing down) is given in 



fb-Z' fb-Z' ^ ^ 

Let e = (e^c, Cy, e^)^, the probability of an observed 3D point being in 
error is in Gaussian distribution, 

P(e) = (4) 

where C is the observation covariance, e defines a volume encapsulates an 
observed 3D point. It is clear that the confidence of measurements decreases 
linearly as the distance in depth increases. 

Table 1 shows the typical error of 0.4m object when the baseline b = 10cm 
and w = 320 with 1/2 sub-pixel accuracy. 
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Range 


Field of View 


30° 


60° 


o 

O 


5 


.0175 


.0397 


.0741 


10 


.0366 


.0881 


.1818 


15 


.0575 


.1484 


.3529 


20 


.0805 


.2258 


.6667 



Table 1. Error of 0.4m object at different distance. (unit=metres) 
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Figure 6. Negative obstacles can be identified at distance 



5.1. Negative Obstacles 

We need to identify negative obstacles as well. Figure 6 shows the relation 
of the distance from the camera to the pits of 1.4m wide. The camera is 
mounted at 2.0m above the ground and the identifiable size is 0.4m (obstacle 
size). Therefore, the distance can be found as 






2.0 X 1.4 
04 



7.0m 



If the camera is mounted at higher location, the distance of detection is 
longer and it is more desirable, because more time is given to the navigation 
module. However, higher camera location will result in unstable imaging due to 
the rough terrain and longer distance means less confidence in data accuracy. 



6. Performances 

The system comprises of two Pentium-II 550MHz computers, one is dedicated 
to SSD and the other is for running ELS. It runs at 4Hz for 320x240x8 images 
and faster speed is expected with a better processor. It is able to detect obstacle 
of 0.4m at a distance close to 20 metres. 
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Figure 7. Obstacles are shown in red cross with 20cm grids and flat area is 
shown in Im grids. 

7. Conclusions and Future Work 

DGL is effective in noise reduction and it outperforms traditional low-pass Alter 
in this application. The error model of obstacle enables us to detect obstacle 
at very early stage. The use of extended Hough Transform makes reasonable 
estimation of the ground orientation. Further work is in progress to split the 
road into smaller region for early detection of slopes. 

This is an on-going project. A speed of lOHz is desirable for the robot 
to travel at 20Km/h. Some optimisation are required to further speedup the 
process. In addition, two sets of stereo cameras are in consideration in order 
to cover 90 degrees of horizontal held of view. Presently, the camera is fixed 
on the vehicle, when the vehicle reached the hill crest, the camera needs larger 
tilt-down angle. We are actively in search of techniques to solve this problem. 
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Abstract 

The keynote lecture describes recent design and development efforts in 
DLR’s robotics lab towards a new generation of ultra-light weight robots 
with articulated hands (Fig. 1). The design of fully sensorized joints 
with complete state feedback and the underlying mechanisms are outlined. 
The second joint torque-controlled light-weight arm generation is available 
now [1], as well as the second generation of a highly integrated 4 finger- 
hand with 13 actuators and more than 100 sensors [2]. Thus we hope that 
important steps towards a new generation of service and personal robots 
have been achieved, with space robotics becoming a major driver due to 
the need for advanced ’’robonaut” technologies. 
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Figure 1: DLR Hand II and DLR Light-weight Robot II. 
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